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. .. the one on the right looks far 
bigger .. . but it’s not! Measure 
both cards or actually cut them out 
and compare them! They’re the 
same size! 


First or casual impressions can be just as misleading in media selection. And 
costly, too! Protect your metal advertising investment with a careful examina- 


tion of all the facts. 


From the advertisers’ viewpoint, MODERN MACHINE SHOP meets all 
requirements. It has 48,000 circulation, largest in the industry. It has the 
largest plant circulation, over 30,000 plants. And its cost is lowest, just $6.08 


per thousand. 


From the readers’ viewpoint, MODERN MACHINE SHOP has equally 
high acceptance. In its modern, convenient pocket-size format it is filled with 


authoritative, helpful articles . . . there’s something of interest for every reader. 


Use MODERN MACHINE SHOP to present your advertising message to 
metal working. You reach the industry’s largest, most influential audience 


at minimum cost with maximum effectiveness. Write for latest media data. 


modern machine shop 


Also Publishers of Products Finishing 


431 Main Street Cincinnati 2, Ohio 





The value of the exclusive T.R. Clientele can not 
be measured by mere numbers of circulation alone— 
It is in terms of purchasing power hes 


for, prefer 
anies who order, pay fO!, F 
a use it, that T.R. outstanding 


“Buyership” Circulation Excels! 


Recent Dun & Bradstreet surveys show the unequalled 
buying potential of Thomas Register clientele. One rea- 
son for T.R. preference by 11,648 Advertisers. 


A Thomas Register representative will be glad to show 
you these comprehensive reports at your convenience. 


WRITE 
FOR A COPY OF THE 
HIGHLIGHTS OF THE 
DUN & BRADSTREET 
REPORTS 


THOMAS REGISTER 


461 EIGHTH AVENUE © NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
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keepine “Yn touch” develops that master’s touch . 
oO 


There's something incongruous about the above picture. It just doesn't 

ring true to see a PIT AND QUARRY editor at his desk... and we'll = The leading publication read 
: ‘ , ° by and serving producers in 

give you two-to-one odds, anytime, that you're more apt to find him sien: hiicainiad, Chia Monies 

‘in the field," taking notes and pictures of important technical Sand and Gravel, Lime, 

‘ : Gypsum, and many others 
and operating developments. PIT AND QUARRY editors are an x ais ecieaeeliae Uinamed 
inquisitive breed .. . they like to delve into the "heart" of things viiiasidtobie 

. . getting first-hand facts which they record, analyze, and finally put 
into feature article form for the benefit of producers of sand and gravel, 


crushed stone, cement, lime, gypsum and other nonmetallic minerals. 


And pay-dirt editorial writing of this caliber has its rewards, too... 
for the reader who has come to appreciate the thoroughness, travel 
and preparation involved in each of the typical P & @ issues .. . for 
the advertisers in PIT AND QUARRY who have enjoyed spectacular 
sales productivity as a result of this loyal, continuing readership. 


Wouldn't you like this "master's touch" of the PIT AND QUARRY 
editors working for you? 


ith producers who coi XK 


PIT AND QUARRY 431 S. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 5, ILL. @ 19 oD 


is the publication that leads in readership and advertising! 


Offices in: New York * Cleveland * Denver * Los Angeles * San Francisco * Whittier, California * Portland * Seattle * Dallas * Houston 
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_ Frederick Borden (New York) - 
Stanley E. Cohen (Washington) 
Ted Sanchagrin (New York) 
Eéitoitat Asblélent:,. Miriam Fionkel 
Contributing Editor . . Bob Aitchison 
Art Director . . Edward E. Wagner 


Libveniinn , : Biiacleth G. Carleen 


Annual Market Data _ cv 


& Directory Number 
Frederick Borden, Editor 


Business Manager . . C. B. Groomes 
Advertising Director . . Jack C. Gatiord 
Sales & Service Mgr. . . Gorden D. Lewis 
Western Adv. Mgr. . . Murray Packard 
Circulation Divecuas .» Myron A. Hartenfeld 


Chicago 11 . . 200 E. Illinois St—DElaware 


7-5200 
New York 17 . . 480 Lexington Ave.—Plaza 5- 
G44 
San Francisco 3 . . Simpson-Reilly Lid —703 
‘Market St—DOuglas 2-4994 
Los Angeles 17 . . Simpson-Reilly Lia, 1709 
AW. 8th St- —DUnkirk 8-1179 


: Published monthly except June, semi-monthly, 
‘by Advertising Publications Inc. at 200 E. 
Illinois St., Chicago 11, U.S.A. Single copies 
25c; except Market Data & Directory issue, 
Fe: spare June 25, $1.50: Subscription rates: 
one year, §3; two years, $5; three years, $6. 
‘No postage for U.S. or U.S. possessions, 
~ Canada or Pan-America. Add $2 per amd 
for postage to all foreign countries. 


Entered as second class matter May 21, 1948, 
at the post office at Chicago, Ill. under the 
Act of March $3, 1879. Additional entry 
Mendota, Il. 


Copyright 1958 by 
Advertising Publ'cations Inc. 
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shop talk 


# It’s highly unusual when all 

the elements of a convention pro- 
gram stick to a definite theme. But 
thanks to the efforts of Wilmer H. 
Cordes and his NIAA conference 
program committee, each of the 
1956 sessions in Chicago added its 
weight to dramatizing a_ single 
theme: “Advertising’s 
responsibility in management.” 

That word “in” definitely belongs 
in italics. This was not just another 
series of never-ending discussions 
on advertising’s responsibility to 
management. It was a clear-cut rec- 
ognition of industrial advertising’s 
role as part of today’s management 
team. 

The editors of InpustrIAL Mar- 
KETING felt a “vote of confidence” 
in the nature of the program. For 
IM has been actively 
necessity of accepting 
as key 


increased 


many years, 
promoting the 
industrial advertising men 
members of the management team. 

The whole subject of “team activ- 
ity” has been a pet subject of dis- 
cussion for years wherever 
management men have corralled a 
group of listeners. In the past, how- 
ever, the guy who usually did most 
of the talking about the necessity 
for “team spirit’? automatically en- 
visioned himself as coach of the 
team and was only looking for peo- 
ple to play his game, without the 
opportunity to contribute anything 
constructive to the running of the 


many 


team. 
And, more frequently 
adman was offered 


than not, 
the industrial 
only a position as a_ bench-riding 
substitute who was called into the 
game only when a regular team 
member fouled out. 

The NIAA conference 
clearly that this picture has definite- 
ly changed. Throughout the various 


showed 









sessions, ample evidence was pre- 
sented to indicate that industrial ad- 
vertising has, at long last, been given 
regular player status, where it can 
star as a key play-maker on the 
marketing team 

It is now up to industrial admen 
to justify this new stature and pro- 
vide management with the merchan- 
dising skill required by a pennant- 
winning team. While new prestige 
comes with full-fledged team mem- 
bership, increased responsibility also 
goes with the assignment. 


= INDUSTRIAL MARKETING was happy 
to have had an opportunity to pro- 
vide a specific contribution to this 
year’s outstanding NIAA conference 
program. Executive editor Dick 
Hodgson presented a preview of a 
study now being conducted to de- 
termine just how industrial adver- 
tisers, agencies and suppliers are 
meeting the demands of increased 
responsibility through ade- 
quate handling of creative services. 

As was clearly indicated in last 
month’s feature, “Profile of Today’s 
Industrial Advertising Manager,” the 
role of industrial advertising man- 
ager has changed from a primarily 
creative job to an administrative 


more 


position. This, of course, means that 
somebody else has to provide many 
of the creative services. 

Just how they’re being handled is 
the subject of an extensive study 
just being completed by IM’s edi- 
tors. Those attending the 1956 NIAA 
conference got a preview of the 
study’s findings. Next month, all IM 


readers will get a full report 


Complete table of contents... pages4&5 
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Industrial admen take on increased responsibility ........ 


conference keynote speaker, a top executive of one of the 
3gest corporations, tells how the industrial adman has grown 
and responsibilities, and what he must do to keep growing. 
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‘Fortune’ film shows booming future for America ......... 


Here are scenes from a movie that should make all industrial market 
ing men sit up and take notice. The film, premiered at the NIAA 
conference, is called “Opportunities Unlimited” . . and that means for 


you 
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Yale takes sales aim at steel industry ..............00055% 


What's the key to successful demonstration of a new line? Adaptability 
answers Yale. And they have the orders to prove it. By Ted Sanchagrin 


Traveling school builds better customer service ........... 


Two men and a station wagon take to the road to teach Malsbary 
Mfg. dealers how to keep customers happy. 


a NR A icra ce sista class! Be ha. whiner ik! m OLS SS. v8 Soe, ow 


ad , 
Word and idea experts urge industrial admen to keep their ads simple 


ive 
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This realistic method 
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for better results. A report on the Ohio Valley Industrial Advertisers 


Conference. 
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How folksy post cards build business for Black ........... 
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This manufacturers’ agent ain't very grammatical in his promotional! 


post cards, but he shore gets the business. 


buyers brings bettér 
results from advertising 


Here’s what happened at the NIAA conference ........... 


© 
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NIAA admen are told of opportunities ahead in the ‘marketing depart- 
ment concept” and are warned not to lose out by default. They als 


) 


are told: to relax, to pay well for creative talent, that they aren't ad- 
vertising as well as they know how, that research can help them 


make decisions . . . The complete conference report. 


Pai 


Agencies should stick to advertising, executives say ...... 


Can advertising agencies become ‘marketing agencies?’’ IM asked 
that question of top management men in seven industrial companies. 
Their answer: No. And they give their reasons. Top Management 


Forum, a monthly department. 


their Franchise- 
Circulation Lists because 


They make daily changes 
they pay each month 


for every subscription. 


in 


A look at British advertising .. it’s naive ............... 155 


Copy Chasers examine industrial advertising in Britain and find that 
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ads lack unity because of haphazard layouts and that old fashioned 


type makes for confusion . . but look at the copy virtues. 
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personnel changes quickly 
through their daily 
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A. O. Smith Corporation’s broad line of equipment is used in 
every segment of the oil industry. STAN WOLKENHEIM, 
A. O. Smith’s Director of Marketing, Milwaukee, has been 
using a two-color spread campaign in Petroleum Week to get 











Shell Chemical’s many products are used by different segments 
of the petroleum industry, from production to transportation. 
MERTON H. KEEL, Advertising Manager of Shell Chemical 
Corporation, N. Y., uses PW for institutional and product ad- 


his advertising message to key oil men “across the board.” 


F : : 


BR ies 


vertising, because it réaches across the entire petroleum industry. 


Among Aero Design & Engineering Company’s best customers 
are the large number of wide-ranging oil men, who travel almost 
exclusively by air. Aero’s President, R. T. AMIS, Jr., Bethany, 
Okla., (beside one of the Company’s “Commanders”) uses 
Petroleum Week to get the “Commander” story to manage- 


The petroleum industry is one of many important markets for 
Pittsburgh Steel Company products. JOHN H. WEISGERBER, 
Manager of Advertising and Public Relations, uses Petroleum 
Week to carry the Pittsburgh Steel sales message to the impor- 
tant buying influences in oil production. 


ment personnel in all segments of the petroleum industry. 


Leading advertisers know that Petroleum Week has... . 





Simplified Selling to the Whole Oil Industry 


Right from the start, leading ad- 
vertisers recognized that Petroleum 
Week filled a vital need in the com- 
plex yet closely integrated oil indus- 
try. They backed up this conviction 
with space contracts—and renewed or 
increased them for 1956. Their rea- 
sons for doing this are clearly defined. 

Petroleum Week's unique editorial 
concept gives balanced coverage of 
all segments of the oil industry to all 
important buying levels. Industry-wide 


and industry-deep, Petroleum Week 
includes up-to-the minute news of all 
important developments in explora- 
tion, drilling and producing, process- 
ing, transportation and marketing 
written and interpreted on an industry- 
wide basis for management, engineer- 
ing and supervisory personnel. 

Every issue of Petroleum Week is 
designed for cover-to-cover reader- 
ship. Every page can be easily compre- 
hended by every reader—technical or 


non-technical—in every job classifica- 
tion. The variable-speed technique, as- 
suring faster, easier, more rewarding 
reading, puts every page—advertising 
and editorial—in the main stream of 
reader traffic. 

Advertising in Petroleum Week 
thus shares the high attention value 
of oil's fastest-growing magazine 
—thoroughly read throughout the in- 
dustry, and still excitingly new. 


OIL’S MOST READABLE MAGAZINE * PETROLEUM WEEK 
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PETROLEUM 
WEEK 


Readers 


Some typical reactions and reading habits 


L. W. T. Cummings Dudiey A. Wood 


L. W. T. Cummings, Administrative 
Engineer of the Sun Oil Company, 
Philadelphia, reads Petroleum Week 
regularly and comments that it gives 
him a quick insight into current devel- 
opments in the whole oil industry. This 
is particularly helpful since his primary 
interest is refining, which is closely de- 
pendent on progress and developments 
in all other segments of the industry. 


Dudley A. Wood, Vice President of 
the Broswood Oil Company, Tulsa, 
has been a subscriber to Petroleum 
Week since its inception. Time does 
not permit thorough reading of many 
trade periodicals, but he personally en- 
deavors to scan through every issue of 
PW. He likes its concise manner of 
news reporting and finds that its diversi- 
fication and wide scope of coverage pro- 
vide him with general information on 
developments in all phases of the in- 
dustry, both here and abroad. 


What’s New 


LeRoy Menzing, oil editor of the Fort 
Worth Star-Telegram for the past 15 
years, has been appointed a Senior 
Editor of Petroleum Week. Perhaps it 
is slightly more than coincidental that 
Mr. Menzing is President of the Asso- 
ciation of Petroleum Writers, of which 
our Wanda Jablonski is Vice President. 


Glenn Green, PW Senior Editor, 
stepped into a new role recently — as 
TV "star" on Midland-Odessa station 
KMID. In his usual modest manner, 
Glenn comments as follows. ““The TV 
thing in Odessa went off all right, as 


A McGraw-Hill Publication, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


‘ 


Mack R. Phillips D. W. Cotton, Jr. 


Mack R. Phillips, Manager, Oklahoma 
Division of Gilcrease Oil Company, 
San Antonio, particularly likes Petrole- 
um Week because in a short time he 
can go through the whole book and 
pick out the articles that are of interest 
to him — mark them to read then or 
later. The articles cover such a broad 
field that he can get the highlights on 
the entire oil industry concisely but 
completely told. 


D. W. Cotton, Jr., of the Mercury 
Drilling Company, Tulsa, has been read- 
ing Petroleum Week for nearly a year 
and depends more and more on its con- 
cise reports of international oil activi- 
ties. Articles on the drilling industry 
and independent producers are of spe- 
cial interest to him. The reader con- 
venience of its layout, indexed front 
cover, large print and concise articles 
make PW the magazine on his desk. 


in Petroleum Week 


nearly as I could tell. We just had 15 
minutes of interview time and that’s 
pretty short to tell the story of PW. 
But I talked a blue streak, just.as fast 
as I could, and got most of the points 
in, I think.” 


John Sasso's Column, "Selling to In- 
dustry," in a recent issue of Tide, car- 
ried the following notable quote: 
“Petroleum Week’s Sales Letter is an 
excellent job; it is packed with useful 
information about the field, and should 
be very helpful to men in the industry 
and incidentally helpful in keeping 
Petroleum Week sold.” So says Sasso. 


PETROLEUM WEEK 
Personals 


When it comes 

to prices, oil 
men the world 
over come to 
Petroleum 
Week's senior 
editor, J. P. 
Mosher. Oil 
price publishing 
has been his 
unique specialty for 32 years. To Pete, 
these dollars-and-cents statistics are the 
pulse of the petroleum industry — as 
fascinating as they are vital to all seg- 
ments of the oil market. He established 
the oil price information offices in New 
York, Chicago and Houston and dhi- 
rects the seven-man staff of price re- 
porters whose day-to-day figures keep 
PW pricing information completely 
accurate and authoritative. 


J. P. Mosher 


Though not yet 
32 years of age, 
Bill Sterne, PW 
regional ‘editor 
based in Tulsa, 
- home town) 

as already 
piled up close to 
15 years of 
Southwest oil re- 
porting experience. I'rom Tulsa Cen- 
tral High he went right into oil re- 
porting with the Tulsa ‘Tribune and has 
been at it ever since. He joined PW in 
time for its first issue, spent a while in 
N. Y. learning the variable-speed tech- 
nique, and now covers the news fronts 
of Oklahoma, Kansas and Colorado — 
a young veteran reporter who knows oil 
from the ground up. 


William P. Sterne 


Tuesday is his 
busiest day — 
one PW issue 
finished, anoth- 
er begun. But all 
week long, As- 
sistant Manag- 
ing Editor Dick 
Machol pro- 
vides the “fabri. 
cating oil'' that keeps the editorial me- 
chanics runnng smoothly. More than 
anyone else, he is responsible for the 
unique physical format of Petroleum 
Weck and was a prime factor in per- 
fecting the now widely imitated va- 
riable-speed technique. Coordinator, 
trouble-shooter, type expert, he learned 
all the ropes in 20 years of experience 
on Business Week. 


Richard M. Machol 


@ 
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Flectrical 
Manufactu ring 


ANY ° 1250 sixTH AVENUE, NEW yORK 20, N.Y: 


THE GAGE PUBLISHING comP 


t recei 
1956 nw " eived the report f 
rite and we'll be glad saga > Quarter, 
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Here’s what we're doing about it at 


Electrical Manufacturing 





Each quarter, ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING capsules the performance of its editorial staff 
into one report — has been doing it continually for the past several years. These reports 
make it easy for any advertiser or agency man to evaluate the editorial job ELECTRICAL 
MANUFACTURING is doing in its market — the field of electrically operated machines, 


appliances and equipment. 


This Quarterly Report 


SUMMARIZES all feature articles . . . high- 
lighting the significance of the technical in- 
formation presented for the design engineer. 


GROUPS the articles by subject areas... 
providing, at a glance, a list of all the articles 
under main categories. 


KEYS each article to S.1.C. groups . . . giv- 
ing evidence of how thoroughly the advertiser’s 
primary markets are being served by ELECTRI- 
CAL MANUFACTURING. 


PERMITS a quick, clear analysis of EM 
editorial content over a three month 
period. Four short reports provide a summary 
for the entire year. 


Electrical 
Vianufacturing 


... the magazine of 


design engineering 


OESIGN EXCINEERING 
ot er tereetey earned arbi 


map toncen one 


for the field of 


electrically operated products 


The Gage Publishing Company + 1250 Sixth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 








CHART 1 [ndustrial-Processing Circulation 


FOOD PROCESSING ee 


Companies, Works Engineers Research 
Owners, Partners, Executives and Staffs. Directors, 
Corporate Officers, and Staffs. Chemists, 
Other Executives Food 

and their Staffs. Technologists 





Non-Industrial-Processing Circulation 


1,000 2,000 3,000 4.000 5.000 6,000 7,000 8,000 
' ‘ ' ! ! ' ' ' 


*92.4% of total 
circulation 


FOOD PROCESSING 


27.1% of total 


FOOD ENGINEERING circulation 
*Manufacturers only, no Independent Manufacturers Professors, All other - Cold 
elttiai ticle? Labs, and Distributors Colleges, Storage 
Consultants, of Food Plant Students Warehouses, 
Utilities, Equipment Locker Plants, 
**Only Cold Storage Warehouses Government and Supplies Brokers, Retailers, 
where some food processing Sales, Advertising; 
operations take place. Financial; 


Miscellaneous, 
Unclassified. 
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Food Processing... 


MORE 


““‘bulls-eye’’ buyer coverage* 


LESS 


““numbers’’ among 
non-prospects, non-buyers 


. .. highest concentration among key industrial 
processing people.* (SEE CHART 1) 


. .. least non-industrial-processing circulation 
of unknown or questionable value. (SEE CHART 2) 


FACTS OF THE CHARTS ON THE OPPOSITE PAGE ARE TAKEN FROM 
LATEST AVAILABLE AUDITED REPORTS FROM EACH PUBLICATION 


i.e., coverage of those whose companies and job affiliations indicate that they 

are directly or closely associated, in a management or operating capacity, with 
food processing operations — hence, initiate, specify, approve or otherwise influence 
purchase of materials, equipment and services. (All other circulation is 


“non-industrial-processing”’ circulation). 


PUTMAN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Putman Publishing Building 
111 East Delaware Place / Chicago 11, Iil. 


Chemical Processing / Food Processing 


| publishers of: 
Food Business / Industry & Power 


“EXECUTIVE MAGAZINES FOR INDUSTRY” IN BP. 
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<245 THE FOREMAN’S PAGE 
3 us 4 Rebining Petrochem 4 véliew 


JOB IMPROVEMENT FOR THE PROCESS FOREMAN—4I 


How to Install and Maintain Power Pumps—1 


This sequence of photos by a leading pump manufacturer 
shows refinery foremen how to do a specific job. The bold- 


face numbers tell the reader quickly that it’s a sequence spread. 
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TOTAL 
\ CRUDE-O1L 
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Water-Flood Role Grows 


It's now 5 per cent of total U. S. production but look 
for recovery to reach 60 per cent early in next century 


W 11TA FA 


New Gas Plant for Wyomin: 


CASPER, W Three major oil 
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? For a forecast of the future importance of water flooding, 


this drawing quickly shows the present status, its probable 


peak, and its estimated importance by the year 2035. 


Here’s how The Journal illustrates technical 


.-.and why we do it this way... 


A: The Journal, we look upon illustrations as tools 
to demonstrate an idea and to help move the story off 
the printed page and into the reader’s mind — quickly, 
easily, and forcefully. This means then that communi- 
cation and not decoration is the only reason for using 
an illustration. 

Quite often, an imaginative artist can make a flow 
chart clearer and more useful by causing some vital 
part to pop out more vividly. Or what otherwise might 
be an unrewarding-looking table can be enriched by a 


THE OIL 


color band, by shading, or some other device. But 
always the only purpose is to demonstrate — not to 
make a page look pretty or arty. 

We try to make the illustrations in The Oil and Gas 
Journal team up with the headlines so they will work 
together, and thus double their impact. We arrange 
page layouts so the reader can “sample”— in headline, 
deck, and captions. For example, because a reader's 
eyes naturally read from left to right, we place related 
illustrations side-by-side, and not above and below, or 
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NORTH MADILL FIELD 


MARSHALL COUNTY, OKLAHOMA 








SACROC Pushes for Bigger Allowable 


D ALLAS.—SACROC t Pressure - maintenance floods f 
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HIG. 1—Byen though there are more than 


This preliminary analysis of an important new Oklahoma field explains i 2 i ' re ng? z y 
Why North Madill Is So Perplexing eer net ae ae ee = tr sien 


. 
by Norman S. Morrisey Here's a field that sent the experts scurrying back to 
Drilling-Desetopment Editor rita aa dig at 
asia their seismic files for leads in similar areas. And North 
D ae ced aa ke e ; Madill might well be worth intensive study, for it opens 
the im broad new possibilities for more successful exploration in 
southern Oklahoma 
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This map gives oil men a thumbnail sketch of the geology of To explain a complex oil field development to page-thumb- 
a certain area and tells who is active in the field. Indicating ing readers, this simple layout: (a) locates the field; 
the fault line gives clues as to why some wells were dry. (b) quickly tells the problem, and (c) outlines the solution. 


ideas—for maximum speed of communication 





in a “flagstone” arrangement. This lets the pictures 


work harder in getting over the idea. This is the fourth in a series of “workshop” 


Our page layouts may not win any art prizes, but 
as publishers we believe our readers give them the best 
endorsement we know of — 85 per cent of them renew 
their subscriptions each year. These oil men regard us 
as an idea source. They have learned that they can 
depend upon us to impart these ideas with a minimum tne 
of road blocks, arty tricks, or other devices which |“ Om ano GAS 
might call attention to the layout, but which interfere | JOURNAL 


advertisements on the technology of build- 
ing better business magazine readership. 














with communication. 





Layout for layout’s sake defeats the very purpose of 
layout — to lead a reader to the idea and help him 
pick it up. 
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~ ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT 
MAKES PUBLISHING HISTORY 


With the First Circulation Statement 
In the Electronics Industry 


O Analyzed by Standard Industrial Classifications 
2) Analyzed by Electronic Original Equipment Market 
3) Analyzed by Job Functions (not titles) 


With 25,716 Electronic Design and | 
Development Men 


What Does This Mean To YOU, the Advertiser ? 


A. You can tell exactly how many electronic design and development 
men you will be reaching. No other publication provides this informa- 
tion. 


. You can tell precisely how many electronic design and development 
men are working on products of interest to you. No other publication 
offers detailed information. 


. You can buy advertising in Electronic Equipment by proven facts and 
figures. 


. You can be sure of productive sales leads when you have evidence: 
of quality circulation. A recent issue of Electronic Equipment pro- 
duced over 27,000 sales leads. 


INQUIRY 
QUALITY 
CONTROL 





The Magazine of Design, Development and Engineering 
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C EQUIPMENT 


od Ending ELECTRONI 
For 6 Month Peri ndin. 


DECEMBER 199° 


Controlled Circulation 
is Qualified Circulation 


10. BUSINESS AND/OR OCCUPATIONAL ANALYSIS OF CONTROLLED CIRCULATION BASED ON 
ISSUE OF DECEMBER 1955 


This issue is 8.21% or 3046 copies below average of other 5 issues reported above. 





Electronic Original Industrial 
Equipment Market Market 





Job Functions 
Design & Development 





of electronic of electronic Engineering 
products and devices for & 
electronically | Company's own Technical 
$.1.C. controlled process Men 
No. equipment control 


746 20 
1,110 58 
1,937 89 


Electronic Test & Inspection Equipment 
Industrial Controls 

Communications Equipment 

Electronic Components 1,383 68 
Electronic Computers 1,131 41 
Electronic Devices for Aircraft & Ships 7,124 192 
3662 Electronic Tubes & Transistors 511 22 
3664 Telephone & Telegraph Equipment 392 20 
3669-93-99 All other Electronic Devices 230 1] 
36 Electrical Machinery, Equip. & Supplies 128 


73 & 89 Design, Devel., Research Labs & Consultants 2,687 122 
34 


36164 


3661 


90 Government 
35 Machinery 
37 Transportation Equipment 
38 Professional, Scientific & Controlling Inst 63 
39 Miscellaneous Manufacturing : 24 
19 Ordnance & Accessories 22 
28 Chemical & Allied Products 666 
29 Products of Petroleum & Coal 286 
33 Primary Metal Industries 425 
49 Utilities 268 
50 Electronic Manufacturers’ Agents & Seldan 

All other industries not classified above—no classifica- 

tion amounting to 1% of total circulation 942 


327 


984 





21,635 4,081 


TOTAL 34,057 25,716 
AVERAGE FOR THE PERIOD 36,595 























The above is a copy of Paragraph 10, December, 1955, BPA Audit Report. 


nes A Sutton Publication - 172 South Broadway - White Plains, N.Y. 
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Plays All Records — 3 Speeds — 33'/3 — 45 — 78 rpm 
For Use With All Viewlex Projectors 150 to 500 Watts. 
Sound System Or Projector May Be Used Independently. 


Brilliant pictures and clear “‘bell-tone” sound 

in one compact economical unit that has 

delighted every educator and sales-manager 

who has ever heard it. 

Two permanent needles ® Separate tone and 
volume controls @ Uses filmstrip, slide, or 


combination slide and filmstrip Viewlex pro- 
jectors ® “Light Multiplier’ optical system — 
2”, 3”, 5%, 7", 9", 11” lenses available with- 
out change of condenser system. Priced from 
$124.25 up. 

Write Dept. 234 for literature. 


All VIEWLEX projectors are guaranteed for a lifetime! 


35-01 


QUEENS BOULEVARD, LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N. Y. 
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Why Is 

The Big Money 
Behind 
Vacuum 
Metals? 


TIMELINESS earned large response for 
this thorough analysis of vacuum metal- 
lurgy (Jan. 26). It pulled 517 requests (in- 
cluding 91 from top administrative and 
production executives and 298 from engi- 
neers), with requests still coming in! 


HOW 

TO GET MORE 
FOR YOUR 
METALWORKING 
DOLLAR 


STAINLESS 
STEEL 


SCOPE of editorial research by IA is the 
story behind the requests for this 16-page 
Stainless Steel Dollar feature (Feb. 2). 
IA’s Metallurgical Editor traveled 4126 
miles to get up-to-the-minute background 
data. 








THE IRON AGE SPECIAL FEATURE 


HOW 
TO GET MORE 
FOR YOUR 
METALWORKING 
DOLLAR 








March &, 1956 





HELPFULNESS to readers brought in 
313 requests for 1964 copies of this 32-p. 
Tooling Dollar story (March 8). It’s just 
one of a series offering workable, cost- 
saving ideas to production men, engineers 
and purchasing agents. 


news SeCTION 


Warehouse Buying Economical 


Steal Smpments 
ro Wren ou ses 


us of Neb Ten 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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AUTHORITY of editorial is pointed up 
nicely by this March 29 IA report on the 
economics of warehouse vs. mill buying 
of steel. Major steel warehousers thought 
enough of it to order over 25,000 reprints 
for their customers and prospects. 


One Measure of IA Editorial Impact 


Reader Response Reflects 
Scope, Penetration and 
Authority of IA Articles 


Granted that editorial quality is 
hard to define . . . even harder to 
measure. But we think The Iron 
AGE has it, and wed like to prove it. 


Editorial Quality You Can See 

Your Iron AGE representative will 
be glad to show you editorial qual- 
ity that you can see... in the form 
of response by literally hundreds of 
top executives in major metalwork- 
ing companies 

The response to just four IA arti- 
cles, pictured on this page, is out- 
lined in the table below. The three 
articles on Vacuum Metals, Stain- 
less Steel, and Tooling pulled 1161 
requests for 8405 reprints, while the 
Warehouse Buying article received 
39 requests for 25,903 reprints. 


Requests Tell Only Part of Story 

What the table cannot show is the 
long list of imposing titles of metal- 
working executives who not only 
read the articles but took time to 
write for additional copies or infor- 
mation. Nor does it show that major 
steel warehousers and the Ameri- 
can Steel Warehouse Association 
thought so much of the article on 
Warehouse Buying that they dis- 
tributed thousands of copies to 
their customers and prospects. 


See the Proof 

Ask your IRnon AGE representative 
to show you examples of reader re- 
sponse to these and other IA arti- 
cles. When you see them, we think 
youll sense the timeliness, scope, 
authority and helpfulness of IA 
Editorial . . . the continuity of its 
impact on all readers. 


Requests 
Article To Date 
Vacuum Metals 517 709 
Stainless Dollar 331 5,732 
Tooling Dollar 313 1,964 
Warehouse Buying 39 25,903 


Reprints 
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Facts 
and 
Ideas 


CURRENT | 
and 


CHOICE 


WHAT'S NEW IN METALWORKING — The steel industry had a prosperous 
"35, operated at 93% of capacity, and set high marks for sales, production 
and profits. However, some problems lie ahead in prices and labor . . . 
Continuing steel expansion means a boom for suppliers, with equipment 
needed to produce and process 15 million more tons in the next 3 to 5 
years. Backlogs have lengthened, but suppliers, anticipating a long-term 
market, should have situation in hand... Screw machine products sales 
during Jan.-Feb. were up 10% over last year. In spite of mild concern over 
the current drop in inquiries, '56 looks like a solid year. 





Air conditioning, hurt by frantic overproduction in 1954, is settling down 
to more orderly expansion. The Government looms as a $2 billion poten- 
tial market .. . Porcelain enamel Jooks for a record year in 56, with 
estimates of industry sales up around $468 million. Expanding consumer 
and industry acceptance are adding to the rosy outlook ... The farm 
market was poor this spring, according to equipment and wire producers. 
Nevertheless, there is an undertone of optimism about the second half. 


Machine tool order drop doesn’t surprise builders, most of whom con- 
sider it a healthy leveling off, at about $86 million. Currently shipments 
are up, and backlog is running 8% months ... Automotive suppliers are 
hurting because of the chronically unpredictable nature of the market, 
plus the auto industry's trend toward producing its own parts. Foresighted 
suppliers are diversifying ... Metal powder uses are growing, despite 
the drop in automotive consumption. Brightest new field is high density 
materials for structural parts. Bulk of the market is still in iron powder. 


Aircraft aluminum is feeling competition from stainless steel, titanium and 
other alloys, but is countering vigorously with such new developments as 
zero draft precision forging . . . Zinc consumption was up 22% in 1955, but 
imports are endangering the stability of many U.S. mines Taconite 
is bringing new life to the Mesabi and other ranges. The mushrooming 
investment by U.S. and Canadian steel and mining companies already tops 
$500 million, assuring record business for mining and taconite mill ma- 


chinery producers. 
® e & 


PULLING POWER of IA advertising—even minimum space ads—is under- 
scored by a recent letter from the sales manager of a leading metalworking 
concern. “We are most happy with the results of our ad in The Clearing 
House section. Replies from all over the United States, Mexico, Cuba, and 
Lisbon, Portugal, have made it possible for us to dispose of our building 
and electric furnace to our complete satisfaction.” 
e & a 

MARKETING SOS—To IA from a major steel company came this telegram, 
“Would appreciate Kentucky location of one plant, S.I1.C. 341, Tin Cans 
and Tinware, per your Basic Marketing Data.” From Oliver Johnson, IA 
Research Director, a reply the same day, “Kentucky plant is Carnation 
Company, Mechanical Div. (Cans), Marysville, Ky.” From the steel com- 
pany’s follow-up letter, “We appreciated this information . . . your data 
was the only source listing this plant.” Are you taking full advantage of 
IA’s marketing assistance? 


Metalworking Marketers 


Get Sales Assist from 
IA Research Seminars 


Marketing assistance for over 600 
advertisers and agency men in 20 
major metalworking centers was 
provided by IA’s recently con- 
cluded series of 33 market research 
seminars. 

These shirt-sleeve sessions gave 
advertisers firsthand answers to 
such problems as determining 
market potentials, evaluating sales 
performances, and obtaining sales 
leads. The basic tools for the job— 
IA’s file of 23,000 S.LC. - coded 
plants and its Basic Marketing Data 
—were presented, and their appli- 
cation described in detail by IA Re- 
search Director Oliver Johnson. 


Enthusiastic Reception 

Typical of comments from those 
attending the seminars is the fol- 
lowing portion of a letter from 
Arthur A. Batts, Jr., Director Ad- 
vertising and Marketing Research, 
Alco Products, Inc.: “. . . an excel- 
lent and clear presentation of a 
very valuable marketing tool for 
those of us selling the metalwork- 
ing trade.” 

Similarly, from Earl F. Soop, 
Wyandotte Chemicals Corp.: 
very beneficial to anyone who sells 
or works with the metalworking in- 
dustry.” And from Richard F. Coe, 
Advertising Manager, Taft - Pierce 
Manufacturing Co.: “Your step-by- 
step explanation of market research 
procedures was particularly helpful 
tome...” 
Series to be Repeated 

The IRon Act Market Research 
Seminars will be presented again 
next year. Watch the METALWORK- 
ING MARKETER for announcements 
of dates and locations. 





“In speaking of my success | must give credit 
to my wife —I never would have made it 
without her nagging and insatiable desire for 
material wealth.” 
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300 Pages in Four IA Issues 


IA advertisers had 300 pages of 
editorial to help create reader traf- 
fic for their advertising in the four 
issues from April 5 through April 
26. That makes 1302 editorial pages 
for IA in the first four months of 
1956. 

In these latest four issues, IA 
readers found accurate, up-to-the- 
minute coverage of all major metal- 
working industry developments, in- 
cluding the following: 

Editorials 

A Third Quarter Letdown 
Who Wants to Be President? 
Salesmen Are People Too! 
It Isn’t Necessarily So! 


News of Industry 

Atomic Secrecy’s Easing Off 

How Steel Companies Rate Financially 
Taconite Revives Mesabi 

Can Aluminum Hold Aircraft Lead? 

Is a Profit-Sharing Plan Profitable? 
How Industry Makes Business Forecasts 
Steel Expansion Booms Plant Equipment 
Why Planned Industrial Sites Increase 


News Analysis 31 pages 


Higher Costs Threaten Balanced Budget 

Order Drop Doesn’t Surprise Machine 
Tool Builders 

Trucks Pick Up As Cars Ease Off 

West Steel Capacity Heading Up 

Steel Labor Gets Set for Wage Talks 

Why Automotive Suppliers Are Hurting 

Is Nickel Policy Fair to Small Firms? 

Scarce Minerals Get New Attention 


Technical Articles 


Speedy Shell Molding Saves Machining 
Time 

Are Holes in Stampings Giving You 
Trouble? 

Single Grinders 3 Times Faster Than 
Pairs 

Pry More Speed from New Tube Mill 

New Tools Form Kink-Free Square 
Tubing 

Design Dies Today, Stamp Tomorrow 

How to Get More for Your Welding 
Dollar 

Alloy Steels Extend Machine Tool Life 


Markets & Prices 62 pages 

Air Conditioning Meets Challenge 

Steel Market Strength on Solid Ground 

How to Analyze Machine Tool Needs 

Screw Machine Products Market Solid 

Porcelain Enamel Sales Will Hit New 
High 

Farm Market Shows Weakness 

Two Sides to Zinc Markets Picture 

New Uses Boost Powder Metal Industry 


Total Editorial (4 Issues) .... 
Total Editorial 1956 
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BEST READ ad in the Feb. 2 IRON AGE was this 2-page, 4-color insert by Kaiser 


Expansion tests show why you get 
SUPERIOR END WALL SERVICE 
with Kaiser Periclase-Chrome Brick 





Aluminum & Chemical Sales, Inc. Mills Shepard rating for Read Thoroughly was 16%. 
Read Partially rating was 38%; Remembered Having Seen, 45%. 





Reader Reaction Sets 
GO/NO-GO Gage for 
IRON AGE Editorial 


By George F. Sullivan 


One way to determine a publica- 
tion’s editorial “philosophy” is to 
study the measuring devices that 
editors use to decide what goes into 
it and what does not. 

You might say that The Iron AcE 
uses a GO/NO-GO gage. The GO 
gage fits if a potential article is 
timely, brief, accurate, factual and 
interpretive .. . especially interpre- 
tive. There is more to good metal- 
working editorial than mere facts. 
Their significance must be reported 
too. Otherwise, it’s NO GO. 

For example, the fact may be 
that railroads have, say, 100,000 
freight cars on order. Obviously, 
freight car builders will be busy. 
Interpreting this fact, however, re- 
veals implications for the entire 
metalworking industry: (1) short- 
age of cars will affect deliveries; 
(2) carbuilders will need structur- 
als, plates and castings, thus ex- 
tending delivery on these items; 
(3) casting demand will boost scrap 
prices. 


Checking GO/NO-GO Gage 

Like all measuring devices, the 
editorial GO/NO-GO gage must be 
checked constantly for accuracy. 
The Iron Ace checks it two ways: 
(1) reader interviews; (2) reader 
response. 





IA Editor George F. Sullivan summarizes 
IRON AGE editorial platform in the ac- 
companying article. 





This year, as in the past, IA read- 
ers will be interviewed to determine 
their readership and preferences 
regarding IA editorial. Over 2000 
readers will be interviewed and their 
reactions charted. Being a weekly 
publication, we can quickly adjust 
editorial content to match current 
reader interest. 


Reader Response Also a Key 

Another way to check the editorial 
GO/NO-GO gage is through letters 
from readers. We receive thousands 
of these letters each year. For ex- 
ample, the More For Your Steel 
Dollar article (Oct. 6, 1955) brought 
us 429 requests for a total of 2405 
reprints. This helped substantiate 
reader interest in the subject and 
sparked a series of additional dol- 
lar-saving articles on stainless steel, 
tooling, welding, materials han- 
dling, metal cleaning and finishing 
and metallurgy. 
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Profiles of the Metalworking Market .. . 


FOUNDRIES~—gray iron, malleable iron, steel, and nonferrous—form 


an important 


segment of the metalworking industry. They use such products as air compressors, belt- 
ing, blowers, lubricants, electric motors, pumps, refractories, and thermocouples, among 
hundreds of others. The IRON AGE reaches 3576 of the country’s 4104 foundries, and 
in 1955 carried 50’ pages of major technical articles and scores of pages of news on 


this basic metalworking operation. 


Surveys Show Broad IA Readership 
~— Across the Management Bracket 


Iron AGE editorial content is designed to interest the entire buying team 


—administration, engineering, production, purchasing. That it does so is 


shown below in the results of three IA surveys to determine readership by 


function. 


The figure for total readers (169,238) indicates high pass-along read- 


ership. Mills Shepard studies confirm IA’s findings; show that an average 


of 58% 
Administrative Readers 

Corp. Officials & Gen. Mgrs 

Sales Executives 
Engineering Readers 

Chief Engineers 

Design Engineers 

Manufacturing Engineers 

Met. & Materials Engineers 

Plant Engineers ; 

Mech. & Other Engineers 
Production Readers ; 

Works Mgrs. & Plant Supts. 

Dept. Supts., Foremen, Supvrs 
Purchasing Readers 
Plant Readers, titles not revealed 
TOTAL PLANT READERS 
Additional Readers (S.I.C. 10,50,82,89,90) 
TOTAL READERS 


of the issues are read by four or more readers. 


32,789 23.40% 
97,843 19.87° 
1.946 3.53" 
43,901 
7,385 
6,557 
10,047 
8,715 
5.200 
5,997 
30.05% 
26,315 
15,792 
11.95% 


2.27% 


16,745 
4,582 
140,124 
29,114 
169,238 


100.00% 








IA Study Probes Buying 
Influences in Purchase of 
Heat Treating Equipment 


Top management has the most to 
say about how much money will be 
spent for heat treating equipment, 
while operating executives are the 
most influential in selection of type, 
size and make. However, the pur- 
chase of heat treating equipment in 
metalworking plants is still essen- 
tially a management team decision. 
These are the facts uncovered 
by an Iron AcE Buying-Influence 
Study. 

174 Metalworking Plants Replied 

Basis of the study was a question- 
naire mailed to a cross section of 
metalworking plants. In the 174 
plants responding, 342 plant execu- 
tives were found to be influential 
in deciding tvpe and size of heat 
treating equipment to be pur- 
chased. In all but two plants, the 
same Officials also selected make. 


Breakdown by Function 
Analysis of these executives by 


job function shows the following: 





~ Buying 
Influences Quantity % 


27.8 





Administration 95 27.1 
Production 164 48.0 
Engineering 50 14.6 
Purchasing 23 6.7 
Metallurgists 10 2.9 
TOTAL 

174 plants) 


°74.8% were IRON AGE readers 


100.0 


342° 


The report also includes an anal- 
ysis by S.I.C. classifications of 
the type of metalworking plants 
studied. 





Planning Pointers 
A Review of IA Advertising and 
Marketing Aids... 


e Heat Treating Buying Influence 
Study—A survey of buying influ- 
ences in 174 metalworking plants. 


e Steel Industry Financial Analy- 
sis—Data on 29 companies repre- 
senting 93% of U.S. ingot capacity. 


e Readership Research Report—A 
study of Iron AcE pass-along read- 
ership in nonferrous plants. 

(For copies—available in limited quan- 
tities—write on company letterhead to 


Promotion Department, The IRON AGE, 
Chestnut & 56th Sts., Philadelphia 39, Pa.) 





Chestnut & S6th Sts., Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
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Advertise the way your 


salesmen sell-to the 


oil refining industry 


Pin-point your market in a 
specialized oil publication 


Plan your advertising approach the same way 
your salesmen sell. Use specialized, hard hitting 


ads in a specialized business publication. Pin- 


oe ° ‘VP COOLING - - =a . 
CHEE units point your customers in the division of the oil 


r I efining-petr ochemical-natural gasoline industry 
seagiian ia woo pogese Feet 
mninimine water COME ey, West Texes 


Med! 


you want to sell. And to reach them, use 
PETROLEUM REFINER. More than 82% of its 


‘ot Mognolio Petroleu™ Compony. 


16,500 subscribers are engaged directly in refin- 


ing-petrochemical-natural gasoline activities. 


ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


Here's how 
ale tol Malet iii icmeel tle) Vivile) 
advertises to the Refining Industry 


Advertise the way your sales- 


The factual, well written ad above is an example of a men sell. Use PETROLEUM 
continuing campaign being carried on by the Cooling REFINER to reach the special- 
Equipment Division of Hudson Engineering Corporation ized Refining Industry. 

in PETROLEUM REFINER. This builds product recognition 

for Hudson air cooled units throughout the oil and gas 

processing industry. The Hudson sales message is being 

seen primarily by Refining-Natural Gasoline men in a 

position to specify or buy this kind of equipment. 


GULF PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Apecialized PEROLEUM Siblications 


Houston (19), 3301 Buffalo Drive, JAckson 9-4301 

New York (17), 250 Park Avenue, YUkon 6-6558 

Chicago (4), 332 S. Michigan Avenue, WAbash 2-9330 

Cleveland (15), 1010 Euclid Avenue, MAin 1-3295 

Tulsa (3), Hunt Building, Diamond 3-1844 

Dallas (1), 518 Santa Fe Building, PRospect 7344 : 

Los Angeles, W. W. Wilson Building, Huntington Park, LUdlow 7-1219 aaa 
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Basuto tribesmen working a gold mine in the Welkom district of Orange Free State, South 


Africa—one of the major producing areas covered by Mining World and World Mining. 


How fo get ACTION in a 


multi-billion dollar market 


For action-packed editorial content, action-pro- 
ducing advertising, choose MINING WORLD, 
and, if you export, its companion export edition, 
WORLD MINING—leaders in penetrating 
coverage of the domestic and global mining in 
dustry. They pin-point your messages, person-to- 


person, in this multi-billion dollar plant improve- 
ment and new equipment market. 


MINING WORLD... maintains the largest 


circulation in the most active U. S. mining areas 


with no compromise coverage. . . minimum waste 


circulation. 


WORLD MINING... delivers the largest ex- 
clusive export circulation at the lowest cost per 
thousand readers . . . with proved editorial leader- 
ship based on penetrating world coverage by 40 
staff correspondents. 


Available separately for concentrated coverage or 
in combination for complete global coverage. 


For a free copy of 1956 prospectus of domestic and export mine markets, write Mining World, 121 Second St., San Francisco 5 


MILLER FREEMAN PUBLICATIONS 


New York « Chicago « San Francisco + Seattle 


PULP & PAPER - SEA & PACIFIC MOTOR BOAT .- 
PACIFIC FISHERMAN .- 


THE LUMBERMAN .- 
PACIFIC WORK BOAT . 
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Portland, Ore 


MINING WORLD . WESTERN BAKER - 
CLEANING & LAUNDRY AGE .- 


+ Los Angeles +» Vancouver, B.C. « New Orleans « London, England 


PACIFIC LAUNDRY & CLEANING JOURNAL 
WESTERN CANNER & PACKER - CONSTRUCTION WORLD 





How to keep From getting bored 
with your own advertising 


Everyone is usually enthusiastic about a new 


campaign. 


The sales idea seems sound, the approach good, the 
format powerful, the copy alive. “Best campaign 


,’ a”? 
we've ever had,” everyone says. 


Then succeeding ads in the campaign begin coming 
through. First in layout. Then art. Then brown prints. 
Then proofs. Then pre-prints. And finally in the publi- 
cation. Did you ever stop to think how many times 


you see each and every ad? 


At first the only evidence of boredom is a lack of 


expressed enthusiasm. But then there are murmurs, 
faint but growing louder. “‘Wonder if we don’t need 
a fresh approach?” ‘‘How about a change of pace?” It 
builds up into a kind of pressure that too often bursts 


forth in the form of a decision: 
“Let’s do something different.” 


So the campaign is dropped. It is dropped in spite 
of a fact so well-documented and so often repeated 
that it has become a cliche: By the ime an advertiser 
ts thoroughly fed up with his campaign the buying public 


is just becoming really conscious of tt. 


And along with the campaign are dropped all the 
cumulative values it may have built up: readership, 
impact, recognition. The new campaign must start 


from scratch. 


This is obviously wasteful, but it happens all the 


time. How do you prevent it? 


We know of one very practical method. It is based 


on common sense, it is simple, and it works. 


First, in advance of a campaign, provide for eva/uat- 
ing the results. Your yardstick will, of course, vary with 
your campaign and its objectives—inquiries, reader- 


ship, direct sales, etc. 

Second, watch results carefully from ad to ad. Is the 
trend up or down? 

Third, (and this is extremely important) keep every- 


one concerned in your company informed about results. 


If results are good, there will be very little agitation 
for “‘something new and different.” Jt és very difficult 


lo get bored with SUCCESS. 


If results are bad, the campaign oughl to be dropped. 
Either way, you're making your advertising dollars 
work harder. You're investing them not on the basis 
of internal company opinion, but on the demonstrated 


reactions of potential customers. 


And it’s only their votes that can be tabulated on 


the cash register. 


areleller. Rickard, 
G ebhardt wileed ; Inc: 


Aw VaR TiS it N G 


NEW YORK * CHICAGO * PITTSBURGH 
AFFILIATES 
PUBLIC RELATIONS * BURSON-MARSTELLER ASSOCIATES, INC, 


MARKETING COUNSEL * MARSTELLER RESEARCH, INC 
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is the forward look in 


Talk business to railroad 


20 / industrial Marketing 








Ask railroad management! Listen to the 
new ring of confidence as they tell you... 
earnings are up this year, more people are 
buying rail stocks ... they’re driving for a 
40-50 percent traffic gain by 1965...they’re 
spending $3.6 billion-a-year to do the job. 


Where is the forward look in railroading 
today? Take your cue from the top echelon 
of executives who read RAILWAY AGE. 
Here they find the fast-breaking news and 
fresh ideas that keep them atop this chang- 
ing, revitalized industry. Here is the current, 
swift-moving stream of railroad trends and 
happenings... new, profitable operating 
methods and procedures... the significant 
fact-pattern that shapes their plans and 


decisions. 





What sets RAILWAY AGE apart from 
other rail transport papers... makes it the 
dominant book by every critique cherished 
by advertisers? Look for yourself! 


Nobody else comes close to RAILWAY 
AGE’s on-the-spot reporting...90 percent 
of major articles are either firsts or exclu- 
sives. It carries twice as many editorial 
pages, nearly a third more advertising vol- 
ume than the next magazine ...it’s the onl) 
newsweekly in the field... the only horizontal 
railroad book with paid-audited circulation 
Why not get the full story? Then get into 
RAILWAY AGE! Simmons-Boardman 
Publishing Corp., 30 Church Street, New 
York 7,N. Y. (ABC-ABP) 


management in... RAILWAY AGE 


Workbook of the Railways 
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f Why does our plant 
: 3 


\ get so many N.E.D.’s? 


BROADER COVERAGE 
OF BUYING INFLUENCES 


...jJust one reason why 


you belong in N.E.D. 


No doubt messenger boys in many plants ask the same 
question . . . because N.E.D. is read by a// levels of 
buying influence. Here are some other questions to 
ask yourself: 

Why is advertising more important today than ever 
before? 

Because no sales force can hope to personally cover all of 
today’s vastly multiplied industrial buying group. 


Why is itimportantto cover buying influences in depth ? 


Because hidden buying influences are directly responsible 
for a large percentage of all purchases in addition to 
influencing decisions on many other purchases. 


Over 73,000 COPIES (Total Distribution) 210,000 READERS 


Why is N.E.D. today’s best buy for making sales con- 
tacts go further? 
Because for only V4 cent per contact N.E.D. gets reader- 
ship and action by more buying influences in more plants 
in more industries. 


How can advertisers get more details on N.E.D.’s 
coverage? 


W rite for a copy of the new booklet “Why You Belong”. 


_————. 


— 


in over 42,900 PLANTS 


A PENTON PUBLICATION 


NipiP 
1213 W. Third Street 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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When you advertise in 


HEATING, PIPING & AIR CONDITIONING 


you make a direct connection with 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS ... Specialists retained by the owners or archi- 
tects to design systems and specify the required 
equipment. 





MECHANICAL (Heating, 
Piping, Air Conditioning) 
CONTRACTORS 


. who purchase the equipment and necessary 
materials, and make the installation. 





ENGINEERS IN . . . who are responsible for systems in the larger 
INDUSTRIAL PLANTS plants. Installation is done by own employees, -or 


by contractors in the case of extensive projects. 





. employed by the owners to design, operate, 


ENGINEERS IN OTHER 
LARGE BUILDINGS 


and maintain the systems. Here, too, extensive 
projects require the services of a contractor and/or 


consulting engineer. 





ORIGINAL EQUIPMENT 
MANUFACTURERS 


. . . large-scale buyers of accessory products which 
are integrated into factory-built assemblies. 





WHOLESALERS . . . Who are the point of sale for manufacturers 


of many products specified by consulting engineers 
and purchased by contractors and users. 





Any heating, piping, or air conditioning product used in the industrial- 
large building field goes into service through HP&AC readers. 

One or more of these KEY individuals above are 

involved in the design, specification, purchase, installation, 

operation, and maintenance of the required 

products — whether for new construction o1 

modernization. By providing the highest quality 

circulation (all paid, ABC) of these plus other purchase- 


control factors, HP&AC is the No. | advertising medium to use. 


KEENEY PUBLISHING 6 N. Michigan, Chicago 2 
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same reader twice... 
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330 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y 
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ENGINEERING-MENDED 


PRODUCTION MEN 
READ IT 


IT'S 
PROCESS 
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* Can you cultivate all major buying influences in the $41 billion-a-year spending Chem- 
ical Process Industries . . . and still avoid the dollar-dissipation of duplication? The 
answer is yes ... if you deliberately compact your advertising power in the only two 
publications who pointedly differentiate between the field’s two distinct buying groups 

. Chemical Week, editorially earmarked for management at all levels (administration, 


production, research) . . . Chemical Engineering, slotted exclusively for engineering- 
minded production readers (men responsible for the design, construction, operation, 
maintenance of process plants’. No one magazine can walk up both sides of the busy 
CPI street. High editorial selectivity reaps for the advertiser his richest reward in the 
low reader duplication between these two McGraw-Hill leaders . . . only 6.9 percent 
among individual subscribers! A helpful new data sheet gives you a functional break- 
down of both books, plus a duplication analysis. Write for your copy today! 
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top awards go to 
American Institute 





OCTOBER 1955 ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 
DECEMBER 1955 





THE MEANING OF 


REGIONALISM IN AR 


FIRST 
AWARD 1956 
“Best photograph of an 





architectural subject published 


in a magazine 











LE CORBUSIER'S NOTRE DAME DU HAUT AT RONCHAMP FIRST 
AWARD 1956 
‘Best article in a 


professional architectura 





magazine 
The Shurrican Spstitate of pchibecl 
echiberta reel feurmabiss daar 1955 


Tho American Sastilale of Apohilock 

Sechideclaral fournaliom Dlvards 1955 
Mhcthor- Proto Beelluschi' 

Liblished. 4 hochchuteal Record, 


Feist Mward Class 6 
Phohographer Reeve Bhaarrs 
BMlisheed by Wecbilechival Heceadl 
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The American Institute of Architects has 
presented to Architectural Record both First 
Awards for which architectural magazines were 
eligible in its Third Annual Architectural 


. bes The significance of these awards—made by 
Journalism Competition. —— 


architects judging the merits of architectural 
journalism—will not escape building product 





Architectural Record has now won five out of 


six possible top awards in editorial competitions 
sponsored by the A.I.A.—the professional advertisers who seek to rate architectural 


organization preeminently representing the magazines on the basis of readership. 


audience for which all architectural 
magazines are edited. 








ARCHITECTURAL RECORD in 
of Architects’ Journalism competition 





5 out of 6 Awards by the American 
Institute of Architects bespeak the editorial values of 
Architectural Record 


0 


Tle American Inaslilute of Apahabacl 
A5eohalacloorad, Socovatison Savard, (953 
Frat Aswore-Olass3 
A-biobes “a frrofasioal 
archi lectured erecd 
' Aelhor ‘ Rolie: sacthee 
Selblshed by Apchdbaclerad Kecord 
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FIRST 

AWARD 1955 

“Best article in a 
professional architectural 


magazine 


Additional editorial reasons why year after year (and again Again in 1956, your architectural advertising is 

in 1956) more building product manufacturers and their most productive when addressed directly to archi- 

advertising agencies are placing more pages of advertising tects and engineers in the one magazine edited 

7 — Record than in any other architectural specifically for architects and engineers— Archi- 
ag; : tectural Record. 


1 A total of 36 awards for editorial 
excellence—a record for architectural magazines. 


Editorial content timed and balanced with 
the aid of Dodge Reports of building planning 


s 
activity to be of top value to architects and Arch 
engineers in terms of the work on their boards. ; ec i] fa ecor 


3 Most editorial pages in the field— omeunin 
ith lited ifically for architect: -W. 
and hg ——— “‘workbook of the active 

4 Steady preference of architects and engineers architect and engineer” 

for pe rename: Record as shown by 84 out 

of 91 readership studies sponsored by 

building product manufacturers and 119 West 40th Street - New York 18, N. Y, 


advertising agencies. OXford 5-3000 





THE REFINERY CATALOG MAKES IT 


FOR YOUR CUSTOMERS TO 


In the 
Multi-Billion Dollar 


REFINING 
PETROCHEMICAL 
Market 























Wher you file your catalog in REFINERY CATALOG, it has 
escaped the waste basket, the dark corner, and the vagaries of 
filing systems to which individual catalogs are subjected. 

Once on the desk of the refinery equipment buyer, the 
REFINERY CATALOG stays there. Its size, and the value of its 
composite contents, assure it a place of importance. 

Containing as it does hundreds of manufacturer’s catalogs, 
REFINERY CATALOG is a readily available source of informa- 
tion for comparison of products. Completely indexed by com- 
panies and cross-indexed by products, it speeds up the buying 
and selecting of equipment . . . makes it easier for your cus- 
tomers to buy. In 20 years of consistent usage, customers and 
prospects have developed the habit of “looking it up first” in 
REFINERY CATALOG. 

This habit has made Rerinery CaTatoe the primary source 
of buying information for the oil refining-natural gasoline- 
petrochemical industry. 


Contact any of the Gulf offices listed here for 
prompt service, help or information concerning 
the REFINERY CATALOG, or write today for free 
illustrated brochure on Petroleum Refinery Cata- 
loging. 


GULF PUBLISHING COMPANY 


World's Largest OIL INDUSTRY Publishers 


Houston (19), 3301 Buffalo Drive, JAckson 9-4301 

New York (17), 250 Park Avenue, YUkon 6-6558 

Chicago (4), 332 S. Michigan Avenue, WAbash 2-9330 

Cleveland (15), 1010 Euclid Avenue, MAin 1-3295 

Tulsa (3), Hunt Building, Diamond 3-1844 

Dallas (1), 518 Santa Fe Building, PRospect 7344 , 
Los Angeles, W. W. Wilson. Building, Huntington Park, LUdlow 7-1219 
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Here’s What Refinery Buyers* Say— 


“I consider the Refinery Catalog the most 
useful and best composed catalog of this type 
and I use this catalog more than all others 
combined.” 

“Separate catalogs, additional sheets and bro- 
chures are difficult to keep in a suitable order, 
whereas a complete collection in one catalog is 
always ready and handy.” 

“We find the Refirfery Catalog to be our 
best guide for purchasing and selecting of the 
proper equipment.” 

“I have had many occasions to refer to the 
Refinery Catalog concerning equipment and 
material.” 

“We have found the Refinery Catalog to be 
very useful in all phases of our business.” 


Names on request 
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Measure it any way // 
you want to... IN 
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Textile Industries gives you more mill readership 
of dyeing, bleaching and finishing 


When brewing up a pitch aimed at wet processors, you are 
smart to remember this: Dyeing, bleaching and finishing is 
not a separate, but an integral, part of general textile 
manufacturing. 

While the dryer and chemist may be your prime targets, 
your acceptance by management is equally desirable. There- 
fore, the coverage you want is many-sided. Use T.I. and you 
reach management, superintendents, purchasing agents, 
dryers, chemists, quality control and other technicians in 


91.4% of all dyeing, bleaching and finishing in the U.S.A 

High readership is a certainty. T.I. publishes more at 
ticles of interest to wet processing than does any other 
general textile publication. 

With coverage of 99.9% of all spindles, 99.7 of all 
looms, 97.5% of all knitting machines, 91.4 of all dye- 
ing, bleaching and finishing, 100°C of all synthetic fiber 
production in the U.S TEXTILE INDUSTRIES is your 


basic advertising medium for reaching all textiles 


Ww T.l. New Equipment Parade & Buyer’s Guide 
coming in mid-November. Ask to see pilot edition. 
Schedule. this important “13th issue” now. 


Textile Industries 


806 Peachtree St., N.E., Atlanta 8, Georgia 
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q Study the editors’ background in the industry served 


How many editors does the magazine employ? Are 
they working full time on the staff . . . does 
their education, ability and experience qualify 
them to write authoritatively, mold opinion, 
render service? For instance, STEEL points to 
33 full time editors with a total of 479 years’ 
experience serving metalworking, exclusively. 


2 Check into editorial achievements and performance 


Awards for editorial excellency are not important 
in themselves. But they do indicate the quality, 
completeness and thought underlying the editorial 
job. STEEL editors consistently win industry’s 
key editorial honors. For example, over the 
years, STEEL has captured eighteen “Industrial 
Marketing” awards for top editorial performance. 


7 ways to evaluate 


the qualifications of 
the men who edit 
a business paper 


Check for yourself how STEEL editors 
measure up to the vitally important job of 
serving fast-moving metalworking. Here is 
an editorial staff second to none in calibre, 
experience and ability. It’s another reason 
why STEEL is building on an ever-widen- 


ing base of faithful readers who rely on 


what STEEL editors say, week after week. 
It’s another reason why advertising in 
STEEL carries more weight, brings a greater 
return for each dollar invested. (This is an- 
other in STEEL’s continuing series, “How to 
Measure Readership of Business Papers”. If 


you would like reprints, drop us a line.) 


























3 How many have established reputations in the field? 


Have staff editors proved their right to inform 
their readers? Does industry ask their counsel? 
STEEL editors have “hot” ’phones . . . each 
week they receive countless calls for data and 
source material. ‘hey originate business trend 
stories for the newspress. Several have written au- 
thoritative textbooks on metalworking operations. 


7 


| 
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5 Think twice about staff editors who are “travel-shy 


Conscientious editors get off their chairs and 
into the plants — talk things over with the men 
they serve — travel thousands of miles every year 
to feel the pulsebeats of industry. In 1955 the men 
who edit STEEL traveled a total of 650,000 
miles to visit with key executives throughout 
Metalworking America and in foreign countries. 


A Penton Publication 


PENTON BuILDING, CLEVELAND 13, Ouro 







4. bo editors keep posted on changing industry needs? 


Alert, service-minded editors attend association 





meetings, forums, industrial planning § sessions, 
and other gatherings affecting their industry. 
STEEL editors, for example, have consistently 
played an important role in such sessions. Last 
different industrial 









year they participated in 177 
and trade association meetings across the U. S. 














6 Good editors are called upon to “speak their piece” 
Much of an industry's progress stems from an ex- 
change of information at industry group meetings. 
High-level editors are often called upon to moder- 
ate such discussions. Each year STEEL editors 
address such prominent groups as “American So 
ciety for Metals’, “American Management Associa- 
tion’, “Iron & Steel Engineers”, and many others. 


7 What experienced editors say makes news—or should 


Still another way to measure the stature of an 
editorial team is to check how often it is quoted. 
Each week, for example, television newscasters, 







radio commentators and national news columnists 






dip into STEEL’s storehouse of printed informa 
tion .. . and quote more than 600 separate news 
items originating in STEEL’s editorial content. 
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if production men in the pulp and paper field 
are important to you...maybe you'd like to know 
what publication is most important to them 


feo RM 


Here’s the story: 


by 8 independent 


333 men of known 
importance in the pulp and 
paper field (buyers of 
equipment and supplies) 
were asked to list the 
magazines of all types they 
read, and then to encircle 
the one most useful in their 
job. Paper TRADE JOURNAL 
led the list. 


Surveying the paper field, 
an advertiser found 

PAPER TRADE JOURNAL 
given first place more often 
than any other paper in 
the field by buyers of 
chemical cleaning service. 


Research directors 
interested in the pulp and 
paper field gave first place 
to Tappi as the journal most 
helpful in their work. 

PAPER TRADE JOURNAL was 
a very close second, and 

led all the others. 


surveys 





as revealed 


4 An advertiser surveyed his 


customers and prospects in 
the field of pulp and paper 
to determine publications 
read and considered “most 
helpful.” PAPER TRADE 
JOURNAL took first place. 


Executives in the 36 largest 
companies in paper and 
allied fields, as selected by 
Dun & Bradstreet, were 
asked by NEwswEEK to list 
the trade magazines they 
read. PAPER TRADE JOURNAL 
led the list by a wide 
margin. 


An advertiser of equipment 
asked his prospects to 

rate publications on the 
basis of papers read and 
papers preferred. 

PAPER TRADE JOURNAL 
came out on top. 








y, An advertiser had his 


agency find out which 
publication ranked highest 
in each of three categories: 
title, geographical area, 
and size of mill. 

PAPER TRADE JOURNAL was 
first in all three categories. 


Customers of a supplier to 
the pulp and paper field 
were asked to rank 
publications in order of 
their “helpfulness.” 

First place went — 

you’ve guessed it — 

to PAPER TRADE JOURNAL. 


Complete details on any 
of these surveys are 
available from any of 
our representatives. 








Advertisers, too, vote for 
PAPER TRADE JOURNAL 


The suppliers who sell to the 
pulp and paper field, and the 
agencies that represent them, 
consistently vote their dollars 
for PAppr TRADE JOURNAL 

by placing more pages of 
advertising in this publication 
than in any other in the field. 


So far this year 
50 new advertisers are using 
PAPER TRADE JOURNAL. 
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For detailed information, see our Service-Ad 
in Standard Rate & Data, Classification 109 


PAPER 


TRADE 


JOURNAL 





“the most useful paper” 


ABP 
@ 15 West 47th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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International Airport Terminal, Philadelphia—Architects: Carroll, Grisdale & Van Alen—Photographer I/red A. DeLardi 


PIOGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE wians PRODUCTIVE ADVERTISING 


ooo be the wrlds banrgsl anchilichiral ciremtali=n . 


PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE + 430 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22 +« A REINHOLD PUBLICATION = 
ABC — ABP 








HELP YOURSELF TO THIS 


Wars your particular advertising problem .. . 
how to handle inquiries—how to get case stories—how to 
present budgets? At a typical NIAA chapter round table, 
subjects like these get a thorough going-over. 

Who are these men? Your business partners in industrial 
advertising: advertisers, agency men, representatives of media 
and the graphic arts. Everybody, in fact, with a personal stake 
in industrial advertising. Thus the broad experience of the 
group makes NIAA a gold mine of ideas for each individual. 

Don’t be a lone wolf when you can draw on the help, 
experience, and friendship of this business-like team. Send 
that coupon today, and get the full story on how NIAA 
membership can brighten your future. 


NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL 
ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION 


The Advertising Man’s Best Buy! 


NIAA ... the largest individual membership 
advertising organization in the world; almost 
4000 people associated with industrial adver- 
tisers, advertising agencies, publications, and 
the graphic arts. Chapters located in 33 cities 
in the U. S. and Canada; memberships-at-large 
available to those who do not live in or near 
chapter cities. 


NIAA continuing programs, at the chapter or 
national level, include: Advertising Awards, 
Budget Survey, Business Paper Readership, 
College Cooperation, Conventions and Exhibits, 
Industrial Advertising Effectiveness, Manage- 
ment Relations, Media Practices, Research 
Planning and Control, Interassociation Relations. 


Get the whole ators | 








National Industrial Advertisers Association 
1776 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 

Please send me a copy of the booklet “If You 
Sell to Industry’’, describing what NIAA has to 
offer me, plus list of chapter locations. 

Name 

Tile 

Company 

Nature of business 
Address 

City 











MERCHANDISE AND MARKET 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY IN THE INTEREST OF ADVERTISERS 
by Associated Construction Publications 


Construction equipment dealers and contractors 
tell why they prefer ACP Regionals 


GEORGIA DEALER... “‘Yours is the best 
publication we have to reach the con- 
struction contractors and you can depend 
on us to use your ad section for the next 
‘27 years’ or as long as we are around!” 


MISSOURI CONTRACTOR ... “We have 
been a subscriber to Mid-West Contractor 
for many years, and have always found 
it interesting and informative. This one 
magazine we always read, for we depend 
on it for notices of work to be let, as 
well as results of lettings.” 


WISCONSIN DEALER... “We know it 
will interest you to learn we have re- 
ceived many fine sales’ leads from your 
publications and have at times sold equip- 
ment direct from the ads. This we know 
is the result of the excellent coverage you 
have of the construction industry in our 
territory.” 

MICHIGAN CONTRACTOR . . . “Of par- 
ticular interest to our outfit, besides the 
job advertising which we could not do 
without, is the wonderful coverage of all 
contractor activities, etc.” 


90°% OF ACP READERS ARE BUYERS 


Fully 90% of the readers of ACP are 
buyers. They are not “fringe” influencers 
—they are the men who actually buy 
the construction equipment you sell! They 
are both the big users of machinery, and 
the smaller operator whose buying, in 
the end, makes up the largest portion of 
the industry’s machinery sales. Public 
official coverage, too, is complete in ACP 
—from key state highway officials down 
through county, township, and municipal 
purchasing officials. Only in ACP Re- 
gionals is this thorough dual coverage 
possible. Here’s proof that your budget 
dollars are wisely invested when you 
select ACP! 


MISSOURI DEALER... “On many occa- 
sions we have had inquiries which we 
have been able to trace directly to our 
ads in your magazine and feel that with 
the coverage which you give in our terri- 
tory, no firm of our type should be with- 
out space in your magazine.” 


NEBRASKA CONTRACTOR... “We sub- 
scribe to a number of construction mag- 
azines and I am sincere in my statement 
that your publication is the outstanding 
one in this field.” 


NEW ENGLAND DEALER. . 
tors and public officials are constantly 
telling our salesmen and me how much 
they look forward to receiving New Eng- 
land Construction. We know that it goes 
to every contractor and public official in 
the construction industry in our area.” 


Dealers and contractors agree: ACP 
Regionals ring the bell —cash register 
bells — when you want to sell or buy a 
product! The comments shown above are 
typical of the many we receive — names 
and addresses on request. 


- “Contrac- 


JUNE, 1956 


ACP NOW READ BY 86,725 


Now, more than ever before, ACP 
Regionals are reaching more men you 
want to tell your sales message to. Com- 
bined circulation is at an all-time high. 
Penetration is deeper than any other 
publication or group of publications in 
the construction field. By actual survey, 
7 out of 10 construction men _ prefer 
ACP Regionals over all other construc- 
tion publications! Advertisers find it pays 
to match this preference by allocating the 
major portion of budgets to ACP. 


NEW BOOKLET OFFERED BY ACP 


ene et 
OT a Psi — 

An up-to-the-minute report of market 
conditions throughout the nation and how 
to reach them best is now being printed. 
For your free copy write to the secretary 
of ACP, address below. 





30 Nationally Known Manufacturers 
To Use 6000 Pages of 
Advertising in ACP During 1956 


The nationally known blue chip 
names in the construction industry 
will place more than 6,000 pages of 
advertising in ACP this year. They 
will allocate more than % million 
dollars of their budgets to the 14 
members of the ACP group. In pages, 
this is almost equal to the total annual 
advertising page content of any two 


Allis-Chalmers 
American Hoist 
American Tractor 
Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton 
Barber-Greene 
Blaw-Knox 

Bucyrus-Erie 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
Chicago Pneumatic 
Clark Equipment 


Gar Wood 


Insley 

lowa Mfg. 
Jaeger Mfg. 
Koehring 


Link Belt 





Euclid Div., G. M. 
Galion Iron Works 


International Harvester 


LeTourneau- Westinghouse 


national publications in the industry. 
Add to this approximately 14,000 
pages placed by other leading man- 
ufacturers and distributors in ACP 
and the combined total equals more 
than all advertising pages placed in 
the four leading national publications. 

Here are the thirty nationally known 
names in the construction world who 
regularly carry schedules in ACP. Is 
your firm represented here? Take a 
tip from them: tell your sales story 
in ACP Regionals! 


Marion Power Shovel 
Northwest Engineering 
Pioneer Engineering 
**Quick-Way’’ Truck Shovel 
Schield Bantam 

Smith Engineering 

Thew Shovel Co. 

T. L. Smith 

Unit Crane and Shovel 
Worthington 








ACP IS THE KEY TO THE $60 BILLION CONSTRUCTION MARKET 


Associated Construction Publications are 
14 regional construction publications 
that an advertiser can purchase as a 
unit or separately to blanket or pin- 


point the construction market. For de- 
tailed information, write George Stewart, 
Sec’y., 6 South Orange Avenue, South 
Orange, New Jersey. 
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Here's one way... 


FACTORY’S 16 FULL-TIME EDITORS 
serve the plant operating group 
in all the manufacturing industries 
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to judge editorial content 


Or...WHAT’S A BUSINESSPAPER’S 


EXCUSE FOR BEING? 


A BUSINESSPAPER EXISTS to serve its readers. That is elementary. 
And when it does this job well, it is likely to be 


a good advertising buy, too. 


It also seems reasonable to assume that a paper like FACTORY, 
with 16 full-time editors on its staff, can serve its readers better 
than publications which attempt to do a similar job, but with only 


a fraction of the editorial staff. 


One measure, then, of editorial value could well be the size 


and the competence of a businesspaper’s editorial staff. 


In FACTORY ’s case, the proof of the pudding may well lie in 
the fact that we have won more editorial achievement awards than we 
can fit on the wall. Or in the fact that more people pay to read 


FACTORY than any other monthly industrial businesspaper. 


This editorial supremacy helps make FACTORY the top advertising 
medium to do one job better: to reach the Plant Operating Group 


in all the manufacturing industries. 


FACTORY 


maueeament ane ealstals coum 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION + 330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. @ 
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GINEERING 
CHANICAL EN 
” CIRCULATION 


pased on function —" 
aah in whole or 1" po 


Fieldsof 
Specialization 
Aeronautics 
rodynamics 
ied Mechanics 
Combustion 
Electricity 
Electronics ; 
i c 
Fluid Mechan! 
Gas Turbine Power 
+ Transfer 
an g Ventilating 
Hydraulics 
mentation 
ener (mechanisms) 
i ign 
Machine Desig 
Plont Layout & Design 
Materials Engineering 
Materials Handling 
Metallursy 
Nuclear Engineering 
Qil and Gas Power 
Piping 
Power es 
Process Engineering 
Product Engineering 
Structural Design 
Thermodynamics 


These figures should 


° 
pecause they reflect 


Circulation 
4\0 


2198 
9021 
7257 
5923 
5136 
6926 
5791 
9934 
9289 
7636 
9193 
5566 
16265 
7637 
4495 
5819 
4518 
2968 
3795 
6183 
10715 
8511 
9273 
3967 
8668 


not be totalled 
yerlapping ° 


functions. \ dividual totals, however, 
acc ately dicate spec alization of N E 


readers in each field. 


7, 
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the adjectives and 


examine the men! 


Design is an engineering function. Because power, product, 
process and machine design is so basically mechanical, 

only a mechanical engineer can interpret the mechanical 
requirements of a design and translate them to a specification 


This is why the engineers who read MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING are so important to advertisers seeking a 


“design” audience. No other publication delivers exclusively 
so large a group of mechanical engineers...so highly 
qualified to take responsible charge of design work. 


Proof? An exhaustive study* of ASME membership to 
determine the fields of specialization of its members 


produced the results, as they pertain to design functions, 
shown at the left. 


Only MECHANICAL ENGINEERING can put your 

sales story before this, the world’s largest audience of 
mechanical engineers—over 40,000 men in responsible charge 
of design, development, production, control and operation. 


*Write for your copy of the full report of this study. 


Engineers are educated to specify and buy 


Published by 


rS Mechanical Engineering 


THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 
29 West 39th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 





“The purpose of industrial advertising is not 
to sell, but to make salesmen more effective.” 





INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING’S 
INCREASED RESPONSIBILITY 
IN MANAGEMENT 


By David F. Austin 
Executive Vice-president 
(Commercial) 

U. S. Steel Corp. 


Pittsburgh 


= This moment holds a special sig- 
nificance for me. It is the eighth 
anniversary of a very memorable 
and heartwarming experience. 
Those of you who gathered together 
in Buffalo in 1948, for your 26th 
Annual NIAA Conference, ap- 
plauded most generously my at- 
tempt to outline advertising’s rela- 
tionship to management and man- 


agement’s paralleling relationship to 
advertising. I will not soon forget 
the acclaim you so graciously ac- 
corded me. 

My admiration has always been 
for the salesman who knows enough 
to leave once he has the order. 
However, when your kind invitation 
arrived a few weeks ago, I was so 
intrigued by the theme of your con- 
ference, ‘“Advertising’s Increased 
Responsibility in Management,” that 
I decided in spite of strong mis- 
givings to chance a repeat perform- 
ance. 

What intrigued me most was the 


significance of the use of the prep- 
osition “in” “responsibility in 
management.” 

Within my memory and certainly 
within the memory of many of you, 





the industrial advertising manager 
received his assignment, not be- 
cause he was qualified, but because 
he was able to combine new duties 
with those he already performed. 

The fact that he knew nothing 
about advertising seemed of little, 
if any, consequence. The advertis- 
ing agency would do the technical 
work, and the president would tell 
him what to say to the agency; and 
don’t think the president didn’t — 
if incredibly he ran out of ideas, 
then the vice president, or the 
treasurer, or the sales manager, or 
even the office manager would vol- 
unteer. For that was the age of ad- 
vertising experts — everyone, that 
is, but the advertising manager who 
performed the function. 

Looking back, this was complete- 
ly understandable. Industrial adver- 
tising was considered unimportant; 
in fact, it was considered somewhat 
of a luxury. Advertising frequently 
was undertaken merely to satisfy 
management’s ego. It was written to 
reach business associates. It was 
considered the “thing to do” or was 
done to parallel a competitor’s ac- 
tion. 

Let’s face it — the advertising 
manager wasn’t important, either. 
When the advertising consisted of a 
picture of the plant or a bit of 
homely philosophy which the presi- 
dent had picked up in some house 
organ, life was easy; and a part- 
time clerk constituted an adequate 
advertising manager. 


Exit, part-time admen . . Along 
came some bright boy who sug- 
gested that advertising should help 
sell. This innovation delivered a 
body blow from which but few ad- 
vertising men recovered. Thus men 
of vision began to replace part-time 
advertising managers; and they rec- 
ognized this “new” concept as op- 
portunity, hence a new age of ad- 
vertising was born. 

There is still a long distance to 
go. The very talents which make 
you effective advertising men make 
you suspect to a degree. It is a little 
difficult for men who climb the lad- 
der in the operating department, the 
engineering department, the legal 
department, or for that matter who 
come up through sales, to believe 
that a man capable of whipping up 
a singing commercial is also capable 
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of balancing a budget. The concept 
that advertising men are the “bright 
idea boys” who need the restraining 
hand of level-headed management 
is not conducive to acquiring in- 
creased responsibilities. 


Typewriters not enough .. To 
shoulder increased responsibilities 
in management, you must direct 
your creative talents beyond the 
typewriter, the layout board, or the 
television studio. 

Today the industrial advertising 
manager stands at the crossroads. 
He can assume responsibilities in 
management or by default he can 
relegate his function to that of serv- 
ice. If he chooses the latter course, 
someone else will take over the 
management responsibilities by de- 
fault. New titles such as, “marketing 
manager,” “marketing director,” 
and even “vice-president in charge 
of marketing,” now are appearing in 
many corporations representative of 
those men who have been willing to 
accept the new and broader concept 
of marketing responsibility. Why? 

Because the major problem today 
is not production but distribution. 
The sales manager and the adver- 
tising manager each must be mar- 
keting minded since they must work 
together; because neither one is 
fully equipped without the other. 

You as_ industrial advertising 
managers must be a vital part of the 
management marketing group if 
your company is to meet the chal- 
lenge of our dynamic and expand- 
ing economy. The question is, “Are 
you prepared to meet this chal- 
lenge?” 


Get closer to sales .. What do you 
know about sales? I do not mean 
by that question, the percentage of 
product production sold to an in- 
dustry classification or the increase 
in total sales this year as compared 
with certain previous years. I mean 
what do you know about the actual 
mechanics of selling of which you 
are such an essential part. How 
long has it been since you travelled 
with a salesman, studied customer 
reactions and learned the salesman’s 
problems first hand? 

How long has it been since you 
reviewed the sales objectives with 
sales management? 

What part do you take in sales 
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meetings? Does participation con- 
sist only of the presentation by your 
advertising agency of the advertis- 
ing campaign? Or do you personally 
translate the contribution you ex- 
pect your program to make toward 
the attainment of the sales objec- 
tive? 

When did you last utilize com- 
mercial research information? I 
don’t mean a trade paper survey 
of what customers read. I mean in- 
formation about markets, motiva- 
tions, and customer attitudes. 

In my remarks to this group eight 
years ago I said, “I would rather 
own a market than a mill.” This was 
widely quoted because there was 
emerging at that time a new mar- 
keting concept that is familiar to 
each of us today. 


More, but not for all . . Greater 
population, increased productivity, 
higher personal income — these are 
only a few of the factors which will 
stimulate even greater future de- 
mand for the products of American 
industry. Speaking about the steel 
industry, with which I am most fa- 
miliar, we have already added 40% 
to our capacity since the end of 
World War II. In my opinion, an 
additional 25,000,000 to 35,000,000 
tons of capacity will be required in 
the next ten years to meet peak de- 
mand. 

With a favorable climate for busi- 
ness, we can confidently expect this 
long-term growth. But we can just 
as confidently expect ups and downs 
in that growth from year to year. 
Furthermore, we can also confidently 








predict that this greater demand 
will not be spread proportionately 
across all companies. Some will get 
more and others will get less. 

This situation will occur in all] in- 
dustries. The benefits of growth of 
our national economy will come to 
those companies which are best able 
to serve that economy. 

From a_ production standpoint, 
they must be equipped to turn out 
more and better products at the 
lowest possible cost. And, to my 
mind, even more importantly, they 
must be equipped to sell those 
products as efficiently and effec- 
tively as they produce them. 


Plan marketing ahead . . Every 
man in this room has knowledge 
of increased production capacity 
under construction or on the draw- 
ing boards. Are our marketing 
plans as well planned in advance? 
Are our advertising and promotion 
plans ready to roll even before our 
production lines? Are our sales and 
distribution methods as modern and 
efficient as our production lines? 

Let me remind you that techno- 
logical advancement is not confined 
to machines and equipment alone. 
It is equally applicable to the 
science of merchandising. These 
tools must be used if the skill in 
the market place is to match the 
science of the mill. 

The technology of marketing has 
advanced. But it must advance 
much further if we are to capitalize 
on the growth of the economy and 
to even further stimulate that 
growth. 


Jobs for advertising . . This puts 
the job squarely up to two manage- 
ment functions — line sales and ad- 
vertising. Just for the purpose of 
this discussion, let us assume that 
line sales — the people who call on 
customers — are adequately pre- 
pared; have been _ thoroughly 
trained, given the necessary incen- 
tives, are adequately directed, and 
are geared to go out and do an ade- 
quate job. What, then, is the in- 
creased responsibility of advertis- 
ing? It seems to me it is possible 
of precise definition: 


1. To inspire enthusiasm among 
salesmen for the product and to give 
them a sense of pride in their com- 
pany’s activities. 


2. To reach, via media, more 
people who buy or influence buying. 


3. To reach selected markets ef- 
fectively at the lowest possible cost. 


4. To furnish the sales organiza- 
tion with sales material that will 
speed up their calls and make each 
call more effective and productive. 


5. To get maximum mileage 
from advertising through proper 
utilization in merchandising. 

A big job — yes, but also a great 
opportunity. Today’s advertising 
manager must turn his creative tal- 
ents from advertising to creative 
selling. He must step up into the 
management marketing team as an 
expert on markets and motivation. 

I am sure there are certain ad- 
vertising managers who regard the 
marketing concept with suspicion, 


who fear a diminution of their re- 
sponsibility and authority. There is 
no cause for this fear. In fact, the 
marketing concept represents the 
greatest challenge and opportunity 
that advertising has ever been of- 
fered. 


Tell, not sell, is job . . To meet 
this challenge, however, the adver- 
tising manager will have to adjust 
his sights. He must realize that his 
part in the marketing process is that 
of communication. His job is telling, 
not selling. 

Too often when advertising is 
challenged we attempt to justify it 
on the basis of how many “widgets” 
were sold or how many inquiries 
were received. If an evaluation of 
advertising were that simple, we 
would quickly arrive at one of two 
solutions — do away with advertis- 
ing or increase it and do away with 
the sales force. Actually, we do not 
need expensive surveys to show 
how many industrial products are 
sold by advertising alone. 

The answer is, for all practical 
purposes, none. This may sound to 
you as though I do not believe in 
advertising. Far from it. Our rec- 
ord of advertising in U. S. Steel, 
which I have consistently as well as 
enthusiastically sponsored, indicates 
my personal belief in advertising. 
But, we believe in it because of the 
record of its accomplishment. We 
believe in it because we have not 
asked it to do the impossible. 


Boost sales efficiency . . Adver- 
tising has one function and one 
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function only to speed up the 
selling process. It does this in sev- 
eral ways: by contacting those who 
influence purchases, by arousing 
interest, by developing preference, 
by motivation; but its justification 
for being lies solely in its ability to 
increase the efficiency of the sales 
effort. Is this a big enough respon- 
sibility for an advertising manager? 

Picture, if you can, a single in- 
dustry suddenly deprived of the 
forces of mass communication. Un- 
der these conditions, the sole con- 
tacts with customers would be con- 
fined to the personal calls made by 
Under 


the salesman would have to explain, 


salesmen. these conditions 
in detail, the function and worth of 
the product. 

He would be forced to spend his 
time introducing the company, what 
it does, and why the company war- 
rants confidence; and he would have 
to see personally all the people who 
might have even a negative influ- 
ence on purchases. Think in the 
matter of time alone how the effi- 
ciency of the salesman would be 
impaired by the lack of proper com- 
munication. 

To carry this picture to its in- 
evitable conclusion we can envisage 
loaded with unsold 
production 


warehouses 
goods, lines idle, and 
blast open hearths 


black and cold. And we would see 


furnaces and 


vast numbers of unemployed, un- 
able because of lack of money to 
purchase the goods which are so 
plentiful. For the rate of distribu- 
tion would fail to keep up with the 
rate of production. A company can 
survive without advertising, but an 
industry not ever. 

With the necessity for speeding 
up the process of distribution, man- 
agement must promptly recognize 
the need of increasing the sales- 
man’s efficiency in every possible 
way. Advertising assumes a greater 
responsibility and becomes a more 
important part of the marketing 
team. Advertising should be judged 
by top management, not on its abil- 
ity to sell but on its ability to tell: 
not on its ability to make a sale 
but on its ability to create a more 
efficient salesman. 


Management, take heed . . If ad- 


vertising were to be judged on this 
basis by top management, many of 
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See these other NIAA conference highlights . 


> Three ways to get ideas from your admen ..........Pp. 


Marketing professor Herbert True tells you how 


>» Don’t fumble ‘marketing department concept’ ..... .p. 


What will be the industrial advertising manager's role 
under the new “director of marketing”? Top executives and NIAA members 


offer opinions at the NIAA conference. 


>» How much should creative work cost? ...........++—P. 


Some answers by panelists Ira Rubel, Dick Hodgson 


and Hal Burnett 


> IARI head flays phoney research... 16 ssc cen tesa 


Dr. Bachelder tells why and how good research is 


working for you. 


>» NIAA’s new ad award program announced .........p. 


the present frustrations of advertis- 
ing management would be elimi- 
nated. If top management will rec- 
ognize the importance of advertising 
to the selling process, it then will 
give proper recognition to the men 
who produce it. Advertising’s ac- 
complishments are in direct propor- 
tion to the skill of its workers, and 
skilled workers are attracted where 
there is appreciative recognition of 
their talents. 

I am not speaking of financial 
recognition alone, This is, of course, 
important in any job or profession. 
But the advertising manager is cre- 
ative and directs the work of crea- 
tive people. He is dependent not 
only upon a salary, but upon con- 
tact with and inspiration from his 
leaders. 


Ad-sales relation vital . . There 
are many ways to measure the 
tangible worth of creative talent; 
but there is no bona fide method by 
which one can measure the agony 
of creative production. It demands, 
it deserves, it requires, the inspira- 
tion of enlightened leadership. One 
may offer this leadership only by 
manifesting an honest appreciation 


of the advertising man’s sincerity 
and by acceptance of the fact that 
the relationship between the effec- 
tiveness of his advertising and suc- 
cessful sales effort is a direct rela- 
tionship and a valuable one. 

By giving men greater under- 
standing of what they do and why 
they do what they do, we inspire 
a faith in their effort and help them 
to accomplish much. It is one way 
to release that last atom of energy 
which is the difference between 
outstanding success and mediocrity. 

America today cannot afford me- 
diocrity. Our future and the future 
of our children depend on the ap- 
plication of our greatest skills in in- 
vention, in production, and in dis- 
tribution. The skills that produced 
the fiery open hearths, the rolling 
production lines, the speeding ar- 
teries of transportation must forge 
a mighty maw of markets to con- 
sume the goods they have produced. 
Let us meet automation with ac- 
tivation. Let us coordinate our sell- 
ing skills and advertising arts into 
a marketing force that will bury 
forever the spectre of poverty and 
depression not only in America, but 
in a new free world of tomorrow. ® 





WHAT'S AHEAD? 





‘Fortune’ pictures 
booming future, 
adman’s part in it 


= cHICAGO—A booming future for 
the American economy—in which 
industrial advertising will play a 
major role—was predicted by Ralph 
D. Paine, Jr., publisher of Fortune, 
New York, at the NIAA confer- 
ence. 
He spoke before and after the 
premiere showing of Fortune’s 
sound and color film, “Opportuni- 
ties Unlimited.” 
The film pictured a swiftly ex- 
panding economy which will de- 
mand a flood of goods, and services 
from industry. , 
Mr. Paine picked out these three Why markets are bigger . . Some | (00.00! 
points in the film which he deemed group, which now is 42% of all income : 
of primary importance. 


1. Population—the U. S. population 

will increase to about 195,000,000 IA A 1 

by 1970 and to between 200,000,000 N film 
and 225,000,000 by 1975. story .. 


2. Productivity—Productivity per 
man, which had increased at a steady 
2%. per year up to 1947, now is in- 
creasing 3% per year, which means 
that productivity will double in Distribution job . . Below: Manas 
about 20 years. ment is realizing that indust! 

is distribution. Goods must mov 
3. Marketing—the time lag between sumer to match desires with income 
invention of a product and its being with costs, consumption witl 
placed on the market is steadily de- 
creasing. Allowing for war years, it 
took 15 years for television to go 
from the invention to the marketing 
stage. But now inventions only two 
to three years old are already on 
the market. 





Real income up. . 
middle income consumer 


more spending power than ge 


These three points are of special 
significance to industrial advertising, 
Mr. Paine said, because “there are 
no more production problems—we 
can produce anything. The only 
problem is distribution.” 

Consumer advertising’s role as a 
leader in the expanding economy al- 
ready is recognized, Mr. Paine said, 
but the role of industrial advertising 
is less well understood. 

But, he said, “as industry gets 
bigger, the role of industrial adver- 
tising will grow in importance . . 
because industrial advertising is the 
vital channel of communication 
within industry.” 
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Automation Fleet Owner’ 


Fischer Black John C. Vaaler Waldo G. Bowman *Colin Carmichael W. T. Stuart P. I. Prentice 
Electrical World Chemical Processing Engineering Machine Electrical House & Home 


Construction & 


*xkW. J. Campbell G. F. Sullivan Alex E. Javitz *L. N. Rowley H. R. Clauser M. J. Murphy 
Steel Iron Age | Electrical Power Materials & Factory 
. Methods Management & 


MA 
Maintenance 


48S business papers 
win IM awards 


Judges urge more research, faster reading 


Shirley Howard , ~MERCHANDISING 


Giftwares 


Leonard Kanter Harold Highland Lansford King Stuart B. Tinsley Betty Dornheim *Gordon J. Lawler 
Food Topics Modern Hardwaring Jewelers’ Pharmacy curtain & Drapery American 


Circular-Keystone Lumberman 
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W. O. Voegele 
Hotel Management 


J. K. Willy 
Hotel Monthly 


Olga Gueft 


Interiors 


Ken Eymann 
American Motel 


x*kkxkJane Fiske 
Mitarachi 
Industrial Design 


Bob Gresham 


Ned Greene 
Restaurant 


Management 


James A. Nelson 


Pest Control 


C. L. Staples 


institutions 


Tourist Court 


Journal 


INSTITUTIONAL 


® Leading business publications are 
doing an outstanding editorial job 
but many others need to do more 
original research of benefit to read- 
ers and more to make their pages 
easier to read. 

That was the consensus of 28 
judges who selected 14 first-place 
plaque winners and 34 certificate of 
merit winners in INDUSTRIAL MAR- 
KETINGs 18th Annual_ Editorial 
Competition for Business Publica- 
tions. Award winners, who won for 
such things as outstanding article 
and outstanding series of articles in 
various categories, were announced 
at the annual conference of the Na- 
tional Industrial Advertisers As- 
sociation. 


indicates additional award 


John S. Hawley, manager of mar- 
keting planning, Illinois Tool Works, 
Elgin, Ill., speaking for the judges 
of industrial publications, said that 
such publications generally could 
strengthen themselves by perform- 
ing more original research work. 

“Publications that won awards for 
research were deserving,” he said, 
“but most of the entries in this cate- 
gory showed a lack of really orig- 
inal research.” 

Frank Ewing, chairman of the 
board of the Fensholt Co., Chicago 
agency, who also was a_ judge, 
stressed the large number of high- 
quality entries, including many that 
did not win. He said the choice was 
often difficult, and he had a word 
for the losers: “Winning an award 
is fine, but the stimulation of enter- 


Henry S. Ehle 
American 


' 
} Restaurant 


W. A. Richardson 


Medical Economics 


ing the competition makes 
entrant a winner. The very fact that 
an editor has taken pains to prepare 
an entry helps him, and shows that 
he is interested, that he is striving 
to be more helpful to his industry.” 

A record 615 entries competed in 
this year’s contest. 

In addition to industrial publica- 
n page 136 


every 


ntinuea 


Edward Ford 


Motor 


W. K. Toboldt 
Electrical Motor 


L, I. Fiddle 


sleaning 


Frank Breese *Laurence Wray 


National 


Nick W. Garfin 


Furniture Retailer Service 


Petroleum News Merchandising Laundry W 
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How's your DIIQ? 



































industrial admen must 
be more creative 


You, too, can think up ideas. . in fact, you'd better 


By G. Herbert True 


# If you are an industrial sales o1 
advertising executive and you sur- 
prise three or more people, your 
DIIQ should be at least 20. 

Your DIIQ is your Daily Idea In- 
telligence Quotient, or the number 
of times daily that your associates 
or employes voluntarily interrupt 
you to offer ideas on how to im- 
prove some facet of your marketing 
activities 

There is little doubt that every 
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salesman, advertising assistant or 
advertising agency person has many 
business-getting or money-saving 
ideas that he or she refrains from 
offering to the sales manager, ad- 
vertising manager or agency Vv. Pp. 

A suggestion box won’t help, par- 
ticularly if the person is required to 
sign his name to the suggestion. The 
answer is for the industrial market- 
ing executive to cultivate a kind of 
atmosphere that encourages subor- 
dinates to volunteer their ideas 
verbally 


He can do that four ways: 

















1. Recognize the creative poten- 
tial of every individual. 


2. Encourage a climate of safety, 
wherein any idea or suggestion is 
encouraged regardless of how ri- 
diculous it may appear to the exec- 
utive. 


3. Recognize that the easiest way 
to justify this principle is to accept 
the fact that all established rules, 
customs, conventions, laws and 
theories are not absolute. Knowledge 
doesn’t keep any better than fish. 


vontinued on page 104 





The second of two articles 


In profile .. 


industrial ad manager 
shows new promise 


One out of four who leave their jobs rise 


to sales executive or another executive post 


By Merle Kingman 


= The industrial advertising man- 
ager is growing stronger. 

In the past decade or two he has 
been accused by some of an in- 
feriority complex, and this has been 
accompanied by, or perhaps was due 
to, much talk and effort to increase 
his stature and “sell” his manage- 
ment on the value of advertising. 

Today many signs indicate that 
the industrial advertising manager 
is doing very nicely, thank you, and 
his inferiority feelings, if he ever 
had any, can be dispelled. 

Here are some of the signs of his 
growing strength, uncovered by an 
IM study of 418 industrial advertis- 
ing managers: 
> One out of four of today’s indus- 
trial advertising managers built his 
advertising department from scratch 
—that is, his company had no previ- 
ous advertising manager. His com- 
pany formerly did very little adver- 
tising or let some other executive 
handle it in his spare moments (such 
as the sales manager, or sometimes 
even the purchasing agent or office 
manager). This high proportion of 
advertising managers who filled 
newly-created posts is a pretty good 
indication that the efforts to sell 
management on the benefits of ad- 
vertising are paying off and that 
many industrial companies are pay- 
ing serious attention to advertising 
as they never did before. 
> One out of four industrial adver- 
tising managers who leave their jobs 
do so to rise to sales executive posts 
or occasionally to executive posi- 
tions other than sales. 
> Titles acquired by some in this 
group include many new-sounding 
ones that reflect the trend toward 
the new “marketing department 
concept” and the advertising man- 


titles 
such as marketing director, sales co- 


ager’s opportunity therein 
ordinator and manager of market 
development. 
> Two out of three industrial ad- 
vertising managers say their man- 
agement’s understanding of adver- 
tising’s value is good or excellent, 
and 90% say that that understanding 
has improved in the past five years 
(IM, May). 

These are among the findings of 
IM’s_ mail survey 
which drew 418 replies from in- 


questionnaire 
advertising managers of 
companies of different size and 
products throughout the country. 


dustrial 


Where from, where to? .. Among 
the things IM.sought to find out in 
its study were: Where do industrial 
advertising come from 
(what is the best stepping stone to 
the post)? What does it take to be 
successful at the job? Where do 
industrial advertising managers go 
(what are the opportunities for ad- 


managers 


vancement) ? 

To throw light on the last ques- 
tion, IM asked: What happened to 
the advertising manager you re- 
placed? It was the answers to this 
large 
proportion of companies that have 
an ad manager for the first time. 

Of 379 ad managers answering this 


question that revealed the 


question, 27% said there was no 
previous ad manager at the com- 
pany. The figure gives added sub- 
stance to the statement of execu- 
tive vice-president David Austin of 
U. S. Steel Corp. at the NIAA con- 
ference that the “part-time adver- 
tising manager” is going out of 
existence (see page 37). He referred 
to the old practice of asking the 
other official 
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purchasing agent or 














$6,000—6,999 





Average salary brackets for advertising managers . . by region 


to handle advertising when he was 
not busy with his primary duties. 

Some 277 ad managers had pred- 
ecessors on the job, and told what 
happened to them. Of these pred- 
ecessors, 25% rose to executive 
positions in sales or in areas other 
than sales at the same company or 
at another company. Breaking this 
figure down, 16% became sales ex- 
ecutives and 9% were promoted to 
some other type of post. 

Of 44 advertising managers who 
rose to sales executive, nine became 
sales managers, six became division 
or regional sales managers, four be- 
came vice-presidents in charge of 
sales and four became assistant sales 
managers. Other titles listed included 
manager of sales planning, sales co- 
ordinator, director of sales develop- 
ment, manager of market develop- 
ment, marketing director, manager 
of jobber sales, assistant branch 
manager, assistant general 
manager and export sales manager. 

Among those who rose to execu- 
tive positions other than sales, two 
became company presidents, three 


sales 
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were vice-presidents and three as- 
sistants to the president. Other titles 
included vice-president and general 
manager, executive vice-president, 
division manager, general manager, 
manager of production planning, ex- 
ecutive assistant, director of indus- 
trial relations and district engineer. 


17% go to agencies .. Here is 
what happened to the remaining 
15%: 

e About 17% went into the agency 
business, including several who 
started their own agencies. 

© Some 20% 
managers of other companies, pre- 
sumably lured by higher pay. This 
included 3% who became advertis- 
ing managers of consumer-product 


became advertising 


companies. 

® Another 4% started their own 
businesses (not agencies), 3% got 
promoted with similar titles such as 
merchandising manager, sales pro- 
motion manager or public relations 
director, and 9% retired. 


@ On the darker side, 14 ad man- 


agers died (5%) and 15 were fired 
from their jobs. 

The remainder went into rarer, 
widely varied types of jobs such as 
newspaper reporter, publisher, per- 
sonnel director, research engineer, 
office manager, space salesman, and 
so on. 

What is most needed for success 
as an industrial advertising manager 
and what contributes most to his 
advancement? 

Clues to the answer were found 
in comments volunteered by two of 
the admen. One 37-year-old adver- 
tising manager who started his job 
at $5,000 a year and has boosted 
his salary to $13,000 in eight years, 
commented: 

“The increase in earnings came 
mostly from increased sales respon- 
sibilities, not advertising.” 

A 32-year-old advertising man- 
ager who also has been on the job 
eight years, has had an even bigger 
increase, starting at $3,600 and ele- 
vating his salary to $13,500 today. 
He noted: 


yontinued 


n page 48 





Salaries of industrial ad managers 


(Median, or middle salaries, are listed for each bracket) 
: See eee ee ee | 


NO. RE- : YEARS AS NO. RE- 
AGE MEDIAN SALARY PORTING ; AD MANAGER MEDIANSALARY PORTING 


20 to 25 years $6,000 4 | or 2 years $8,000 to $8,999 123 
26 to 30 years $6,000 to $6,999 66 3 or 4 years $8,000 to $8,999 106 
31 to 35 years $8,000 to $8,999 5 or 6 year $9,000 to $9,999 54 
36 to 40 years $8,000 to $8,999 7 or 8 years $10,000 to $10,999 33 
41 4045 years $10,000 to $10,999 9 or 10 year $10,000 to $10,999 32 
46 to 50 years $10,000 to $10,999 I to 15 years $10,000 to $10,999 34 
51 to 55 years $10,000 to $10,999 16 to 20 year: $11,000 to $11,999 15 
56 to 60 years $11,000 to $11,999 21 to 25 year $11,000 to $11,999 9 
61 to 65 years —- $10,000 to $10,999 26 to 30 years —-$12,000 to $12,999 8 

31 or more years $10,000 to $10,999 2 





MAJOR CITIES MEDIAN SALARY NUMBER POPULATION 


OF CITY 
New York $10,000 25 ; WHERE LOCATED MEDIAN SALARY 
Chicago $ 9,750 38 : 
Cleusland $ 9,000 15 |,000,000 or over $9,000 to $9,999 
Pittsburgh $11,000 13 500,000 to 1,000,000 $8,000 to $8,999 
100,000 to 500,000 $8,000 to $8,999 


Philadelphia $ 9,775 16 : 
ititieseknn $ 9.500 Less than 100,000 $8,000 to $8,999 


St. Louis $ 7,800 
Los Angeles 


AD BUDGET MEDIAN SALARY : MEDIAN 
$10,000 or less $7,000 to $7,999 SALES VOLUME SeAARY 


$11,000 to $20,000  —- $8,000 to $8,999 Less than $1,000,000 $8,000 to $8,999 12 
$21,000 to $30,000 $8,000 to $8,999 $1,000,000 to $5,000,000 $7,000 to $7,999 109 
$31,000 to $50,000 $7,000 to $7,999 $6,000,000 to $10,000,000 $9,000 to $9,999 78 
$51,000 to $75,000 $7,000 to $7,999 : $11,000,000 to $20,000,000 $9,000 to $9,999 65 
$76,000 to $100,000 $7,000 to $7,999 $21,000,000 to $30,000,000 $10,000 to $10,999 33 
$101,000 to $200,000 $9,000 to $9,999 $31,000,000 to $40,000,000 $10,000 to $10,999 24 
$201,000 to $400,000 $9,000 to $9,999 : $41,000,000 to $50,000,000 $10,000 to $10,999 19 
Over $400,000 $12,000 to $12,999 $51,000,000 to $75,000,000 $10,000 to $10,999 12 

Over $75,000,000 Over $13,000 35 


SALARY MEDIAN BONUS NUMBER NO. OF PERSONS 
Under $5,000 $100 to $199 3 SUPERVISED MEDIAN SALARY NUMBER 


$5,000 to $5,999 $300 to $399 14 | $7,000 to $7,999 10! 
$6,000 to $6,999 $300 to $399 3| 3 $8,000 to $8,999 104 
$7,000 to $7,999 $600 to $699 32 5 $9,000 to $9,999 70 
$8,000 to $8,999 $600 to $699 31 : 7 $11,000 to $11,999 37 
$9,000 to $9,999 $900 to $999 32 9 or $10,000 to $10,999 2I 
$10,000 to $10,999 $1,000 or over 34 : to 15 $10,000 to $10,999 29 
$11,000 to $11,999 $1,000 or over 16 : $11,000 to $11,999 14 
$12,000 to $12,999 $1,000 or over 17 21 to 30 Over $13,000 9 
$13,000 or over $1,000 or over 4| 31 to 72 Over $13,000 10 
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“My duties include, in addition to 
advertising, supervision of market- 
ing research as well as assistance to 
the director of sales in general sales 
administration.” 

The two admen listed company 
sales volume at $6,000,000 and $7,- 
000,000 and ad budgets at $140,000 
and $200,000 respectively. 


Sales or shop work? .. One 59- 
year-old veteran who had held his 
job as advertising manager for 25 
years, starting at $4,200 and now 
making $18,000, observed: 

“Administrative ability and a cre- 
ative mind are both important for 
a good advertising manager. But 
none of this will lead to promotion 
outside of the advertising division. 
Only field sales work, engineering 
practice or shop production work 
give the experience required for 
v.p. aspirancy.” 

His pessimism about advancement 
for advertising managers was not 
entirely borne out by the number 
of ad managers in our study who 
went on to vice-president and other 
executive posts. At the same time, 
his position as a leading industrial 
advertising manager recalls the sug- 
gestion of some top executives that 
the post can be a rewarding career 
in itself. 

A factor to consider in studying 
the results of the IM study is that 
probably no two persons with the 
title of advertising manager have 
quite the same combinations of func- 
tions or handle them the same way. 
As one adman put it, responding to 
the question about what trait is most 
needed for success as industrial ad- 
vertising manager: 

“I think it depends upon the type 
of product, the method of distribu- 
tion, and the size of the business 
and the advertising department. In 
my case, a pretty good knowledge 
of graphic arts and reproduction 
processes is a must. In other cases, 
it might be of very minor impor- 
tance. 

“My biggest job, other than super- 
vision of agency work on space ad- 
vertising, is complete production, 
layout, photography and copywriting 
of catalogs. About half of our ad- 
vertising budget is for catalogs.” 

This 53-year-old adman has held 
his small-town job 23 years and 
makes $9,100 plus $1,200 bonus. 
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Not a psychologist . . Another 
adman, age 59 with a $16,000 salary, 
listed these traits. The successful 
advertising manager, he said, must 
be: 

“not an artist, but must have an 
inherent sense of good balance in 
design and color. . 

“not a psychologist, but must have 
understanding of human 
minds and motives. . 

“not an author, but must have a 
knack of putting the right words 
together at the right occasion.” 

Other admen listed such traits as 
inquisitiveness, cour- 


a_ fair 


imagination, 
age to stand up for one’s ideas even 
when opposed, articulateness, ability 
to coordinate diverse people and 
departments, to serve as go-between 
for company management and the 
agency and to keep both factions 
happy and effective as regards ad- 
vertising. 

Where does management go to 
find this kind of man? Or, to put it 
in terms of the young adman’s in- 
terests, what are the best stepping 

job of advertising 
manager? To help find out, we 
asked: What was the last job title 
you held before now? Was it at your 
present company? 


stones to the 


The returns showed that the big- 
gest source from which industrial 
advertising managers are chosen is 
the ranks of company advertising 
departments. Of 402 admen answer- 
ing this question, 31° said their 
previous job had been assistant ad- 
vertising manager, assistant sales 
promotion manager or some other 
job in the advertising department 
such as advertising production man- 
ager, copywriter, or simply jack-of- 
all-trades without a title. Nearly 
three out of four in this 31% were 
formerly assistant advertising or 
sales promotion managers. 

Two out of three of these assistant 
advertising managers were promoted 
to advertising manager, and the re- 
mainder landed the job at another 
company. Of those who worked in 
the advertising department with 
other titles or no title, a little less 
than two out of three were pro- 
moted within the company. 


10% 
Apart from assistants in their own 


come from agencies . . 


or someone else’s advertising de- 
partment, management finds its next 


biggest source of advertising man- 
agers is the advertising manager of 
other companies. Some 14% of ad- 
men surveyed had formerly been 
advertising manager of another 
company, and 10% formerly were 
with an advertising agency. 

The next biggest groups were 
former salesmen or sales engineers, 
7%; sales correspondents or others 
in sales office work, 242%; engi- 
neers, 242%; advertising managers 
of a company division or branch, 
2%, and public relations managers 
or directors, 2%. 

The remaining 29% of advertising 
managers came from a conglomera- 
tion of jobs too varied to classify. 

Probably few other executive 
classifications in industry have the 
variety of background represented 
by these titles which cropped up: 
chief clerk, U. S. government; vice- 
president of polo club; creative 
writer; manager of a radio station; 
advertising agent; radio news di- 
rector; theater manager; newspaper 
editor; newspaper editorial writer; 
accountant, industrial] designer; 
marketing consultant; foreman; 
teacher; convention manager; lab- 
oratory technician. 

Seven others came right out of 
college to take the job. 


Career for admen .. The data 
presented here and in the preceding 
article in last month’s IM round 
out our picture of today’s industrial 
advertising manager. 

Last month details about salary 
were presented. The final details are 
given in the tables on page 47 of 
this issue, including average salary 
in various large cities, and average 
salary for various advertising budget 
and sales volume categories. 

What conclusions can be drawn 
from the findings? The substantial 
proportion of advertising managers 
who were revealed to have risen to 
sales and other types of executive 
positions offers encouragement to all 
industrial advertising managers. 
How did these men get there? The 
comments of several of our respond- 
ents indicate that the advertising 
manager who familiarizes himself 
with sales and marketing problems 
and with the over-all company 
business picture, rather than adver- 
tising alone, is the man most likely 
to become a sales executive. Some 





of those vital problems are listed in 
the form of questions in an editorial 
on page 168 of this issue. 

The leading salaries listed last 
month indicate that the post of ad- 
vertising manager in the industrial 
field can be a rewarding and satis- 
fying end in itself, whether or not 
the adman eventually becomes a 
vice-president or president. The 
May, 1952, issue of INDUSTRIAL MAR- 


KETING carried a report of a round- 
table discussion sponsored by IM 
and composed of top executives who 
argued the question of how the in- 
dustrial advertising manager can 
best progress and serve his com- 
pany. For many advertising man- 
agers, the answer was summed up 
nicely by an executive who said: 

“T think that advertising can well 
be an end objective. There is no 


reason why an advertising manager 
cannot find life-long happiness, 
prestige and adequate income in that 
job, the same as a chief engineer, or 
a manager of labor relations, or any 
other department head. If his best 
talent is creative ability in adver- 
tising, I think that he should stay 
on the job and that management 
will get better advertising and will 


be able to pay for it.” * 





Which ad scored better? 








\ Advertisement” 


Rotary Trowel enters field 


New 


we need 





© Rot 


MANUFACTURING 
STow COMPANY 
284 Shear Street 


Binghamton, New York 


Originotors of the Flexible Shaft 








STOW MANUFACTURING CO., 
40 SHEAR STREET, BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK 


We're talking about 
the finish our new Stow 
Ge34 and E-34 Roto 
Tfowels deliver on any 
paving job! 
We've ome 
performance 


nteresting 


figures on 


Write. today tor com- 
plete intormation on 
STOW Roto-Troweis. 











Background. . 

How good is cheesecake? Can it 
ever be used successfully in indus- 
trial advertising to attract the in- 
terest of industrial buyers? More 
data on this controversial subject is 
provided by comparison of these 
ads, 


Question. . 

The two ads above ran in Con- 
struction Methods & Equipment 
the “girl” ad last January and the 
editorial-type ad the previous May. 
Readex readership (“interest”) 
scores were obtained for both ads. 
Which attracted more interest? 


Answer. . 

Both ads scored high. The “girl” 
ad, a b&w, two-thirds page, scored 
39. That is, 39% of readers replying 
to the survey said they found the ad 
b&w 


Here, cheesecake 
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interesting. The other ad, a 
page, scored 40. 
worked. 





Bigger size, color 


boost readership ... 


uj 


30.7% 


11.8% 


... but lower “efficiency”. 


KEY ewe 


2P ZP 
B&W 2 clr 


Bleed 
(269 Ads (231 Ads 


2P 
B&W 
Bleed 
(52 Ads) 


ZF 
2 clr 


2/3P 
B&W 


(303 Ads) 


2/3P 
2 clr 


Page 
2 clr 


Page 

2 clr 

Bleed 
(339 Ads) 


Page 
B&W 


Page 
B&W 


ecm Average ‘Noted’ 
Percentages 


Bleed 
50 Ads) (1750 Ads) (98 Ads) (1492 Ads (444 Ads 


mumm Efficiency Index 


How to attract 


e Big illustrations? Maybe, but not necessarily 


@ Color? Possibly, but how much can you spend? 


@ Special position? A good buy, this study shows 


By J. Wesley Rosberg 
Dir f Research 
ichen Co 


thicag 


# How do you get more reader- 
ship for your ads? Use research. 

That’s easy to say, and hard to 
do. But we think we've done it. 

In this second of a series of ar- 
ticles we will cover the significant 
findings of what we believe is one 
of the most extensive readership re- 


search projects to date on a single 
publication. The figures that we are 
quoting are all taken from a Buchen 
Co. study of 5,000 advertisements 
in Power. Of these ads some 3,242 
black-and-white and two-color 
that didn’t bleed the 
basis of most of our statistics. 

An first 
readership research is to look at the 
relative 
according to size and color treat- 
ment. In the chart above, you can 


pages are 


obvious step in any 


reading of advertisements 


see that the highest average “Noted” 
scores were achieved by the most 
expensive units of space shown in 
the chart—two-color, bleed spreads. 
The converse is also essentially true. 
These facts are pointed out by the 
red line on the chart. The average 
readership percentages are indicated 
for each ad size. 

On this same chart there is in- 
dicated an efficiency index for each 
ad size. This efficiency index re- 
lates average readership by ad size 





Bigger Illustrations 
boost notice... 


(up to a point) ~” 





Pe, an g 3 
... but don’t do ~ 


“read most’ 


KEY 


ummm Average 
“Noted” Scores 


sa 


mmm Average 
“Read Most’ 


much to 
| 


51% to 
60 ° 
(458 Ads) 


Over 
60% 
(226 Ads) 


41% to 
50% 
(832 Ads) 


31% to 
40% 
(881 Ads) 


No 10% or 
Illus. less 
(27 Ads) (81 Ads) 


11% to 
20% 
(201 Ads) 


21% to 
30% 
(535 Ads) 


to average cost for that ad size. The 
black line on the chart shows that 
readership does not necessarily in- 
crease in direct proportion to cost. 
Therefore, while the readership of 
a two-color bleed spread is about 
1% times that of a_ black-and- 
white page, on the average, the 
former achieves this readership ad- 
vantage at such greater cost that it 
actually is less than 70% as efficient 
as the latter. 


> Conclusion 1: The use of color 
and larger space treatment can not 
be justified merely on the basis of 
readership scores. If color and/or 
larger space are used they must be 
used functionally—to tell a story 
that cannot be told in one page, or 
to get better product identifica- 
tion (in the case of color), or for 
prestige, or because they are more 
merchandisable to dealers and dis- 
tributors, etc. 


Product interest is key .. Very 


early in this game of analyzing 


readership studies you find that 
there is an uncontrollable element 
that exercises a tremendous influence 
on readership scores. This element 
we call the “product interest level.” 

In Table 1 we present some ex- 
cerpts from our report showing the 
relative “Noted” scores for product 
classes analyzed in our study. 
(Note: this table and all succeeding 
charts and tables, unless otherwise 
noted, are based on average for a 
total sample of 3,242 single page 
ads.) Note the wide variation in 
these average “Noted” scores from 
top to bottom. 

The list does not cover all of the 
product classifications included in 
our study. Here we are only trying 
to illustrate that product class must 
be taken into consideration in any 
readership study. This we did in 
all of our tabulations on this study. 
We found that in all of the detailed 
tabulations the same results were 
obtained with respect to what makes 
for higher ad scores. So, for sim- 


plicity in these articles we will con- 
fine our discussion to book average 
for single page ads. 


When 


the effectiveness of your campaign 


> Conclusion 2: you study 
in a publication, relate your stand- 
ings to product class averages, not 
to book averages. But, if 
looking for principles of 


you are 
general 
what makes for effective advertis- 
ing in a given publication, look at 
all of the high-rated ads, regardless 
of product class. 


Special position pays .. Ever 
wonder if that extra premium you 
pay for special position pays off in 
dollars and cents? Our study indi- 
cates that it does, at least in Power. 
This is particularly true with re- 
spect to increased visibility 
(‘“Noted” scores) not quite as sig- 
nificant on thorough readership 
(“Read Most”). Table 2 shows the 
average “Noted” and “Read Most” 
scores for selected special positions 
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as compared to non-special posi- 
tions. 
Product Class (Note: while 50 issues were 





No. of Average “Noted” covered in this study not all the 
Ads Percentage covers were “Starched.” Also, a 
Motors, Engines & Turbines 214 21.6 % number of covers were in four 
Valves, Piping & Fittings 777 21.4 colors and were excluded from this 
analysis in order to minimize our 











_ Pumps & Compressors 186 
l'ubing 188 


|_Lubricants 197 6.2 ing the beginning of an article is 





variables. ) 
In many publications a page fac- 








| Fans, Blowers & Ventilators 117 5 2 charged for at a premium rate. 
no i : Again, our study indicates that if 
Ba fs Jad2 7 the charge is reasonable it probably 
is justifiable. Table 3 indicates that, 
on the average, ads appearing op- 
posite the lead page of an article 
Table 2 ~~ amar eons ————————— “Starch” 29% higher than ads fac- 
| ; Ia ing other ads, while those facing 
Special Position the continuation of an article aver- 
No. of Average Noted ‘Average Read Most age only 5% higher. 
Ads Percentage Index Percentages Index : ; : sa 
30.4 709 136 155 > Conclusion 3: Special position ap- 
. pears to be a good buy. It may be 
3rd Cover 44 31.9 170 Lo.4 175 well to consider paying for special 
4th Cover 30.6 162 ).€ ; position before you think about 
OE, Pe 25.8 137 . paying for bleed or a second color, 
leit: Hines Ting 212 113 if higher readership scores are your 
No Special Position 17.8 95 


An Second color . . In the Chart on 


All ads 18.8 LOt 


























Facing 2nd cover 26 

















primary objective. 





























page 50 it will be seen that single 
page, two-color advertisements have 
only a slight edge over black and 
white on “Noted” scores (19% ver- 
Table 3 a ae sus 18.7%, on the average). The 
; : “Read Most” averages show about 
When ad is opposite i Gr the same picture, with the edge be- 
No. of Average Noted Average Read Most | ing slightly in favor of black and 
Percentages Index Percentages _ Index white. Actual average scores for 
Beginning of Article | 272 | 23.2% | 129 10 ia 20 “Read Most” on two-color ads was 
Continuation of Article} 713 [ 19.0 ee A 8.7% and 8.8% for b&w. 
| Other odvertiaina 2141 | 180, 0 4 00 Our study showed that some 
































colors are relatively more effective 
than others. Table 4 shows that, in 
Power, yellow and orange seem to 
do measurably better on attracting 
readers than do the other three 
oo basic colors. Also, on the average, 
No. of Average Noted than do straight black-and-white 
____ Ads Percentages ads. We have omitted the “Read 
Yellow 95 21.8 Most” scores from this table because 
328 20 they are almost directly proportion- 
al to the “Noted” scores. 
The second factor to be consid- 


these colors attract more “Noters” 











Orange 
Red 827 18.4 











Blue 20. 8. : ered with respect to color is the 





Green yf 7A } method of use. In our study we 
divided color into three very broad 





*All two color ads 
All BAW ads 
All_ads 


| *Total includes a few “other 





general uses. 





1. Over-all Tint Blocks. Practically 
the entire ad background is color, 
with copy overprinted, or boxes 
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etched out for copy blocks and for Table 5 
illustration blocks. How Color is Used 


2. Partial Tint c te 
Partial Tint Blocks. Boxes of No. of Average Noted Average Read Most 
color around copy blocks, or small Ads Percentages Index Percentages _Index | 


patches of color on which headlines Other Color Use 262 20.2 107 93 106 
and/or copy are overprinted. ——— 

3. Other Color Uses. Color gen- 
erally used functionally to produce 
better product identification; to get All Color ads 1492 J.U 10] 
name tie-in in logo. In this treat- All B&W Ads i790 | | 't <a i 2 
ment, color very often was also used 


in the headline. ’ All Ads 3242 





—— —— 


Partial Tint Blocks} 1054 | 186 | 99 85. 97 
Tint Block Overall 6] : TT 06 : 8 





th 



































In Table 5 it will be seen that 
when color is used functionally 
(“Other Color Use’) ads score 7% 
better than average on “Noted” and 
6% higher on “Read Most”. Table 6 


> Conclusion 4: Color must be Mlustration Format 


chosen wisely and used well if it is Average Noted 
to be effective in increasing reader- - ah ded No.of Ads Percentages _ 
ship. The best color for Fower may Strip or continuity 3s | 222 

not be the best in other publica- One dominant illus., one ; 
tions. Look at the high-rated color or more small 

ads in various publications and try 
to choose the best color for the 
medium. If you are forced to use 
what is generally a low-scoring 
color, exercise extra care to use it Large illustration, left 











Multiple illustrations of 
equal strength 





Large illustration, center 








well, Large illustration, right 








Dominant picture clicks . . Your 
ad format, or layout, exercises a 
tremendous influence on Starch Reader style (very small 
scores. Top “Noted” ads are seen illustration scattered 
by two-thirds more persons than throughout the copy) _| 
see low “Noted” ads. All type 

As you can see in Table 6, below, 
those ads that are laid out to tell a 
picture story proved to be most 
effective in Power. Because of the 
small sample of strip or continuity 
ads, the average score shown for 
that group is somewhat less statis- Table 7 
tically reliable. than those shown for 
other classifications. Furthermore, 
your product, or the story you have No. of Average Noted 
to tell, may not work well in this — __Ads___Percentages __ 
format. For those reasons, we tend Product Feature ‘ 22.2 
to lean more toward believing in Product alone Q]° 19.7 
the format of “one dominant and wt 
one or more smal] illustrations.” 


Large illustration, bottom _ 
il 


Large illustration, top 























___ Total ads 





Content of Illustration 














Product in use — 





Environment or Testimonial 





Big pictures? Maybe. . Ever hear Idea dramatization — Product 
anybody say, “I know how to get a obvious 

high Starch score, all you do is use Idea dramatization Product 
a big picture’? Most of us have not obvious 29 oe ee ee 
heard such inna remarks at one Not classifiable 156 Tr i. SR 
ee ike at the red line in Total ads sist 3242, | 188% | 100 


the Chart on page 51, showing the Read Most’’ scores have been omitted from this chart because 
effect of size of illustration on they tend to follow a parallel pattern. 
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“Noted” scores, might appear to con- 
firm this brilliant introspection. 
More careful analysis, however, in- 
dicates that there is a definite point 
of diminishing return. 

Actually, the average “Noted” 
scores do tend to increase on almost 
a straight-line basis as the size of 
illustration increases. But, notice, 
also, that after you cross the point 
of 50% of total ad area the red line 
changes direction quite sharply — 
almost levels off. Even more im- 
portant, going past the 60% mark 
there is even a slight drop off. 

The real paradox, though, lies in 
the examination of the black line in 
the chart which shows the average 
“Read Most” scores for various sizes 
of illustration. This line, as you can 
see, is almost “flat,” reflecting the 
fact that increasing the size of illus- 
tration beyond 30% of the total ad 
area has relatively little favorable 
effect on the thorough readership 
of your advertising. 
> Conclusion 5: At this point we can 
actually draw a number of conclu- 
sions about format and size of illus- 


tration. First we have seen that ad 
arrangement has a somewhat great- 
er effect on the total advertising im- 
pression than does mere size. This 
is not to discount the value of size 
of illustration as a means of attract- 
ing readers. What it does show is 
that using large, bold illustrations 
to trap readers may not necessarily 
pay off in terms of holding readers 
until they are counted in as “Read 
Most.” 

After all, we can not lose sight of 
the fact that Starch scores, or any- 
body’s readership scores, are not an 
end in themselves. There should be 
little consolation in the fact that you 
attracted an above average number 
of “Noters” but failed to convert 
them to “Readers” so that you 
could tell your product story. 


It's what the picture says . . 
Any ideas that you might entertain 
with respect to the use of pretty 
girls or trick illustrations as a means 
of obtaining high Starch scores are 
quite thoroughly dispelled by a 
study such as we have made. You 
quickly learn that business papers 


are read by serious minded people, 
with a serious purpose — to get in- 
formation that is helpful to them 
in their particular jobs. 

Table 8 shows that the three 
classes of illustration that give the 
reader the most information about 
the product itself rate above aver- 
age in their ability to attract “Not- 
ers.” Conversely, those ads with 
illustrations that failed to bring the 
product home to the reader ranked 
at the bottom of the scale. 


> Conclusion 6: Quite obvious, isn’t 
it? The advertiser has paid good 
money for the space, let’s use part 
of it to tell a story about the product 
in our illustration. 


Next month .. In this article we 
have seen that position in the book 
as well as the manner of handling 
color and illustration material can 
have an appreciable effect on the 
Starch scores that an ad receives. 
The next article in this series will 
be devoted to a consideration of the 
various types of headline and copy 
treatment. * 
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OOR SPACE 
? 


Double - barreled 
« e Hard-hitting Cleve 


land Tramrail mail 





made up of 

(left) and 

it), which is 

tipped onto ad. Mem 
pushes ad and litera 
ture it offers and carries 
return card which gives 
prospect easy chance 


to make inquiry. 





hondiing ond 
your Booklet No. 2008 


Having your nearby representative deliver 
to me without obligation « copy of your 
big “Cleveiond Tramrail at Work” book 


Receiving « copy of 
Please check with me on the following mo 


Decor Mr. Peterson 
1 am interested in moteriols 

would appreciate 

teriols handling problems 


from C\EVELAND TRAMRAIL 








Have You Looked Through 
Your Plant for Waste 
Space Recently? 


Sooner or later you are going to be 
confronted with the necessity of providing 
more plant space if your business growth is 
keeping abreast with that of the nation, 
That will make it necessary to either ex- 
pand your building areas or make better use 
of existing space, 


The attached advertisement points up 
the waste space that exists in so many plants 
today and how it can be put to good use, 


If this strikes a note of interest, 
send for either of the books featured and 
learn more about overhead handling equip- 
ment and how it can be of advantage to you. 


incerely yours, 


(= - 
(Lltrae 


C. L. Peterson 
Advertising Manager 











5 


J 


= Three companies shared highest 
honors this year in the annual Put- 
man awards for the _ best-docu- 
mented results of industrial adver- 
tising. 

The companies are American 
Tractor Corp., Churubusco, Ind.; 
Reo Motors, Lansing, Mich.; and 
Viking Air Products Div. of Na- 
tional-U. S. Register, Cleveland. 

Putman Publishing Co., Chicago, 


the putman awards 


award sponsor, presented $6,000 to 
the winners—$1,000 to each adver- 
tising manager and each agency 
servicing the account. 

Awards were presented at a 
luncheon of the Poor Richard Club 
of Philadelphia, co-sponsor of the 
awards. Some 600 admen attended 
the event. 

Honors citations went to Ad- 
hesives & Coatings Div., Minnesota 


L. Putman 


The winners . . Col. Rus: 
highest honors t 


presents awards for 
winners of the 1956 Putman Awards. Left 
ight, Howard Andrews 


to ; Kenyon 
Agency, Milwaukee; Craighton Davies, 


Carr Liggett Advertising, Cleveland; Mrs. 


Lillian D. Rojtman, American Tractor Corp. 
eorge O. Gould, Vikin 

Air Products 

Reo Motors, Lansing, Mich.; 

Dugald F. Gordon, Zimmer 


vert Inc., Detroit. 


Mining & Mfg. Co., Detroit; Clark 
Equipment Co., Battle Creek, Mich.; 
Columbia-Geneva Steel Div., U. S. 
Steel Corp., San Francisco; Con- 
solidated Ashcroft Hancock Div., 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Strat- 
ford, Conn.; Kaiser Aluminum & 
Chemical Corp., Oakland, Cal.; 
Kennametal, Inc., Latrobe, Pa.; and 
Western Machinery Co., San Fran- 
cisco. 





Traveling Tractorama 
gives American a lift 


Sales rise 158%, compared with 20% for the industry 


= The American Tractor Corp., 
Churubusco, Ind., wanted to intro- 
duce its new line of 1956 crawler 
tractors in a way that would make 
the industry stand up and take no- 
tice. 

It was in need of extending and 
strengthening its distribution and 
dealer outlets in open territories, 


as a whole. Here’s a way to do it. 


and it wanted to bolster its sales 
activity in existing outlets. Gen- 
erally, it wanted to corner a bigger 
share of the medium-size crawler 
tractor market. 

A full-scale promotion program 
was in order. But, before planning 
any type of program, American 
Tractor knew it had to face facts. 


Other competitive companies had 
been in the business for as long as 
109 years, giving them an impres- 
sive edge in all phases of produc- 
tion and marketing. American Trac- 
tor is five years old. 

Management decided that in or- 
der to buck its big competitors, it 
had to spend more on advertising. 
This it did, by more than doubling 
its advertising appropriation. Ex- 
penditures were increased by 140%. 

The primary market for American 
Tractor products is the light con- 
struction industry. Other markets 
include heavy engineering construc- 
tion, logging, mining, quarrying, 
agriculture, and industrial mate- 
rials handling. With its increased 
ad budget, the following four-point 
program was prepared by Mrs. Lil- 
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Record demond proves 


: bait buy 
pn '56! 


See your seeies (or COMCIUSIVE PROOF 


Sales help .. Th: 


lian D. Rojtman, secretary and act- 
ing ad manager, and Andrews Agen- 
cy, Milwaukee: 


1. Intensified business paper ad- 
vertising. Conventional plated ads 
were dropped in favor of dramatic 
100-lb. 
every 


inserts on 
enamel Scheduled 
month in 14 top regional publica- 


3-color spread 


stock. 


tions, these ads put American Trac- 
tor in the big league. Another pro- 
gram was scheduled for a select list 
of national publications, to reach 
specific audiences such as prospec- 
tive dealers and end users in special 
markets. 


2. The new TerraTrac line was 
displayed and demonstrated in a 
nation-wide series of Tractorama 
Each 

direct 
newspaper and radio ads and pub- 
licity. 


exhibits. Tractorama was 


backed by mail, magazine, 


3. A stepped-up publicity cam- 
paign on the new line began with a 
planned press preview backed by 
factory demonstration. As a result, 
47 editors saw and reported on the 
new TerraTrac models. 


4. After the Tractorama estab- 


contact with end users, a 


regularly-scheduled_ di- 


lished 
complete, 
rect mail program was offered at 
low cost to all distributors and deal- 
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ers. Continuity of mailing was as- 
sured, because the entire program 
was handled at the factory, and re- 
turn postcards with dealer or dis- 
tributor imprint assured direct re- 
turns. 

Ballyhoo .. In detail, here are 
some of the things that the program 
accomplished: 

The press conference followed the 
unveiling of the new 1956 TerraTrac 
line to distributors at a special dem- 
meeting in the 
Editors 


courted with a 157 word telegram, 


onstration factory 


proving grounds were 


followed by personal letters and 
phone follow-ups. A press kit was 
given editors in attendance and 
mailed to those who could not come 
The company paid for transporta- 
tion and accommodations. 

The initial 


lowed by a continuing program of 


conference was fol- 


news releases, averaging three a 
month. 

The national trade publications 
carrying four-page, four-color, dra- 
matic inserts on the Tractorama, 
gave advance listing of all Tractor- 
time. 


listed 


amas scheduled up to that 
Regional trade 


specific dates and locations of Trac- 


publications 


toramas in areas reached by each 
of the local publications. 
A special coupon ad was directed 


to operators of construction equip- 
ment. This invited them to the 
Tractorama, where they could see 
how TerraTrac could put them in 
the contracting business for them- 
selves. 

A mailing was sent to a distrib- 
utor’s prospect list ten days ahead 
of the Tractorama, including an in- 
vitation, a personalized letter from 
president L. D. Rojtman, and a 
four-page Tractorama reprint. 

Spot radio and newspaper ads 
gave the final fillip to the Tractor- 
ama shows. Distributors received an 
allowance for both. 

The typical Tractorama show was 
held out of doors so new TerraTrac 
features could be demonstrated. 
More than half of the participating 
distributors signed up new dealers 
as a result. 

Results after the first six months 
of the intensified ad program and 
announcement of the new line seem 
to justify the expense. 


1. Prospect inquiries on the new 
line increased 360°% in Sept., 1955, 
to March, 1956, over the previous 


comparable period. 


2. Ten new major-territory 
wholesale distributors and 65 new 
local retail dealers signed Terra- 
Trac franchises, representing a 31% 
increase in new sales outlets over 
those established during the com- 
pany’s entire 5-year history. 


3. Last record-breaking 
sales were exceeded by 158%. Dur- 
ing this same period, industry sales 
for the same type equipment in- 
creased from 15 to 20%. 


year’s 


4. Enthusiastic distributors con- 
tribute 75% of the space cost of re- 
gional publication ads in their terri- 


tory. 


5. The company’s working cap- 
ital has been increased by more 
than $1,000,000, Plant capacity is be- 
ing expanded at a phenomenal rate 
(an 85,000 square foot addition will 
more than triple plant capacity of 
a year ago). 

One of the happiest aspects of the 
whole program is that results are 
just beginning to be felt. Figures for 
Feb., 1956, show that the month 
broke all sales records, 
with an increase of 357% over 
February, 1955. « 


previous 





Industrial advertising 
revives ‘dead’ Reo 


Sales had been nose-diving for two years, and those 


in the know said the company was finished. Then Bohn Aluminum 


= In January, 1955, the advertising 
department of Reo Motors, Lansing, 
Mich., and its newly appointed ad- 
vertising agency, Zimmer, Keller & 
Calvert, Detroit, were faced with a 
staggering job: they had to convince 
the industry that Reo was still in 
business. 

Bohn Aluminum & Brass Corp. 
had just assumed active control of 
Reo Motors, and found a discourag- 
ing situation. The industry had al- 
ready labeled Reo dead. Faith in 
the company and its product was 
lost. The morale of factory and sales 
employes was low, and many key 
men had left or were leaving. 

Distributors were apathetic and 
most Reo-owned sales and service 
branches were operating in the red. 


Competition fierce . . Rumor 
mongers who had the company “fin- 
ished” had some justification. The 
firm had been undergoing a steady 
24-month sales decline. Part of this 
was attributed te high pressure 
competition from other companies 
firmly entrenched in the heavy- 
duty truck market. 

Headed by C. E. Van Cott, adver- 
tising manager, the advertising de- 
partment and the firm’s agency had 
a many splendored task. The indus- 
try had to be convinced that Bohn 
intended keeping Reo in business. 
The interest of big fleet operators 
in Reo Trucks needed to be re- 
awakened. The reputation needed 
to be rebuilt and morale of em- 
ployes raised, and new top men 
needed to be recruited. 

Reo also hoped to move into the 
higher weight classification of the 
heavy and heavy-heavy duty truck 
industry, and build confidence of 
potential customers in the V-8 type 
engine for use in heavy duty truck- 
ing. 


bought it, and things changed. 


In view of the tremendous job to 
be accomplished, Reo and its agency 
decided that in the 11 months re- 
maining in 1955, Reo advertising 
must attack certain objectives in 
succession, dividing these into two 
phases: 


1. Rebuild the standing of Reo 
Motors as a company. Rebuild faith 
in the company’s product. Theme: 
“Watch Reo Roll.” 


2. Sell the advantages of operat- 
ing Reo Trucks. Theme: “Look at 
Reo.” 


The first phase called for a full 
scale broadside attack calling for 
use of business, industrial, and 
trucking publications, newspapers 
in Reo branch cities, direct mail 
and promotion. 

The second phase was narrowed 
primarily to industrial and trucking 


magazines holding the greatest po- 
tential for Reo and backed by lim- 
ited direct mail. Concentration was 
in contract hauling and construc- 
tion. 

A total of 72 business publica- 
tions and 32 newspapers were used 
during the year.. There was no set 
time for terminating the first phase 
and beginning the second. This had 
to depend on visible results of the 
first phase. 

A massive six-week sales drive 
started in May, backed by special 
advertising, special promotion and 
cash prize money, aimed at testing 
its existing sales organization. It had 
been decided that advertising space 
for Reo had to equal or excel its 
competition. From then on, the firm 
adopted the policy of using two- 
color spreads as minimum space. 
The word “Bohn” was prominently 
displayed in the Reo signature. 


Pep talk . . To boost morale, the 
first order of business was a giant 
luncheon meeting and pep talk at- 
tended by factory and home office 
employes. Reo owners and a list of 
major fleet owners received a letter 
from Simon Den Uyl, president of 
Bohn, affirming the firm’s intention 
of keeping Reo in business. 

Based on the same idea, a 1,500- 
line newspaper ad in 32 
newspapers covered all Reo branch 


major 





WATCH 


A statement by S. D. Den Uyl, Preside 


£ 8. ctw ore 





JOMN C TOOKER 











We're not dead, yet. . As rumors flew that Re 


bought Reo, ran business paper ad explaining 
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Some people couldn't ibrlieve it...so we repeat— 


100,000 MILE WARRANTY 


ON REO GOLE 


Naturally. this Aas to be the best line of medium and 
heavy duty truck engines ever built Only s sensstiona! 
engine vastly umproved over the older models in use 
today could stand up to « 100 000 mule warrenty 
Reo Gold Comet Engines develop « starthng 

inp per cu in duspiscement actually up to 

35% more than the industry average 

‘A new standard in modern truck engne efhaency 
No other line delivers so much wseble horsepower 

to the wheels No other has advanced wet sieeve 
construction throughout No other can be 

mantar ned and overhauled at just @ fraction 








ET ENGINES 
20K, | | 


;/ 





| Reo Motors, Inc. 
| Street Address 
xsnon | City, Phone No. 





Startles the industry .. Newly purchased Reo made trucking news with th 
announcing a 100,000 mile warranty on Reo engines. 


cities, serving notice that “Reo is 
embarking on an important new 
program of expansion.” 

In March, business, industrial, and 
trucking magazines carried spreads, 
similar to the newspaper ads, with 
the addition of photos of new Reo 
management. ‘ 

Before the first ad appeared, 
branches received sales promotion 
material and were briefed on the 
coming ad campaign. Included were 
large “Watch Reo Roll” banners, 
ad blowups, badges. 

The sales for March reached the 
highest monthly total in 26 months, 
and Reo was in the black again. 

Reo then raised industry eye- 
brows by announcing a 100,000 mile 
warranty on its new V-8 engine, in 
newspaper ads, followed by spreads 
in the earliest possible issues of 
business, industrial and trucking 
magazines. 

A 6-week “Rev up with Reo” 
program designed to test the power 
of the field sales force began in 
May. A 1,500-line follow-up ad on 
the 100,000 mile warranty feature 
launched the program, followed by 
magazine ads. A second newspaper 
release featured the keynote of the 
campaign “Ask the Man Behind the 
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Badge.” Accordingly, “100,000 War- 
ranty” badges were distributed, 
with pocket warranty “briefing” 
cards to help salesmen answer 
questions evoked by the badge. 
Blowups of ads were distributed to 
branches. 

Reo then announced its V-8 en- 
gines adapted for use with liquefied 


petroleum gas, first such engine in 
the industry’ Big fleet owners began 
to show an interest in Reo, and the 
field sales force reported that ru- 
mors about Reo’s “death” were not 
entirely true. 


Reverses trend . . In September 
Reo began advertising in publica- 
tions reaching common carriers, 
without reducing the schedule in 
other vertical magazines. This was 
the beginning of the hard-sell phase 
of the Reo plan. The hard-hitting 
“Look at Reo” plan went on. In 
December, a new Cab-Over-Engine 
model rocked the industry with 
truly modern design. 

The downward sales trend of the 
company was reversed. Reo sales 
increased 52%, or some $15,000,000, 
during 1955 over 1954. 

Other results of the campaign 
were: 

e Out-of-business rumors were 
squelched, and the firm’s prestige 
rebuilt. 

® Morale is high and applications 
for sales jobs at an all-time high 
peak. New distributors are being 
signed at an increasing rate. 

e Reo is now recognized as a major 
competitive force in the higher 
weight brackets of the heavy duty 
trucking industry. 

e Negotiations with major fleet 
owners for large orders now at the 
closing stage, promise a continuing 
steady increase in Reo sales. « 





How to sell a new line 
in a big hurry 


When you introduce a seasonal product at the close 


of the season, you've got problems. Viking did it, 


doubled its distributor force in three weeks and 


became a sales leader in three months. 


# Viking Air Products, a division 
of National-U.S. Register, Cleve- 
land, had to introduce its new 
“5600” humidifier nationally and 
instantly, or the sales season would 
be over and that year’s business 
lost. 


Production problems had entered 
the picture. The new product would 
not be ready until September, when 
the normal sales period for distrib- 
utor stocking was over. On top of 
this, competitors had completed 
sales and stocking by Sept. 15. 





The advertising department, 
headed by George O. Gould, adver- 
tising manager, set out to solve this 
problem and another with one 
crack. Viking had slipped from first 
to third place in national humidifier 
sales during preceding seasons, and 
the firm was anxious to get back to 
the top. 

There was no special budget set 
aside for the program which was 
planned. The advertising depart- 
ment had to do it with money that 
was budgeted for regular advertis- 
ing of humidifiers. Amazingly 
enough, it did, and what’s more, it 
handled 90% of the entire program 
by itself. 

A program was mapped out, so 
closely integrated with sales that 
advertising and sales department 
activities were almost indistinguish- 
able. Every piece was a sales piece, 
planned and executed by the ad- 
vertising department, except for 
original distributor contacts by Vik- 
ing salesmen. 


Everybody in the act . . Complete 
procedure instructions on every 
step of the program were prepared 
by the department. This is what the 
campaign provided: 

e Dealers: gigantic sampling cam- 
paign by direct mail, with special 
“deal” offer redeemable only 
through each dealer’s distributor. 
e Distributors: participation ar- 
rangement for minimum stocking 
order; complete sales presentation 
and instructions for distributor 
salesmen, plus prize money for dis- 
tributor salesmen for each “deal” 
sold to dealers. 

e Salesmen: sales 
sample humidifiers, 
structions. 

Before the program began, two 
factors needed to be considered: 
How to get the humidifiers into the 
hands of the installers in 30 days; 
and where to get the money for the 
promotion. 

The first answer was easy. A di- 
rect mail sampling went to the 
25,000 heating dealers on the Viking 
external house organ list. To pay 
for the campaign, the ad department 
“bought” humidifiers needed for the 
sampling at cost ($3.40) sold them 
as factory samples for $5.45, below 
the dealer net of $9.95. The $2.05 


recovery was entered as profit to 


presentations, 
complete in- 


the ad account, and was used for 
the program. 

A “program clock” set a deadline 
for issuing various printed material 
for each phase of the promotion: 
Aug 8, Viking salesmen on the 
road; Aug. 22, distributor salesmen 
on the road; Aug. 26, begin dealer 
mailing; Sept. 12, begin mailing of 
“factory sample.” 


Befuddled? . . The program was 
moving so fast, that someone along 
the way was likely to get befuddled. 
Solution: the ad department pre- 
pared procedure instructions for 
every step of the campaign, from 
instructions to the mail room, to 
instructions to distributor 
managers. 

At a sales meeting on Aug. 8, 
Viking salesmen were told about 
the unit’s advantages, the program. 
Armed with sample humidifiers, 
distributor presentations, procedure 
instructions, ‘“seven-units-for-the- 


sales 


price-of-six” deal certificates, in- 
stallation instructions, and a pad of 
order sheets, they were ready to 
shoot the works. 

On Aug. 26, air-mailed envelopes 
went to 25,000 dealers. These con- 
tained a broadside explanation of 
how to get a factory sample humidi- 
fier; a dealer-consumer stuffer on 
the “5600” and business reply en- 
velope. 

Though originally intended to ex- 
pire Oct. 15, the offer had to be ex- 
panded a month longer to take care 
of all returns. 

To back the mailings, distributor 
salesmen called on dealers offering 
them the same “factory sample.” In 
addition, a special introductory offer 
of seven units for the price of one 
was offered. 

This is how well it worked: On 
Aug. 22, 246 distributors had signed 
with Viking: By Sept. 15, the num- 
ber was up to 429. 

Under direction of the advertising 





A FACTORY-SAMPLE LIFETIME gy 
HUMIDIFIER IS YOURS FOR ‘SP 
PERSONAL INSPECTION! 


A DIRECT FACTORY DEAL ARRANGED TO ACQUAINT 
YOU AS QUICKLY AS POSSIBLE WITH AquaMagic 
—the humidifier that solves all humidifier problems 


Novel offer . . 
Crowded with per 
suasive 


mail piece offered a | 


free product unit to 
each dealer. Informal 
copy was in first per 
son, signed by gen 
eral sales manager 
Dick Gang. 


copy, this | 





I'm Dick Gang. Genera! Sales Mana 
ger at Viking Air Conditioning. | wish 
that | were talking to you personally 
because I have an otter to make to you 
which requires something more than 
the usual advertising announcement 
of a brand new product. In this case. 
just to get a little ahead of my story 
the product happens to be Viking’s 
new $600" AquaMagic furnace hu 
midifier which we think is the first truly 
important advance in humidifiers in 
at least 10 years 








supply each one of you with the unit itaelt 











You Test ‘Em 


oe way very shortly ater we re 
tive your order (You must do this betore 
October | Sth 











's Coming Prepaid Parcel Post 





sample 

Soles Commission Ovt 

As sales manager. | felt that ! ought to match 
Jeorge’s generous contribstion. Se we sub 
acted sot only the sales commission on this 
sample but also the sales “ost 


Order-Costs Out 

Then we talked to the head of the order depart 
ment and with his help found « way to elimi 
nate the 18 to 25¢ apiece it would cost 10 write 
he order oo each Aquadtagic Now —Moil Me Your Ord 
Other Costs Chopped Toe And Thanks « Million 
We wound up by chopping ow! even the penpy 


on reo per us! represented by ow odminsro ° 
tive and enginsering-research costs. We 
nected finagled and abaved here there and ~— 


everywhere until we wound up with a price on 
thus one sample humidifier that ie actually « 
Jong way below what your distnbutor will have 
te pay for it 


pudding '0 you--and we think # will mean 
wemendous sales of the AquaMogr ter all of 
us in (ne years t© come 


General Sales 
Viking Aw Conditioning 
5601 Walworth Avenve, Cleveland 2, Ohie 


THAT WILL PUT $15.00 IN YOUR POCKET... 


’ CHECK YOUR FACTORY SAMPLE PACKAGE FOR A 
, > SENSATIONAL MONEY-SAVING OF FER 


Look For Special Certificate In Sample Package. 
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department, during the week of 
Sept. 12, “factory sample” humidi- 
fiers were passed through desig- 
nated channels and mailed to deal- 
ers taking advantage of the special 
offer. 


Lifts Viking into lead . . As a di- 
rect result of this program, Viking 
moved to first place in national hu- 
midifier sales in 1955. 

In the three months of the pro- 
gram, 22,156 “5600's” sold, 
grossing $144,460. Compare this to 
1954, when 27,191 previous model 
humidifiers were sold for a gross 
of $148,396. 

Literature, presentations, Viking 
sample humidifiers in 


were 


salesmen’s 
special cartons, postage, etc., cost 
$6,193.76. 

Some 1,283 “factory samples” were 
sold. With a $2.05 recovery per unit, 
a profit of $2,630.15 helped defray 
program costs. The entire program, 
therefore, cost $3,563.61, 2.4% of 
gross sales. 

During the three months of the 
program, 81.5% of the total number 
of humidifiers for the entire twelve 
months period before were sold, 
bringing in 97.3% of the total dollar 
volume. 

Contrary to opinions that the 
market was now dead, the program 
proved to be the shot-in-the-arm 
that fostered continued good volume 
sales even after the program ex- 
pired. * 


Wemco nets 3,000 inquiries, 
boosts sales 1,000% 

# To introduce its newly-devel- 
oped Wemco Torque Flow Solids 
Pump to unknown as well as known 
markets, the Western Machinery 
Co., San Francisco, launched an ad- 
vertising and publicity program 
tailored to analyze market potential 
through grade and volume of in- 
quiries, confine publicity and adver- 
tising to desired areas and build 
sales volume there. 

To bring in a large volume of in- 
quiries, publicity was used in ad- 
vance of trade advertising. After 
markets were established, a sales 
organization was planned to serve 
these market areas. 

The advertising and sales promo- 
tion department, headed by William 
F. Haddon, sales promotion man- 
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ager, and Boland Associates, San 
Francisco, developed a short movie, 
showing versatility of the pump. 
Local and trade papers, radio and 
television representatives were in- 
vited to a press party. A planned 
program of publicity releases, busi- 
ness paper ads, case histories and 
sales aids followed. 

To handle inquiries, a system was 
developed to catalog inquiries both 
by grade and volume to determine 
the most likely market areas. Pub- 
licity and advertising were then 
confined there. 

The campaign showed a 1,000% 
increase in sales from Dec. 7, 1954, 
date of the pump’s introduction, to 
March 31, 1956. More than 3,000 
inquiries were received during that 
time. = 


Intensive drive gets dealers, 

market for Columbia-Geneva 

® To offset a slump in sales of its 
merchant product group of prod- 
ucts, including wire, fencing nails, 
and roofing in agricultural regions, 
the Columbia-Geneva Steel Div., U. 
S. Steel Corp., San 


launched an intensive promotion in 


Francisco, 


several target areas early in 1955. 
The campaign, prepared by Rob- 
ert G. Hill, ad manager, and Batten, 
Barston, Durstine & Osborn, began 
with a market survey. It revealed 
that jobbers and dealers were not 
identifying with USS, and that they 
did not recognize values of USS 
products. Conferences with all dis- 
trict managers were held to set up 
a plan to correct these problems. 
This included 
and follow-up of all jobbers and 
dealers. Business publication cam- 
paigns backed this up. Special effort 
was made to have dealers use spe- 


personal contact 


cially prepared selling aids, includ- 
ing material for radio, newspaper, 
television, direct mail and point-of- 











sale promotion, to build 
USS-dealer identification. 
Late in 1955, USS found: 
500% increase in the share of 
market on steel roofing and siding. 
23.88% increase in other mer- 
chant products, and dollar volume 
of sales up 28.5% on all merchant 
products. 
165 new dealers (increase of 
about 69.6%) and dealer preference 
for U.S.S. branded products. ¥ 


strong 


How to beat a faulty product 
with a better one, plus ads 

® Clark Equipment Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich., needed salesmen’s ac- 
ceptance, customer approval, and a 
greater share of the market in its 
“Powerworker” line of battery 
powered hand used for 
mechanized handling operations by 
many industries. 

Previous models had been defec- 
tive. As a result, both the firm’s em- 
ployes and its customers viewed the 
product as a dog. A new machine 
was developed which proved supe- 
rior from all competitive points. 

The advertising program, planned 
by James L. Frost, ad manager, and 
Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt & 
Reed, Inc., Chicago, was to be ex- 
ecuted in two stages — first, aimed 
against initial design defects, and 
secondly, stressed product features, 
urging readers to “Ask for a dem- 
onstration.” Finally the advertising 
program publicized recognized com- 
panies as users, stressing local deal- 


trucks 


er services. 

The campaign included sales kits, 
a sales contest, publicity, direct mail 
and case studies. Peppy literature 
and_ specification sheets replaced 
former dull ones. 

Clark’s sales were doubled. The 
market went from 9% to 35% dur- 
ing the program, lifting the yearly 
percentage from 9% to 15%. a 


Kennametal wins with media 
ads, shows, mail, publicity 
® Main objective of the “Kendex” 
program of Kennametal, Inc., La- 
trobe, Pa., was to sell more tungsten 
carbide (“Kennametal”) to all 
phases of the metalworking indus- 
try, by creating a demand for Ken- 
dex Tooling, introduced in 1949 with 
only minor acceptance. 

After improvements in the design 
of both the holder and carbide cut- 





ting blanks were made in 1954, the 
advertising department, headed by 
George B. Varner, and the agency, 
Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, Pitts- 
burgh, set to promoting the new 
Kendex tooling and from there to 
selling more carbide materials. 

Trade show exhibits and ads in 
nine business publications were used 
to announce Kendex Tooling to in- 
dustry. Ads for the new product in 
12 metalworking papers reaching 
purchasers, shop designers, etc., 
stressed quality, user benefits. This 
was supported by another trade 
show exhibit, movie, direct mail, 
catalogs, price lists and publicity. 

Kendex holder sales showed an 
average monthly increase of 
828.33% during the 16 month period 
since beginning of the campaign. In 
February, 1956, sales showed a 
1533.33% increase over Oct., 1954, 
when the program was begun. Sales 
of Kennametal throw-away inserts 
increased 997% monthly on the 
average. 

Kennametal had to purchase a 
new plant specifically for Kendex 
fabrication. 2 


3M uses tact in advertising, 
builds inquiries and sales 

# The Adhesives and Coatings 
Division of Minnesota Mining & 
Mfg. Co., Detroit, put all effort of 
an advertising and promotion cam- 
paign behind one product, its new 
CTA 11, a ceramic tile adhesive, in 
the beginning of 1955. 

The firm had to convince the 
building industry of advantages in 
installing ceramic tile by adhesives, 
rather than by conventional lath 
and mortar methods, firmly en- 
trenched in the industry. It was de- 
cided that detailed comparison in 
advertising would irritate tile con- 
tractors and should be avoided. 

The division’s advertising and 
sales promotion coordinator George 
W. Crain and its agency, MacManus, 
John & Adams, Bloomfield Hills, 
Mich., investigated buying influ- 
ences and confirmed that architects, 
builders and tile contractors were 
most likely to decide a sale. Build- 
ers and architects were courted 
with magazines and trade shows. 

Direct mail lists to these groups 
and to the tile contractor group 
were drawn up to receive mailers. 
A visual theme was developed for 


Awards presentation . . Col. Russell 
L. Putman addresses a meeting of the Poor 
Richard Club of Philadelphia at 


the winners of this year’s Putman Awards 


which 


were announced. 


product labels, space 
and direct mail. Product labels were 
redesigned. 

The division’s sales of ceramic 
tile adhesive increased 72% from 
1954 to 1955, and a total of 1,566 in- 
quiries were received resulting from 
advertising. * 


advertising, 


Ad copy spurs ‘dissatisfaction’ 
as Consolidated sales rise 393% 


= A six-month advertising pro- 
gram was undertaken by the Con- 
solidated Ashcroft Hancock Div., 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore., Strat- 
ford, Conn., to increase recognition 
of its Hancock Type 950 Steel Gate 
Valve, which had been on _ the 
market a year with only mediocre 
results. 

Without additional advertising 
funds, here’s what John F. Higgins, 
advertising manager, and Fuller & 
Smith & Ross, Inc., N.Y., did: Four 
single-page b&w ads were devel- 
oped, each devoted to one of four 
major “950” features. Headlines and 
copy created dissatisfaction with 
valves currently used. Ads were 
produced simultaneously and run in 
chemical and petroleum magazines, 
the chief target. Space was taken 
from other Manning products from 
Sept., 1955 to Feb., 1956. Twenty in- 
sertions were run in eight maga- 
zines, and reprints given the sales 


force and industrial supply distrib- 
utors. 

During the 
sales of Hancock Type 950 increased 
about 393%, 
period the previous year. 


six-month period, 


compared to the same 


Goal: capture 35% of market; 
Kaiser does it with promotion 

s The target of a campaign opened 
by Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical 
Corp., Oakland, Calif., in October, 
1955, was to capture 35° of the ex- 
isting market for aluminum screw 
machine stock, and to convert users 
of competitive metals to Kaiser 
aluminum. 

The parts buyer and parts manu- 
facturer were targets of the cam- 
paign planned by William H. Grif- 
fith, supervisor of industrial adver- 
tising, and Young & Rubicam, San 
Francis*o. News releases were di- 
rected to design, metalworking and 
machining trade publications on 
sales literature available. Other re- 
leases involved’ techniques and 
practices in machining aluminum. 

Advertising directed to the parts 
buyer stressed aluminum’s lower 
cost, good performance, and ease of 
production, and featured testimoni- 
als from those who had converted 
to aluminum from other metals. De- 
signers and engineers received self- 
mailers, and a competitive cost com- 
parison brochure. A_ personnally- 
addressed brochure based on com- 
petitive cost comparisons went to 
655 executives. 

Advertising directed to the parts 
manufacturer featured ease of ma- 
chining and offered technical assist- 
ance. Cost economies of aluminum 
were emphasized to persuade oper- 
ators to submit an alternate bid on 
aluminum. 

Screw machine shop operators re- 
technical 
literature to assist them in machin- 


ceived self-mailers and 
ing practices. These were imprinted 
and given to distributors for mail- 
ing. Newsletters, advertising re- 


prints and sales literature 


mailed to all company and distrib- 


were 


utor salesmen. 

For the period from October, 1955 
to March, 1956, sales increased each 
month 50% 
quarter, indicating a larger share 
of the market for aluminum screw 


over preceding sales 


machine stock and a large number 
of conversions to aluminum. = 
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Question . . Can gals like this sell t 
industry? 


# Last fall, Southwest Airmotive 
Co., Dallas, decided (for the fourth 
time) to drop its cheesecake ads 
and go back to something more 
conventional. 

But when the word got around, 
the company was besieged by in- 
dignant fans and customers who 
insisted the ads be continued. 

The men in charge of the com- 
pany’s advertising decided to re- 
consider. 

“We also gave a second thought 
to a number of magazine reader- 
ship surveys taken during the year 
which showed us still at or near the 
top,” said Al Harting, Southwest’s 
vice-president in charge of public 
relations and advertising. “In one 
of them, our humble inside half- 
page, black-and-white ad had a 
considerably higher rating than 
someone else’s four-color cover.” 

“We were further swayed,” said 
Mr. Harting, “by the aviation sales 
manager of one of the industry’s 
major accessory makers, who ad- 
vised us that our mention of his 
product in a Southwest Airmotive 
girl ad stirred up more comment 
nationally than did his own rather 
large-scale advertising program.” 


What's the attraction? . . This all 
started back in 1951, when Mr. 
Harting and the Don Baxter Agency 
were casting about for a real “stop- 
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Texans find answer. . 


Are females fatal 
in industrial ads? 


Southwest Airmotive is putting out cheesecake 


industrial ads for the fifth straight year. 


Reason: their customers won't let them stop. 


per” campaign to advertise the com- 
pany’s services—aircraft supply and 
maintenance—to its primary adver- 
tising target, pilots. 

“We pondered all sorts of weird 
gimmicks and discarded them,” said 
Mr. Harting. “Finally, almost in 
desperation, I hit on the girl angle, 
and we agreed to give it a year’s 
whirl experimentally.” 

Since then the campaign themes 
have changed each year, but the 
girls are always there. All the girls, 


incidentally, are unknowns, not 
professional models, which makes 
for problems in finding prospects, 
weeding them out and posing them. 

But the company has stuck to the 
unknowns because, said Mr. Hart- 
ing, “We want the photos and the 
girls to look like real girls-next- 
door.” 

To show how successful the ads 
have been, one offer of ad reprints 
brought 6,000 letters, plus phone 
calls and personal visits. And one 





Keep tuned fe your fovorite aviation magarines 
for the next 12 months and find out! Yes. in response 
to pleas . . and please from every comer of 

orld, we will continue our Public Service Type 
Advertising Program sary. The ouly 
thing we ask in return is that YOU reme ver US for 


ervice and factory -new parts 


B 

















Threat . . First teaser 
might be dropped drew fl 


id saying 


Back on track . . Second teaser in- 
troduced “Daddy” and new campaign. 





brief mention of a promotion book- 
let brought 2,000 requests. 


Back to the question . . With re- 
sponses like that, it’s no wonder 
Mr. Harting and his associates 
wanted to look long and carefully 
before abandoning the girls after 
the 1955 campaign. 

The first part of that long, careful 
look was a “teaser” ad last Novem- 
ber, in which Southwest threatened 
to discontinue the ladies, but added 
that it might be kept on if the read- 
ers would “swear on a stack of old 
eyebrow pencils to read the written 
stuff” in the new ad series. 

Here’s what happened, as reported 
by Mr. Harting: 


1. “Nearly 1,000 letters came pour- 
ing in from all corners of the coun- 
try and from several foreign coun- 
tries—nearly all of them voicing the 
opinion that we had indeed flipped 
our corporate lid in even consider- 
ing giving the lassies the boot. 


2. “Our TWX operator was 


swamped with further wire mes- 
sages from customers—and even 
competitors—threatening dire con- 
sequences if the ladies were taken 
away. 


3. “The president of Southwest Air- 
motive received a personal letter 
and petition from a California air- 
craft company suggesting that he 
fire the entire advertising depart- 
ment at once. 


4. “Included in the letters were 
four eager replies from advertising 
agencies who suggested that, if the 
series was no longer to be used, 
they had clients who would be glad 
to pick it up. 


5. “Five companies sent petitions 
signed by practically their entire 
staffs. 


6. “On the negative side, three let- 
ters suggested that doing away with 
the girls was a good idea. (Strange- 
ly enough, two of these were from 
women. ) 








a eae 


Dear Linda-bird: 


I 
antenna-1lo0o) 
Airmotive's flight Li 
seeking lost aviators. 
forecast is 99 degrees and dust! 


I'm dreamin’ how you, as a kid, 
nighty and plant your fat little legs an 
warming your backside. 


id 


knees by the fire, 
you haven't changed a bit 
your ankles still bigger'n your 
calves? Ho-ho-ho- 
Memory fires are nice, but some = 
others aren't. Today, SAC'S putting ie 
fire resistant Aeroquip prop 
feathering lines in my Lodestar per 
55- 
Lockheed airplanes. 
good for airl 
business pilots, too. 
an Aeroquip hose man — like 
hose girl — since 43 


on Adolf. 
quick-disconnect, 
overall reliability pu 
design as far out front as Jane 





Russell 


And sweety, un 
bustle, stop warmin' yo' 
Besides, it ain't ladylike for 
nazel-eyed kid who's blossomed to 
112 lbs., 5°6", and 18!! 





t's a fine winter day at Dallas — snow up to ay 
p and dogs gushing about Southwest 

ne toting rum-kegs on their necks, 
Thank goodness tomorrow's 


liked to h'ist your 


‘way off at college. Are 


CAA AD Note 


15-3, mandatory for airlines flying cert 
I found long 4g° what's 
ine boys generally is good for 
Besides, I've been 
you're @ nylon 
when the Air Force 
installed it in that heap I flew droppin’ eges 
Its reusable, detachable fittings; 
Self-sealing Couplings, 
t Aeroquip'’s original 

's Teshirt. 


til Aeroquip makes a fire- 
urs by the hearth. 
a brown-haired, 


Lk 
i 
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knobby little. 
I bet ES 


ain 


and 


resistant 








Letest . . '56 campaign features long letters from “Daddy” with 
plenty of sell and introduces new crop of lovelies. 


7. “But perhaps the deciding letter 
was the one from a man in Cali- 
fornia who said: ‘Who’da thought 
you'd use up all the good-looking 
women short a 


,” 


in Texas in so 
time. 


About 99% of those responses to 
the teaser were from top quality 
people—pilots, plane owners and 
corporate executives who were both 
inside and outside the aviation in- 
dustry. 

“Even we—and we're used to fan 
mail now—were amazed at the re- 
action,” Mr. Harting said. 

In December, the company ran 
another “teaser”’—a weird-looking 
ad introducing a character called 
“Daddy.” The ad announced that 
the lovelies would be kept on after 
all. 

And in January the fifth cheese- 
cake campaign got under way—full- 
page, two-color ads in Flight and 
Flying and half-page, black-and- 
white ads in Air Force, American 
Aviation, Aviation Age and Avia- 
tion Week. 

Each of the ads is a “letter from 
Daddy” to one of the amateur 
models who is posed _lusciously, 
reading a letter. The ad copy is 
longer than the company ever has 
used before. It’s a typewriter re- 
production of the letter the young 
lovely is reading. 


Powerful formula . . “Daddy,” 
that great writer of letters, is a 
business airplane pilot. In his mis- 
sives, he offers a few choice words 
of advice to his offspring, then com- 
ments at greater length about some- 
thing wonderful that’s been done to 
his airplane at Southwest Airmotive 
Co. 

The letters wind up with the gals’ 
vital statistics. 

Says Mr. Harting, “I think we’ve 
got a that’s powerfully 
commercial—a formula that retains 
and expands 
stopping power. 


formula 


our already-proven 

“We think we’re leading ’em to 
water and making ’em drink, We’re 
confident a great majority of the 
readers will finish the copy word- 
for-word. For one thing, they'll have 
to read it all in order to find out 
everything they want to know about 
the girls.” * 
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New product un 5 


o er 


s ss : A , 
veiled . . Some 150 customers and friends in t 
+ ial d f new Ya 


ptea ringside seats at special Gemonstration 


Showing off . . 


Yale takes sales aim 
aft steel industry 


Adaptability was the key for this series of demonstrations 


. . and the orders are now coming in 


By Ted Sanchagrin 

® If you have a dramatic new 
product to sell, how do you demon- 
strate it to customers? Go to them? 
Or have them come to you? 

Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., which 
had that problem, did both. 

The company, which makes lift 
trucks in Philadelphia, introduced 
a new line of medium capacity lift 
trucks especially designed for use in 
steel mills. Called the K48 series, 
it’s in the 18,000 to 30,000-Ilb. capac- 
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ity range and includes ram trucks 
for coil handling and fork trucks 
for flat-load handling. 

The trucks are big and spectacu- 
lar (although Yale makes bigger 
ones up to 100,000-lb. capacity) and 
so Newcombe Baker, advertising 
manager, materials handling divi- 
sion, looked for a type of announce- 
ment more unusual than for smaller, 
standard models. The answer was 
private demonstrations held for cus- 
tomers in three steel centers. 

Demonstrations were held in the 


Balancing act . . Balancing 


Ww ramp shows tr 


company’s own plant in Philadel- 
phia, a week later at the Public 
Auditorium in Cleveland and two 
days later at the Second Avenue 
strip mill of Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp., a Yale customer in Pitts- 
burgh. 


Adapts to key sites . . Each dem- 
onstration site was chosen for a 
reason. The Philadelphia home 
plant, because it is centrally located 
for eastern Pennsylvania steel men, 
and gave Yale a chance to show off 





i 


Good look . . Varied echelons 


tended show, sat comfortably on Yale loading 


Step right up . . Customers were invited tc 


inspection. Yale specialists answered queries 


its manufacturing facilities and in- 
troduce the new general manager of 
five months standing, John A. Bal- 
dinger. The Cleveland auditorium 
because steel facilities were not 
readily available for the presenta- 
tion in that city. The Jones & Laugh- 
lin plant because that company made 
available its entire receiving area 
and because Pittsburgh is the “steel 
city.” 

IM attended the Philadelphia pre- 
miere to see how Yale introduced 
the truck, the particular one being 


demonstrated a 10-ton single-tine 
fork lift item. First, cocktails and 
lunch at the Bucks Hotel, nearer 
Trenton than Philadelphia, where 
the general manager was introduced, 
then back to the plant for the dem- 
onstration, and a plant tour. 

Each one present received a pam- 
phlet containing catalog pages list- 
ing details of all series trucks, and a 
press kit containing two press re- 
leases and a photograph of the one- 
tine item. The formal demonstration, 
a half hour, included running com- 





mentary by Charles Howard, sales 
manager for electrics over 10,000 
lbs. 

The demonstration was climaxed 
with the truck turning on a dime, 
and a substituted silver dollar being 
returned to the donor with the com- 
pany slogan, “Yale turns your dimes 
into dollars.” 

Attendance was the responsibility 
of the branch manager, in Philadel- 
phia Ray Higgins. The branch man- 
invitations 


ager sent out formal 


with a return postcard and a cover- 
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ing letter explaining the purpose of 
the show and the equipment to be 
shown. These were sent to top steel 
company executives, with the card 
asking them to list others who'd 
accompany them. 
Problems? 

e Time only one month from 
conception to first presentation. 


® Freight transportation . . im- 
mediately after the Philadelphia 
showing the equipment had to be 
placed aboard a Pennsylvania Rail- 
road car for shipment direct to the 
Cleveland auditorium siding, then 
onto flatbed cars for shipment to 
Pittsburgh to be unloaded before 3 
p.m. the next day in accord with 
Jones & Laughlin requirements, 


e Luncheon arrangements, private 
cars were necessary to and from the 
Yale plant and luncheon site in 
Feasterville, but were no problem 
in Cleveland where the ballroom for 
lunch and the demonstration area 
were within walking distance in the 
building. In Pittsburgh buses were 
provided between the Pittsburgh 
Athletic Assn. and Jones & Laugh- 
lin because of parking problems. 

Direct results? Attendance was 
exceptionally high, with about 50 
key people showing up at each dem- 
onstration, out of 150 invited to 
each. From the Philadelphia show 
alone, Yale received 14 orders to put 
on its schedule for delivery in eight 
months to three companies—$420,- 
000 worth of business. 


Traveling shows are not new to 
Yale. The 
based on the division’s success with 
its 69-city 26,500-mile traveling in- 
dustrial road show, directed by Mr. 
Baker when he was division man- 
ager of special sales promotion. 
Winding up that tour, he had said, 
“There would be no justification in 
keeping the show on the road as a 
continuing promotion, or even re- 
run at regular intervals, believe it 
or not. To be an effective sales tool 
and to attract a high caliber of cus- 
tomers and prospects, many of 
whom would have seen the first 
show, it would have to offer new 
equipment pieces, new methods, 
totally new concepts.” With new 
equipment to show, Yale resurrected 
the show idea in a successful adap- 
tation. » 


idea for this one was 
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Class in session .. Dealer servicemen and equipment sps 


close attention 


as service manager Lorain points It service prok 


TRAVELING SCHOOL 





Malsbary men take 
to road to build 
better service 


# To improve the service its deal- 
ers give to users of its steam clean- 
ing machines, Malsbary Mfg. Co., 
Oakland, Cal., mobile 


service clinic across the continent 


has sent a 


to conduct a series of two-day serv- 
ice schools. 

The traveling 
two men and a station wagon. The 


clinic consists of 
men are Malsbary service manager 
Robert J. Lorain, who thought up 
the idea for the clinic, and his as- 
sistant, George Karikas. 

“Students” at the two-day sessions 
are Malsbary dealers’ servicemen 
and equipment specialists. Groups 
are limited to 20 persons so everyone 
can take part in class discussions. 

The sessions open with a thorough 
discussion of the product and its 
parts, then go into maintenance, how 
to locate and solve service problems 
and use of instruction manuals. 
Presentation material consists of 
working models, cutaway parts and 
projected charts. Classes are held 
in hotel rooms to get away from 


normal daily business distractions. 

Three shakedown sessions were 
held in Oakland, Los Angeles and 
Sacramento. And now the school has 
headed eastward for clinics in 30 
U. S. and Canadian cities. 5 





' MOBILE 
SERVICE CLINIC 


SURE OOMBNSTION ; PDE 


Mapped out . Service 


engineer Karikas 


manager 
Lorain (right) and service 


map out itinerary for traveling sch¢ 





OVIAC .. 


Word and idea experts 
urge more simplicity 


Listen, as well as talk, industrial admen urged 


# A plea for greater simplicity in 
industrial advertising came from 
many sides as the Cincinnati In- 
dustrial Advertisers staged its Sixth 
Ohio Valley Industrial Advertisers 
Conference. The day-long confer- 
ence was centered on the theme, 
“What's New in Industrial Com- 
munications.” 

The day’s speeches ranged from a 
lengthy discussion of words and 
their meaning to people today by 
Dr. Anatol Rapoport, leading sem- 
anticist from the University of Mich- 
igan, to a lively description of 
brainstorming by Horace E. Curtis, 
account supervisor at BBD&O, 
Cleveland. 

John W. Stahr, editorial director, 
Carl Byoir & Associates Inc., New 
York, set the pace for the day’s 
activities by pointing out that peo- 
ple today are more receptive to in- 
dustry’s messages due mainly to the 
fact that industry has learned to tell 
its story in terms of the “listeners’ ” 
interests. 

Mr. Stahr warned, however, that 
industry must “listen” as well as 
“talk” if it is to put its messages in 
the proper perspective. 


Communications boom . . Hugh 
Rusch, vice-president, Opinion Re- 
search Corp., Princeton, N. J., sup- 
ported Mr. Stahr’s viewpoint that 
industrial communications are im- 
proving with several interesting 
statistics. His figures showed that: 
@ Use of employe publications has 
risen from 57% in 1947 to 80% to- 
day. 

e Companies using letters to tell 
their story to employes has risen 
from 28% in 1947 to 82%. 

e Companies using motion pictures 
jumped from 48% in 1950 to 81% 
today. 


e Use of plant tours rose from 51% 
in 1949 to 85% at latest count. 

e Companies using institutional ad- 
vertising rose from 56% in 1949 to 
712%. 

e Even the use of supervisory 
meetings as a medium of industrial 
communciations has climbed from 
70% five years ago to 95%. 

Although the volume of commu- 
nications has increased greatly in 
the past few years, Opinion Re- 
search surveys still indicate a gen- 
eral misunderstanding on such vital 
subjects as “how much profit per 
sales dollar — after taxes — does 
industry make?” Here, while the 
facts show an average of 3.8c for 
six years through 1954, the general 
opinion is that it amounts to well 
over 20c. 

Mr. Rusch told the group that it 
would benefit industry greatly if 
management would give the crea- 
tive minds in advertising an oppor- 
tunity to lead in the job of “selling 
ideas” in the general area of indus- 
trial communications. 


No one listening? . . With this 
background, Will Burtin, leading 
New York designer, stressed the 
point that the average reader today 
is immersed in a “flood of commu- 
nications.” 

“Anyone who _ has 
spend on ‘communicating’ seems to 
assume that somebody wants to 
listen to what he has to say. Too 
often,” designer Burtin said, “we 
fail to consider whether or not peo- 
ple actually are interested and will 
listen.” 

With the volume of communica- 
tions increasing rather than de- 
creasing, Mr. Burtin warned, there 
is a danger that we may reach the 
point where “nobody will listen.” 


money to 


“We may be quite certain,” Mr. 
Burtin said, “that the public doesn’t 
want anything that will confuse it 
or waste its time.” This, he indi- 
cated, calls for greater simplicity in 
graphic design — aimed at a specific 
beneficial purpose. “We should re- 
member,” he added, “that in the 
process of designing, the profes- 
sional is paid for what he leaves out. 
In other words, his value is estab- 
lished by the economy of expression 
that he can achieve through word 
and picture in order to achieve dra- 
matic understanding.” 


Vanity tickling . . Dr. Anatol 
Rapoport,. associate editor of ETC, 
brought forth considerable discus- 
sion as a result of his speech on 
semantics and its relation to adver- 
tising. “Language,” he said, “like so 
many other human inventions has 
tremendous potentialities both for 
good and for evil... 

“We cannot help but notice that 
a great deal of persuasive advertis- 
ing depends for its effectiveness on 
misuse of language — a deliberate 
break between words and experi- 
ence, since it is the connotative, the 
suggestive, the intimidating, the 
vanity-tickling rather than the in- 
formative, denotative analyzable 
components of word meaning which 
precipitate mass behavior most ef- 
fectively. . . 

“T suspect that responsible sectors 
of American advertising are genu- 
inely concerned with their social re- 
sponsibility. There is an increasing 
awareness in advertising circles, I 
am told, that advertising is respon- 
sible for making the face of Amer- 
ican civilization. There is much 
truth in that statement. The im- 
portant thing, then, is to take a good 
long look at ourselves and evaluate 
the results by other than self-cen- 
tered standards.” 

Dr. Rapoport went on to point 
out, “Those privileged to speak to 
millions should be concerned not 
alone with techniques of manipula- 
tion (for that is the only concern 
of the demagogues) but also with 
associated responsibilities. These re- 
sponsibilities go much further than 
obligations not to make explicit 
misrepresentations of fact. 

“Only a small part of 
communication (outside of science) 
deals with facts. By far the largest 


human 
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part of everyday human communi- 
cations deals with the business of 
eliciting feelings, of giving assur- 
ance and of raising suspicions, of 
giving encouragement and of nur- 
turing anxiety, of emphasizing iden- 
tifications with others and of whip- 
ping up competitive impulses. These 
have 
and 


communication 
do 
abuses 


aspects. of 
nothing to 
therefore the 
cannot be pinned down as violating 
explicit regulation. But they 
involve as serious misuse of 


with ‘facts’ 


in this area 
any 
may 
language as actual 
tions and therefore should be the 


misrepresenta- 


concern of any body of men pro- 
fessing social responsibility. 

“It is hoped that those who reach 
millions of people with words 
with affective 
the 
process and become aware of the 


connotations 
of this 


loaded 
recognize seriousness 
responsibilities associated with it.” 


Industrial adman’s big job . . 
As the program’s concluding speak- 
er, Dick Hodgson, executive editor 
MARKETING, 
out that the responsibility of those 


of INDUSTRIAL pointed 


in the industrial advertising field is 
much greater than is commonly be- 


“While the volume of con- 
advertising may be more im- 
when evaluated by the 
amount of money spent on a single 
national campaign,” he said, “the 
total volume of communications 
originating with the industrial ad- 
vertiser is far greater.” 

Mr. Hodgson also noted, as a con- 
clusion which could be drawn from 


lieved. 
sumer 
pressive 


the other speeches at the confer- 
that the communications, to 
effective, must be a two-way 
“It calls for a good deal of 
listening as well as shouting from 


ence, 
be 


thing. 


the housetops,” he said. o 





HOWDY, PARDNER . . 


Folksy post cards aid 
manufacturers’ agent 


# Country style advertising is 
building business in the big city for 
Malcolm W. Black & Co., New York, 
manufacturers’ agent for a broad 
line of mechanical equipment. 

The campaign consists of a series 
of post cards promoting the com- 
pany’s people as well as its products. 
The post card ads are written by 
company Malcolm W. 
Black, who describes himself as a 


“Oklahoma 


president 
transplanted country 
boy.” 

The copy is written in Oklahoma 
colloquial style. Some samples: 
American 


> “Sometimes Industry 


wants a lot of well-behaved wind, 


Carol Hazel 


aren't around and Congress isn’t in 


when Hurricanes and 
session. 

“Well, Pardner, I’m askin’, in my 
most innocent, shrinking-violet way, 
know where this 


(That 


was promoting an industrial blow- 


do you want to 


blow stuff comes from? 


er.) 
> “I’m talking 
prime peddlers, Bill Conway. He re- 


about one of our 
minds me of a doctor friend out in 
Oklahoma...” (That one introduced 
a Black salesman. ) 

The cards go to some 3,000 pros- 
pects and customers in the metro- 
politan New York area. And these 


city slickers apparently like the 
Oklahoma jargon. Last year—the 
first year of the post card campaign 
-the company sent out 26 cards and 
then took a survey to see how they 
were being received. 
“As might 
offbeat campaign like this, all were 
not in favor of it,” said Mr. Black, 
“but the folks who did not like the 
cards were so few and those who 


you imagine on an 


did were so numerous and so en- 
thusiastic that we have decided to 
continue the campaign indefinitely.” 

The salesmen who have been pro- 
moted in the campaign are as en- 
thusiastic as the recipients of the 
cards. 

One salesman commented: “After 
the card carrying my ugly mug went 
out, several dozen customers and 
prospects who had never seen me 
but had talked to me on the phone, 
took the trouble to phone and men- 
tion the card. It seemed to warm 
them up.” Me 
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FOR SALE: HOUSE-BROKEN HURRICANES 


2LM W. BLACK & CO. INC. 


A Yatlerterr 4 Lack. 


IT’LL PAY YOU TO KNOW THIS BLACK SHEEP 








Sells product. . This card pr 


a lot of facts into easy-reading 
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Sells salesman 


that 


n saiesman 


fessionally he’: 





use the design 


publication 





to help you sell 
the OEM market 


Product designers are busier than ever keeping ahead of 
their competition, which makes it more important than 
ever that they keep up with new developments in the 
Original Equipment Market. More news to keep up with 
... less time to do it in. These are conditions that make 
PD&D more important than ever, for PD&D was designed 
as a news service to save readers’ time. For instance: 


wide range of editorial coverage on new and improved 
components and materials; progress reports on practi- 
cal use of recent developments; engineering laboratory 
equipment; new literature. 


quick identification of the product, service, or literature 


47 48 49 50 51 52 53 54 55 


The money advertisers invest in PD&D is a measure of the value 
to them of the services rendered to product designers. PD&D was 
founded in 1946, has shown a steady growth ever since 


During the past year an average of 5,730 men sent in 
an average of 30,000 inquiries per month. More than 
half of these referred to advertisements—tangible evi- 
dence of advertising readership. 


Send for PD&D’s Market and Media Facts which in- 
cludes data prepared in accordance with NIAA recom- 
mended form: market, circulation, readership, editorial, 
rates and specifications, current data. 


data in brief 


Circulation, BPA, 34,216 individually addressed copies. 
Cost, flat rate of $200 per 1/9th page unit. Sold only in 
1/9th and 2/9th page units to protect readers and adver- 
tisers. Advertisers can buy as many separate units as 
they need. 


that was designed 





described — illustrated whenever feasible. 


condensed items on what’s new, how it works, where to 
get it— including name of individual and telephone num- 
ber, when available. 


condensed ads Standard 1/9th and 2/9th page sizes put 
emphasis on facts. Makes it easier for the reader to find 
what he wants. 


reader-service cards help design engineers get additional 
information. 


tabloid style for fast reading. 


47 48 49 50 


Reader response, measured by the average 
received per month — 5.18 per inquire 


red numbers 
indicate 
inquiries cleared 
through PD&D 





Product Design & Development 


PUBLISHED BY FRANKLIN H. JOHNSON, INC. 

216 East 49th Street, New York 17, N. Y. * MUrray Hill 8-3493 
representatives: 

New England + Cleveland + Detroit + Chicago + San Francisco + Los Angeles 
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Gmeauwirites ws. 
Influence 


A growing debate involving both advertisers and maga- 
zine men today in the fields of business, industry and 
engineering is whether the “new product publications” 
which have gone all-out to produce inquiries, and do 
produce them, are more important in an advertising 
budget than the traditional “influence” magazines 
which have been the backbone of non-consumer adver- 
tising for years. In the past five years a whole group of 
“chopped off tabloids”, as some call the “king-size 
format”, have made both strong gains and strong claims 
which have brought the “old-line” publishers up on 
their toes, with both fists swinging, as nothing else has 
since 1936 when publishers realized that the depres- 
sion could be cured. 


WO PERIODS of our history have evolved product 

news papers in abundance. Product tabloids broke 
out like a rash in 1933. It was the first sign of improve- 
ment in a very sick industrial America. Of these, 23 
years later, two great tabloids still survive. The force 
that started them was the pressing need for mi unufac- 
turers to revive lost business... which need induced 
them to create thousands of new products, in a bid for 
business that succeeded. The need for product news, 
and the response that such papers provided, showed 
all too clearly that the depression-stunned, “old-line” 
publishers were neither alert to nor doing this job. 


Most of the specialized-to-an-industry product-news 
publications faded as the impelling need for news 
died out and market conditions stabilized. It is perhaps 
noteworthy that the two important surviving publica- 
tions were both newspaper-style, general-industry 
papers, so broad in their news coverage that there 
always seems to have been enough new products to 
report to all industry. 


History repeats itself! 


A New Epocu of product papers seems to have been 
clearly started by 1950. With the end of war in 1945 
(not counting Korea) again came a tremendous surge 
of industrial inventiveness as expressed in new pro- 
ducts. This was a definite and most favorable outcome 
of “post-war planning” and product news hit a new 
high which is still continuing. Once again, the “old-line” 
publications were “caught short” and did not swing into 
action vigorously on new product publishing. Many 
had serious backlogs of valuable material to be pub- 
lished which they could not issue before, due to paper 
limitations or government secrecy. 
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In some cases it was a failure to realize that business 
wanted and needed this product news. This time, the 
new “rash of publications” generally adopted a “king 
size” format that could absorb any unit of advertising 
with extreme flexibility, and of course, a news style. 
Only a few appeared as tabloids—the rest making a 
concerted effort to resemble traditional magazines, 
even down to using “slick paper.” But the major effort 
was devoted to producing response, usually in the form 
of “information” request cards sometimes sneeringly 
referred to as “bingo cards” by the “old- -line” publishers’ 
salesman. These same men, the writer among them, 
could not deny that the “bingo cards” had plenty of 
bing and go. 


Why news works! 


Ir Must BE Reauizep that when a product reaches the 
stage of being “news” it is ready immediately for sale 
or delivery. At this point, the type of selling to be done 
by advertising is of the “end-product” variety which 
lends itself most naturally to producing an immediate 
inquiry. 


Many advertisers in traditional format publications 
have found that a new product type announcement 
would turn out to be quite productive in inquiries and 
orders. But the news type advertisement; which the 
advertiser feels he must use in the news style publica- 
tion, is not used as frequently in the “old-line” maga- 
zines. The result is to develop a habit in the reader. He 
realizes that product news advertising is news, and that 
he is expected to act on it. He does act accordingly be- 
cause he is only reading the magazine for that specific 
purpose. He reads with pencil in hand, or he doesn’t 
read it at all. 


Why does not every publication do it? 


Propuct News papers have, in two eras, interpreted the 
needs of readers for this kind of news and supplied it. 
One may well ask, why did the strong and successful 
publishers, all well entrenched in their fields, fail to do 
this job? Some of them have done it with special new 
magazines for that purpose. A very few have altered 
format and converted their magazines to the news type, 
planning to revert to the traditional form later. But 
most have been so deeply absorbed in producing the 
traditional publication with its important reader serv- 
ices that they either felt no need, or had no desire, to 
retrain their editors, switch policies with perhaps a loss 
of valued readers, and change the nature of their maga- 
zines in order to make the “fast buck” that was avail- 
able. Those “old-line” magazines that did develop good 
product news sections seldom dramatized them suffi- 





ciently to convert the reader to good “pencil work on 
the bingo card.” The readers’ habits were already estab- 
lished with the publication and they did not readily 
change. 


Publishers and editors who had spent a life-time in 
developing the skills necessary to win and hold readers, 
to convince them of the necessity of investing time in 
regular reading in order to keep abreast of their indus- 
tries, to expand their own knowledge and abilities . . . 
and had succeeded in these efforts with good results for 
advertisers ... were not finding it easy to abandon the 
methods that had already proved successful. Let us not 
condemn these publications too quickly for failing to 
help the advertiser get the fast action possible . . . or, 
for that matter, make a “fast buck” themselves. These 
men are steeped in a conviction of the services of their 
papers—a sense of responsibility to their readers and 
industries which drives them to seek and publish the 
kind of material which has contributed immeasurably 
to the “know-how” of a great America. 


These traditional publishers feel that the real soul of 
publishing is perhaps lost by the “make a buck on news” 
thinkers. The impelling conviction that “we must pub- 
lish research”; the fight for accuracy; the deep respect 
for invention, expressed in articles harnessed to the 
development of methods and products rather than to 
the finished item; the sensing of impending greatness 
in men and industry which produces inspiring articles; 
these, to such publishers, are the elements of a great 
publication . . . one that lives through the years, stimu- 
lating ideas and plans in the minds of men. Such long- 
range publishing obviously lacks immediacy of results! 
This is characteristic. 


What is right with this situation? 


Ir In Your SALES ORGANIZATION you have one man who 
is respected and trusted by your customers for his fine 
sales service, who covers the market well, nurtures the 
spot-buyer into a regular one, and builds up business, 
you consider your firm to be fortunate. If you have an- 
other man who quickly creams off new fields, and is a 
“strong sales closer,” often crystallizing action where 
the first man has let it develop more slowly . . . again 
you are lucky. You do not fire the first man, or the 
second, because they do not produce results in the same 
way. “Build-up” is just as important to volume as 
“closing.” 

Too many advertisers, impressed quite properly with 
inquiries produced by the news-type publications, have 
said, “What’s wrong, why cannot this magazine pro- 
duce as many inquiries as that one?” Actually, nothing 
is wrong—American industry is lucky to have both 


. 


types of magazines. Industry needs the steady building 
job and service of the “influence” magazines. It cannot 
do without both! 


Can we pay for it? 


In a Pertop of rapid product development, the inquiry 
producing magazine reduces selling costs, and thus 
justifies its place when added to the budget. The adver- 
tiser who switches just to get immediate and tangible 
results is selling his future short. For it is the long- 
range, or influence magazines, that have helped so suc- 
cessfully produce the volume of business we now have. 
Everything is bigger in this country today—and to keep 
pace, so must be both our selling and our advertising. 
A proper teaming together of both “inquiry” and “influ- 
ence” publications is as sound as teaming up the “good 
closer” with the “sales builder” types of salesmen. You 
can better afford both than to fire one because you can 
see the results of the other more easily. In building 
plants and products we do not hesitate to invest long- 
range planning, research and patience. Selling deserves 
the same treatment! 


What about the future? 


TruLy Tuts Decape of the fifties is in many ways the 
fulfillment of the “bright new world” dreamed of in the 
forties. Its “push button” achievements, while not as 
rapid as expected, are remarkable. The “news” of new 
products continues and may continue far longer than 
in the thirties when war choked it off too abruptly. This 
promises well for the “king sized” product news papers. 
But the glamor and excitement of such publishing is 
not going to change the basic work of the traditional 
magazine, which steadily convinces and sells the man 
who by nature just does not act on coupons, as well as 
the man who does. The reader must have the magazine 
that renders a deeper service to him than supplying 
product news alone. In fact, it is this kind of publication 
that makes the news magazine possible! Subscriptions 
to traditional publications have continued to increase! 
The advertiser can well afford to watch this pattern and 
govern the placing of his advertising accordingly. Read- 
ers are reading both—and this is the opportunity for 
advertisers—to win more reader time and attention, 
not less! Thank you! 
Ir Tuts Artic.e has helped clarify the controversy be- 
tween “Inquiries” and “Influence” and has indicated 
the need for both in sensible selling, “Proceedings of 
the IRE”, published for 43 years as a research and engi- 
neering development journal, will be most happy to 
have your comments. 
William C. Copp 


INSTITUTE OF RADIO ENGINEERS 


Proceedings of the § i? E 
Adv. Dept., 1475 Broadway, New York 36, N. Y. 
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What is the number one 


resistance faced by 


Lack of time to present. full story 


Inability to justify expenditure 
Competition 

Lack of familiarity with product 
Price 

Resistance to change 


Lack of desire on part of prospect 


“‘Price’’ is the number one sales resistance, followed by “‘Lack of 
familiarity with product,” according to a recent, nationwide study 
among salesmen of industrial products. “Resistance to change” is 
third and “Competition” fourth; the others share equal rank. 


These findings are based on a recent McGraw-Hill Research 
Department study of 284 salesmen in eight industrial companies. 
They indicate the constant need for dominant advertising in 
business publications to help salesmen meet and overcome 

these resistances. 


For complete details of the survey, ask your McGraw-Hill man 
for a copy of Data Sheet #3221. He will also gladly give you a 
copy of the folder ‘‘Keying Industrial Advertising to Your Sales 
Resistances,”’ containing salesmen’s suggestions on how advertising 
can help you reduce these sales obstacles. 


Studies such as this are a continuing project at McGraw-Hill . . . 
all designed to provide a better understanding of how good 
advertising in good business publications can help create more sales. 


NicGRAW -HILL 


PUBLISHING COMPANY, INCORPORATED 


App 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. ABC) 
’ \_/f 


MORE THAN A MILLION MEN IN BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY PAY TO READ McGRAW-HILL BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 
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BOOM GOES ON 





56 capital spending 
to hit $39 billion: 
McGraw-Hill survey 


™ NEW yorK—Industry and_ busi- 
ness are in for a booming expansion 
during 1956 and the three following 
years, according to McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co.’s ninth annual sur- 
vey of U. S. _ business’s capital 
spending plans. 

The survey shows that business 
as a whole plans to spend $39 billion 
for plants and equipment this year 
—30% above 1955—and that it al- 
ready has plans to invest more in 
the next four years than in any 
similar period before, exceeding the 
1955 spending level in every year 
from 1956 through 1959. 

The survey also uncovered these 
significant developments: 


@ Industry is planning capital 


spending farther ahead. For the first 
time since the surveys were started, 
spending plans for the second year 
in advance (1957) equal those for 
the current year, and plans for 
three and four years ahead are al- 
ready within shooting range of the 
current level. Also, more companies 
than ever before (80% of the sam- 
ple) were able to give specific plans 
as far ahead as 1959. 


@ Research and development ac- 
count, directly or indirectly, for a 
good share of the capital spending. 
Business as a whole spent $5 billion 
on research and development in 
1955—a 29% increase since 1953— 
and there are plans for another 33% 
increase by 1959. New products that 
grow out of that research and de- 
velopment play a big part in ex- 
pansion plans. Manufacturing com- 
panies covered in the survey, as a 
group, expect 11% of sales in 1959 
to be of products not made in 1955. 


And almost 30% of all manufactur- 
ing companies report that a signif- 
icant part of 1956 capital spending 
will be for facilities to make new 
products. 


@ Plans for increased capital ex- 
penditures are based on expecta- 
tions of growing sales. In fact, the 
manufacturing companies, generally, 
tended to forecast greater sales 
growth for their own products than 
for the industry as a whole. And the 
capital goods industries—makers of 
machinery, electrical machinery and 
transportation equipment — expect 
the greatest sales increase during 
1956 of any group, and they foresee 
only moderate tapering off in this 
growth rate during 1957-59, 


@ Manufacturing companies plan to 
increase production capacity 8% in 
1956, which will bring the total in- 
crease in capacity since 1950 to 51% 
by the end of 1956. Another 18% 
capacity increase for manufacturing 
companies is predicted during 1957- 
59. Most of these companies were 
operating at close to 100% capacity 
at the beginning of this year, and 
most of them would prefer to oper- 
ate at under 90% of capacity, which 
means that even this year’s record 
expansion will not be enough to 
give the desired margin of reserve 
capacity if sales equal or exceed 
1955. 

The survey was conducted during 
April and early May. It covered in- 


Continued on page 7 





Who’s spending how much on capital goods 


What was 


(In billions of dollars) 


Spending 


Preliminary spending plans 
1957 1958 


% increase 
56 over ’55 


planned 
for '56 


spent 


Industry in °55 





All Manufacturing $13.9 $11.1 


Petroleum Industry : fA : 5.9 
Mining : 4 : a 
Railroads , 1.4 ; 1.0 
Other Transportation 

& Communication ; 4, 
Electric & Gas Utilities 3 4, 
Commercial ; 8. 





Total All Business $33.5 
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there’s a limit 


to what 


even good men 
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can take 


What gets your best men down? Not the orders 
fought for and lost. Good men take those in 
stride. 


What really hurts are the orders lost without a 
fighting chance to land them. And unless your 
catalog is immediately and conveniently acces- 
sible to all your good customers and prospects, 
your salesmen are surely losing too much busi- 
ness they never have a chance to get. 


Research in industrial selling proves that cata- 
logs are the most important factor in getting 
invitations to compete for an order. Research 
proves, too, that calls by invitation increase the 
chances of getting the order by over 300%, on 
the average. 

These stark facts make the questions in the 
adjoining column very important ones for you 
to answer...no matter how effectively you 
think your catalog is working for you now. 


§) Sweet’s Catalog Service 
a division of F. W. Dodge Corporation 


119 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 








How effective is your 
catalog procedure? 


Careful answers to these questions 
will tell you. A “no” to any one of 
them is good reason to review your 
entire catalog program. 


1. Do you have a tested system for 
making sure your catalog reaches the 
important buying influences for your 
products...in the companies with volume 


buying power? yes 0 wiih oO 


(Sweet’s market-specialized Catalog Files 
are distributed to the companies that 
have over 80%, of the total buying power 
in the industries these Files serve. Indi- 
viduals who receive them are continually 
checked for their buying influence.) 


2. Does your present system pro- 
vide for the immediate distribution of your 
catalog to every good, new company that 
comes into your market? 

no O 


yes (J 


(With daily access to Dodge reports on 
new plant construction, plus continuing 
market analysis and field research by its 
distribution staff, Sweet’s spots potential 
new sources of business immediately; 
distributes appropriate Catalog Files to 
them as soon as their buying power is 
known and qualifies them.) 


3. Do you know how many of the 
men who have received your catalog have 
kept it, and have filing systems which make 
it easy for them to find and use it? 

no [ ] 


yes [| 
(Catalogs bound, indexed, and distributed 
in a Sweet’s File are always easy to find, 
cannot be misfiled or lost.) 


4. When your customers and pros- 
pects want to compare products, prepara- 
tory to calling in possible suppliers, does 
your system make it reasonably certain 
that your catalog can’t be overlooked? 


yes [] no [] 


(Sweet’s binds the catalogs of comparable 
products next to each other, indexes each 
one for easy reference. This minimizes 
the chances that any suitable product 
cataloged in a Sweet's File will be over- 
looked when ready buyers are searching 
for the answer to a need.) 


5. Are you sure that all of your 
important customers and prospects have 
your current catalog? 

no [) 


yes [] 
(Sweet’s distributes new Catalog Files 
each year. Every user of a Sweet’s File 
is therefore certain that each catalog 
bound into his Sweet’s File provides him 
with the up-to-date and correct buying 
data upon which he can rely.) 


6. Has your catalog been prepared 
to give your customers and prospects ex- 
actly the kind of buying information about 
your products that they should have...and 
will it logically lead them to take the next 
buying action you want them to take: call 
in your salesman or distributor; write to 
you; or specify your product? 

no L) 


yes [) 


(Sweet’s has been designing and produc- 
ing market-specialized, action-evoking 
catalogs for fifty years... has had notable 
success in doing so. . designs and pro- 
duces more manufacturers’ catalogs, by far, 
than any other company in the world.) 


There is a Sweet's Catalog 
Service office near you. A call 
or letter to any one of them 
will bring you prompt and 
thorough help in making sure 
your catalog...its design, pro- 
duction, and distribution . 

results in more orders for you 
at the lowest possible cost. 
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dustrial companies employing more 
than 7,500,000 workers—about one- 
third of the total employment in all 
industry. And it covered a sample 
of commercial business made up 
primarily of large chain stores, mail 
order and department stores. 


NBP sets up ‘international’ 
membership classification 


™ WASHINGTON—National Business 
Publications has set up a new mem- 
bership classification known as in- 
ternational affiliation membership, 
and two big Canadian publishing 
houses have joined under it 

The first two companies to join 
NBP under the affiliate member- 
ship, were Hugh C. MacLean Pub- 
lications Ltd., Toronto, publisher of 
14 business publications, and Wal- 
lace Publishing Co. Ltd., Montreal, 
publisher of 12 business papers. 

The two new members bring the 
number of NBP’s member publica- 
tions up to 202. 


Retired Kimberly-Clark ad 
manager dies of heart attack 


™ EVANSTON, ILL.—Frank L. Blake, 
68, retired advertising manager of 
Kimberly-Clark Corp., Neenah, 
Wis., paper company, died of a heart 
attack May 3. Mr. Blake retired 
three years ago. He had joined Kim- 
berly-Clark in 1925. Before that he 
was a vice-president of the old 
Charles F. W. Nichols agency in 
Chicago. 


ABC to poll members on form 
for business publications 


® NEW yorK—The Audit Bureau of 
Circulations has announced it will 
conduct a survey among its 3,700 
members—made up of advertisers, 
agencies and _ publishers—on the 
publisher’s statement form for busi- 
ness publications. 

Published reports have said the 
survey would decide whether or not 
ABC statements should include oc- 
cupational breakdowns for unpaid 
portions of ABC publications’ cir- 
culation. But an ABC spokesman in 
Chicago said the Bureau’s board of 
directors, which decided on the sur- 


vey, did not itself know yet exactly 
what the survey would cover. 

The ABC news release on the 
subject said only that the board 
“authorized a survey regarding 
the business publication form. The 
results of such a survey should be 
helpful to the board in further con- 
sideration of a business publication 
Publisher’s Statement form which 
would best serve the interests of 
ABC members.” 

The question of auditing unpaid 
circulation has caused much con- 
troversy within the ABC, and sev- 
eral business papers have dropped 
out of the organization protesting 
the lack of such audits. 


U.S. ad techniques will work 
abroad, says exporter 


™ MONTICELLO, ILL.—American ad- 
vertising and sales promotion tech- 
niques will work in the export mar- 
ket, but they must be adapted to fit 
local conditions, according to J. 
Theodore Wolfson, president, Mare- 
mont, International Corp., Chicago 
auto parts exporter. 

Mr. Wolfson spoke at the Univer+ 
sity -of Illinois’ Institute of Inter- 
national Trade. 

“People everywhere are funda- 
mentally the same,” he said. “They 
respond similarly to the same stim- 


Yontinued on page 76 
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uli and appeals. . . It is not neces- 
sary, therefore, to create new pro- 
motional devices and advertise- 
ments with special appeals over- 
seas.” 

Mr. Wolfson, however, pointed 
out five factors that make modifi- 
cations in American ads necessary in 
order for them to fit overseas. The 
factors: 

» The obvious language difference. 
» Advertising conditions—foreign 
countries are years behind the 
United States in the development of 
advertising and sales promotion, 
some countries much more behind 
than others. 

» Media variations—there are prac- 
tically no media with national cov- 
erage outside the United States, and 
there also are differences in page 
and column sizes. 

> Literacy—the audience you want 
to reach may be illiterate, thus limit- 
ing practical media. 

> Local customs and habits—certain 
media may not exist, as in England 
where there is no commercial radio. 
In other markets, newspapers may 
be commonly used and accepted as 


Picture story . . Unretouched phot 
makes up entire ad showing steps in prc 
ducing bolts with Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp. wire. Idea is to show wire’s working 
qualities through pictures rather than 
copy. Photographer was Victor Loczi, Pitts- 
burgh. Agency is Ketchum, MacLeod & 


Grove. 
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Agency-client meeting . . Some 20 advertising clients attended a luncheon and 


series of talks given by their agency 


Talks aimed at clarifying the agency's vari 


the proper medium for ads which in 
this country would be placed in 
business papers. 


PRO AND CON 





Sanford, Meanor 
clash on merits 
of Starch, Readex 


™ cCHICAGO—Two of the chief spokes- 
men for and against advertising 
readership studies clashed head-on 
in a debate before members of the 
Chicago Dotted Line Club, business 
paper space salesmen’s organization. 

Russell Sanford, director of mar- 
ket research and sales promotion, 
Modern Hospital Publishing Co., 
Chicago, charged that such studies 
“are not adequate in any way as re- 
search.” 

Anson Meanor, district manager 
in Chicago of Product Engineering, 
answered by saying that advertising 
readership studies “are here to stay 
and those who don’t think so are 
probably the same people who in 
1908 didn’t think the automobile 
was here to stay.” 

Mr. Sanford said he has made a 
“thorough investigation” of Starch 
and Readex readership services. On 
the basis of that investigation, he 
presented this four-point indictment 
of such studies: 
> “That they are not adequate in 
any way as research.” 
> “That they don’t help the publisher 
sell.” 


M 


us services, service 


ursteller, Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed, Chicago. 


charges and finances. 


> “That they are open to corruption 
by unscrupulous publishers.” 

> “That they don’t help agencies as 
they’re supposed to do.” 

Mr. Sanford strongly questioned 
the survey samples used by both 
Readex and Starch. He said that 
Starch refuses to tell how many 
calls its interviewers must make in 
order to get the necessary 100 inter- 
views with qualified readers, and 
that from 400 to 700 copies of a pub- 
lication must go out in order for 
Readex to get its 100 marked up 
copies. 

“Who are these 20% or so who 
will mark a magazine with a red 
pencil?” Mr. Sanford asked. “Are 
they the people who like to put mus- 
taches on the girls on El] platform 
signs?” 

“Nobody knows,” he answered his 
own question. “There’s no compari- 
son between respondents and non- 
respondents.” 

To illustrate abuses, Mr. Sanford 
said that some publishers have used 
readership studies to compare maga- 
zines rather than to compare ads. 
And he read a letter one editor 
wrote to readers who would receive 
copies for a Readex study. The 
letter asked the readers to be on 
the lookout for the extra copy of the 
publication and to mark it up. 

“How crooked can you get?” Mr. 
Sanford asked. “What happens to 
your sample when you try to prime 
people?” 

As a closing shot, he said, “I don’t 

Continued on page 78 





APPETITE ... Prosperity’s here, 
people are eating better ... big food 
spenders in the $4,000-to-$10,000 
income bracket growing 3! times 
population rate. No wonder food’s 
the depression-proof industry! See 
what's cookin’—ask for... “Your 
Market in Food Plants — Bigger 
Than You Think.” 


DIET... Time was, it meant eat 
less. Not now! Low-calorie school 
says have yourself a banquet... and 
concurring food manufacturers make 
tasty but calorie-stingy dishes. Re- 
sults? Fat folks get thin, skinny ones 
fat. The cycle starts all over... gro- 
cery tab keeps climbing. Last year’s 
total: $68 billion. For the inside 
story, send for ... “Food Industry 








STEAM ... Up fast in this $20 (| 
billion-a-year capital spending and \ 
raw-materials market .. . $16 mil- é: 


lion-plus every 12 months for boil- D 
ers, steam generators, diesel and 

gas engines, oil and gas burners. 

How much for your product? Write 

Food Engineering for your copy of 

... “What Food Plants Spend for 

New Equipment.” 









































HOT BOOK in a hot market! Nobody can 
touch its 28,400 all-paid circulation, its cov- 
erage of the 91%-of-business food plants, its 
consistent preference in readership studies. 
We believe in readership studies—we win 
them! So get a market wrap-up for the mod- 
est cost of just one publication. How to get 
the money? Three suggestions: (1) Wash out 
weak-sister second or third food papers. (2) 
Consolidate your dollars from too-narrow 
verticals. (3) Skim the excess fat from your 
schedules in other fields. Get into Food En- 
gineering! 





They buy the same things... 
They prefer the same publication... 
You reach them all together in... 
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believe anybody really needs this 
(ad readership studies). We’re being 
schnookered into it by some adver- 
tisers that we want to please.” 

In his side of the debate, Mr. 
Meanor criticized the critics of ad 
readership studies, saying they had 
nothing to offer instead. 

He said his publication has used 
Readex studies to help its advertis- 
ers improve their advertising. And 
he disputed Mr. Sanford’s conten- 
tion that such studies don’t help 
publications sell. He said his presen- 
tation based on Readex 
brought him audiences with top 
men at advertisers and agencies, 
and he said merchandising Readex 
figures by making up certificates for 
top-scoring advertisers has made 
friends for the space 
among the advertisers. 

Mr. Meanor’ emphasized that 
readership studies can’t be used for 
competitive selling. 

“Any salesman who uses Readex 


reports 


salesmen 
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to show that one magazine is better 
than another is making a great mis- 
take,” he said. 

He said the chief value of reader- 
ship studies is to compare ads and 
see what interests readers and what 
doesn’t. 

One of the reasons such compar- 
isons are necessary, he said, is that 
“advertisers and agencies aren't 
writing copy as well as they know 
how.” 


Good business paper must 
be ‘usable’: Montgomery 


= NEW yorK—A good business pub- 
lication must offer news and infor- 
mation so “useful and usable” that 
a responsible executive, manager or 
technician can apply it to his own 
operations, according to Paul Mont- 
gomery, executive vice-president, 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., New 
York, and president, McGraw-Hill 
International Corp. 

He spoke at a luncheon honoring 
delegates to an international meeting 
of advertising agency leaders spon- 
sored by the American Association 
of Advertising Agencies. 

Mr. Montgomery praised business 
paper advertisers for not using their 
advertising expenditures “as a 
weapon to influence editorial or pub- 
lishing policy.” 

“It is a trioute to the intelligence 
of advertisers and to the integrity 
of publishers,” he said. 

A sign of the increasing stature 
of business papers, he said, is that 
advertisers today are_ investing 
more than 13 times as much in busi- 
ness paper advertising than 20 years 
ago. He estimated advertisers will 
invest nearly $430,000,000 in business 


papers this year. 
‘Soapy’ ad clogs type 
but does good sales job 


Soap Co., 
Chicago, makes a soap-impregnated 


® cHICAGO—Burlington 
tissue for sale to. institutions as dis- 
posable combined soap-wash cloths. 
The “Vervtex” tissue works fine for 
that purpose—but as an ad, it de- 
veloped some bugs. 

An insert ad printed on the tissue 
itself was run in Hospital Manage- 
ment as part of the campaign intro- 
ducing the new tissue. 

One of the biggest hitches was 
that Knowlton-Washburn Co., Chi- 


Crowned Car Segermark holds 
Hydroguar thermostatic shower ntrol 
Powers Shower Queen” 

ice-president, Powers 

yeremony kicked 

Hydroguard, 

plumbing 


titutional 


cago, which printed the insert, had 
a hard time keeping the ad plates 
from getting clogged up with soap. 
The printer experimented with sev- 
eral types of ink before hitting on 
one in which excess oil repelled the 
soap. 

The idea for the sample ad came 
from Burlington’s Albert 
Frank-Guenther Law. Some other 


agency, 


problems the ad created, according 
to the agency, were selling the client 
on the idea, getting post office clear- 
ance and convincing the publication 
that other pages would not be 
stained by the insert. 

The agency reports that all the 
difficulties were worth while, be- 
cause sales of the tissue have almost 
doubled in less than a year due to 
the strong advertising effort, of 
which the soap-impregnated ad was 
part. 


"Metal Working’ is sold 


= BosTON—Materials Handling Lab- 
oratories, Inc., Boston, has bought 
the monthly business publication, 
Metal Working, from Sutton Pub- 
lishing Co., White Plains, N. Y. 8 
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Abstract vs. concrete 


= These two water conditioning ads appeared in the same issue of 
Power. The Cochrane Corp. ad took the abstract approach, emphasiz- 
ing the scientific perfection of its methods. The Dearborn Chemical 
Co. ad concretely pictured the difficulties mentioned in the headline. 
Which ad attracted more readers? See page 80. 
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im pact! 


at work...at home 

AERO DIGEST’s special July issue is de- 
voted exclusively to rockets, missiles, 
satellites. Written by top research engi- 
neers ,.. read by top aviation and mis- 
siles engineers, designers and technical 
personnel. AERO DIGEST is a by-word 
with these men whose recommenda- 
tions are the “buy-word” for the indus- 
try. They read each issue thoroughly 
at home ... keep it for constant refer- 
ence on the job. You get AERO DIGEST’s 
famous double impact ... to rocket 
your sales to new heights! 


AERO DIGEST 


AERO eng 
DIGEST i ... sells 


the engineer 
and keeps 
him sold! 
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which ad 
attracted 
more readers? 


8 Both ads deal with water treat- 
ment problems. The Cochrane ad 
says it, but the Dearborn ad dem- 
onstrates it, stopping 22% of readers 
compared to 7% for Cochrane. 
The Dearborn ad 


message of troubles-to-be-avoided, 


conveys its 


quickly, with a large, clear illustra- 
tion. The caption is perfectly attuned 
to the picture and reiterates what it 
depicts so graphically. This concrete 
portrayal of a vital need gave Dear- 


Below is 
the answer 
to the problem 


on page 79 





\Y 


born a “read most” score of 8%, 
compared to 4% for Cochrane. 

The radically inferior drawing 
power of the Cochrane ad may be 
attributed to the poor visibility of 
the caption-illustration, which got a 
lower score than the photo inset of 
product installation. The force of 
the headline is lost in the dark 
background. 

The scores, reported by Daniel 
Starch & Staff, Mamaroneck, N. Y.: 


Dearborn 
Seen- Read 


Noted Assoc. Most 





Cochrane 
Seen- 


Noted Assoc. 





© Noted denotes the percentage of 
readers who, when interviewed, said they 
remembered having seen an ad—whether 
or not they associated the ad with the 
name of the product or advertiser. 


© Seen-Associated denotes the per 
cent of readers who said they remembered 
seeing the ad and associated it with the 
name of the product or advertiser. 


'R) Read Most denotes the per cent of 


readers who read 50% or more of the 
copy. 


Cost Ratio tells the relationship between 
the cost per hundred readers (who “noted,” 
for example) for a specific ad and the 
corresponding median average cost for 
all the ads in the same issue. A ‘’Noted” 
cost ratio of 175, for example, would mean 
that the ad “stopped” 75% more readers 
per dollar than par for the issue, par being 
100 and representing the median average 
cost. Thus a cost ratio above 100 is above 
average; below 100 is below average. 





LET’S GET DOWN TO 


Brass Tacks on 
Residential Ai 


Any generally accepted definition of 
Air Conditioning embraces both heating and 
cooling, together with ait distribution, air 
cleaning and humidific ation. 
it would logically follow that in the case of 
residential air conditioning, knowledge of 
these related functions would be vital fot 
successful merchandising. 
Here then is another of the several reasons 
why the warm ait heating-sheet metal dealer 
has proved to be the most effective sales out 
let for residential air conditioning. He is the 


one who has all the qualifications for the job. 


Doing warm air heating and residential air 
conditioning is his business. It’s not a side- 
line. It’s not what he contemplates doing 0 
what he might be persuaded to do. irs 
WHAT HE DOES, and it isn’t necessary tO 
search for him among plumbers, refrigera- 
tion men, oil burner dealers, 84 heat 
dealers, ete: 

Instead, you can reach him with greatest 
economy through the pages of AMERICAN 
ARTISAN, the book whose editorial perform: 
ance has always attracted and held as PAID 
subscribers the KEY dealers in this field. 
American Artisan covers the greatest concen- 
tration of buying power +: provides the 
only fully paid (ABC) circulation in its field 


and leads in advertising volume. 
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“KID-BITS” 


| told him, “I can give you the woman's angle 
without going to your apartment fo do it." 


A rush job? Do you ever bring one in 
here that isn't rush? 


But we don’t have to have that until the first, 
Good Lord, today is the first! 


Oh you might try it that way, but | think we 
need an entirely different approach. 


This is the way I've felt ever since Grimm & 
Craigle has been handling our advertising. 


Not just space advertising but 
catalogs, direct mail sales 
books, merchandising, displays, 
publicity, public relations, 
ond research. 


GRIMM & CRAIGVE, Inc 
( fe CUSMNMG 
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201 N. Wells Street Chicago 6, Illinois 
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‘FISHY-BACK’ 


Freight volume up 
10% as carriers try 
new services 


By Frederick Borden 


= Freight carriers transported 
more than $17 billion worth of 
goods throughout the United States 
during 1955. This total represented 
a gain of nearly 10% over 1954 
volume. 

About $15.5 billion of this reve- 
nue came from interstate commerce 
movement, and was broken down 
approximately as follows, by types 
of carrier: rail, $9.42 billion; high- 
way, $5.43 billion; water, $296,100,- 
000; railway express, $237,200,000; 
pipelines, $67,200,000; air, $53,400,- 
000. 

The year was marked by the 
tendency of the various carrier 
groups to develop special services 
in their bids to meet highly com- 
petitive conditions. 

For example, although less-than- 
carload-lot freight business is nor- 
mally a low-profit operation for 
them, the nation’s railroads cam- 
paigned to increase this type of op- 
eration, while the truck companies 
offered expanded through trailer 
service, in many cases from coast to 


coast. 


Piggy-back switch . . The barge 
lines, meanwhile, began the de- 
velopment of so-called “fishy-back”’ 
trailerships, a service similar to the 
railroads’ “piggy-back” operations. 
Special ships have been constructed 
which can carry large numbers of 
highway trailers, and dock facilities 
have been adapted to methods 


Who supplied the facts. . 


IM asks business 
paper editors 
about conditions 
in their fields. 


which speed loading and unloading. 

Airlines concentrated on premium 
freight traffic, offering the obvious 
advantages of speed and reduced 
need for heavy crating. Air ship- 
ments have been consistently gain- 
ing in favor with organizations con- 
cerned with rapid replacement of 
vital machinery parts and with the 


need for keeping hungry assembly 
lines supplied from a central point. 

Pipeline operators, too, continued 
to make a bid for their share of the 
product-moving market. 
While they have principally been 


nation’s 


employed to move fluid traffic, such 
as oil and petroleum products, pipe- 
now been developed 
which can transport solid materials, 
such as coal. Long distance convey- 
or belts are also becoming a reality. 


lines have 


Ports selling hard . . In 1955, 122 
of the nation’s ports had a volume 
of more than 1,000,000 tons each. 
In many cases, a single port will 
handle only a limited number of 
products, depending largely upon 
local exploitation of some nearby 
natural resource. However, aggres- 
sive promotional programs, in a 
number of instances, have resulted 
in the growth and development of 
port activity for the handling of 
general cargo. New materials han- 
dling methods and integrated con- 
veyor systems have proved of par- 
ticular interest to progressive port 
managements. 

Many ports are installing indus- 
trial plants for the purpose of at- 
tracting business that can profit by 
in-transit processing of foodstuffs or 


tinued on page 86 


Facts for this story were supplied by Shipping Management, Traffic 
World and the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
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Industrial Equipment News is read 
for one purpose only ... PRODUCT 
INFORMATION. 

IEN editorial columns report the 
newest products. 

IEN advertising columns offer in- 
formation about available products of 
special merit. 

Both are examined by the same 
readers, for the same reason—to be 
informed about better products. 

To have your ad seen in IEN you 
don’t have to rely on chance. 


that mean business! 


You don’t have to look for pros- 
pects, because they are looking for you. 


If they are ready for your product 
and want more information, you will 
hear from them; some buy on sight. 


And when you do, their response 
means something. 


IEN’s Specific Information reply 
form enables them to particularize as 
to their interest and needs. 


Details? 
. Send for complete DATA FILE 
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raw materials. Storage facilities have 
been increased, and some ports have 
installed huge dumpers that can 
raise and tilt freight cars or high- 
way trailers for rapid emptying. 

New services for both shippers 
and carriers were made available 
by the banking industry, through 
the initiation of a unique freight 
payment plan. 

While methods and details vary, 
essentially the plan consists in hav- 
ing shippers or carriers subscribe 
to a service through which they 

maintain accounts at a given bank, 
which arranges for the transfer of 
funds from one account to another, 
on a daily basis. Paperwork, billing 


and credit procedures are thus not 


only streamlined, but are concen- 
SALES CALLS trated in the hands of the banks, 
which have facilities for handling 
and expediting them quickly and 


easily. The plan results in savings 
on clerical tasks for both shippers 


and carriers: 











ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT’S monthly circulation of 
over 33,000 copies has a large pass-along readership. 
A survey shows an average of 6.07 readers per copy... 
or over 2,400,000 readers per year. 


Electronic pipelines . . Following 
the trend throughout American in- 
dustry, the freight transportation 
field increased its use of automated 


S/; processes last year. Pipeline pump- 
pe only, ing stations. installed electronic 
monitors to control flow; a railroad 


ELECTRICAL experimented with a driverless 
PRODUCT INFORMATION MAGAZINE train, maneuvered by remote con- 


: 2 trol; office procedures were auto- 
exclusively serving mated. 

S 2cjaliz od ateri - - ; 
ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURERS pecia ize materials handling 
equipment, adapted to the particu- 
and the lar needs of freight transportation, 
is being introduced in increasing 
INDUSTRIAL ELECTRICAL MARKET quantity. Included are such devices 
as fork lift trucks that grip from 
the side, conveyor systems that 


rm WA THE MAGAZINE choose packages according to printed 


FOR code markings and distribute them 
| LECTRICAL DESIGN along predetermined routes, mag- 
r MANUFACTURE netic conveyor belts that carry small 
c rs INSTALLATION machine parts up and down inclines, 

} QUIPMENT and trucks that flip merchandise 

r from one pallet to another. 

won Freight loss and damage continued 
PRODUCTS to be the industry’s primary prob- 
lem during 1955, with more than 
$100,000,000 totalled. Less than 1% 
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aici — Bate : of 
CONTRACTORS’ ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT specisemed? inning disclose, while 9% 
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equipment or from incorrect han- 
dling. Many carriers conduct con- 
tinuing educational programs aimed 
at cutting down this large annual 
loss. 


More new equipment. . A high 
volume of orders for new transpor- 
tation equipment marked 1955, a 
total of 147,320 units of rail, 546 of 
passenger and cargo air, and 76,272 
units of highway transportation 
having been ordered during the 12- 
month period. 

Truckers are facing a problem 
with the increased use of plastics 
components in the products they 
carry. The new material results in 
lighter weight loads per unit of 
volume, and thus raises difficulties 
in terms of rates originally estab- 








lished on a pound basis. Conse- 
quently, in some cases trucks are 
carrying greater volume at a lower 
over-all dollar return. Trailer manu- 
facturers are attempting to meet 
this problem with maximum size 
units built of lighter materials, while 
the cab-over-engine truck has made 
possible greater loading space with- 
in legal maximum length limitations. 


Traffic manager grows .. The 
growing importance of freight trans- 
portation as a factor in the market- 
ing picture has contributed to in- 
creased stress on the role of the 
industrial traffic manager, who is 
rapidly emerging as a key manage- 
ment figure. 

These studies also indicate that 
his influence in the purchase of ma- 
terials handling equipment has in- 
creased some 42% during the past 
10 years, and that his complete 
authority to purchase shipping con- 
tainers is now some 94% greater 
than formerly. 

About 5,000 companies originate 
more than 80% of the country’s 
total freight and express tonnage, 
maintaining full time traffic man- 
agers and traffic departments of 
varying magnitudes. = 
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Yow’re looking at 2000 Sales Opportunities 


Each dot represents a foundry with plans in the 
making for improving plant facilities*. 


Each dot is a prime target for the equipment makers 
... the materials handling people . . . for any manu- 
facturer with a product that will reduce costs, 
improve the product, or better the working condi- 
tions of a foundry. 


FOUNDRY’s unique PLUS 5 Sales Development 
Service will help you get more of the dollars 
being spent. 


@ = We'll help you check your sales coverage to 
find out whether you are missing worth- 
while prospects. 


© = Ifimproved distribution is a problem we will 
provide you with the names of Foundry 
Supply Houses and Agents. 


63 Your salesmen need help in getting your 
story across to the 66,000 buying influences. 
FOUNDRY gives you coverage of these key 
men in every worthwhile foundry in 


the industry. 
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© To better acquaint your salesmen with the 
market, we will provide market information 
and merchandising help. 
To find out more about FOUNDRY ’s PLUS 5 Sales 
Development Service and what it will do for you, 
write for the PLUS 5 folder. FOUNDRY, Penton 
Bldg., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


See Inventory of Foundry Equipment. 


More than a magazine... 
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Construction will 
boom as result 
of highway bill 


= Now that Congress is moving 
toward final approval of the huge 
long-range highway bill, the chips 
are down for the construction in- 
dustry, and all those associated with 
it. 

With construction of all kinds al- 
ready at peak levels, the highway 
program calls for additional activity 
on a scale which staggers the imag- 
ination. 

Sponsors describe the bill as “the 
biggest single public works bill in 
history.” All who recall the expan- 
sion of the construction industry 
during World War II will sense the 
significance, for the highway bill ex- 
ceeds the total spending for domes- 
tic wartime construction during 
World War II. 

In its final form, the bill will un- 
leash more than two billion more 
federal dollars annually for high- 
ways. In all probability, total 
spending by all levels of govern- 
ment for roads will increase from 
the present $5 billion level annually 
to $8 billion or more. 

There are still no really good es- 
timates of the total impact of the 
program, but industry people ac- 
knowledge the highway construction 
industry is in for big changes. Auto- 
mation and mass production will be 
the order of the day. 


Bridges standardized .. For ex- 


amples, bridges will tend to be 


REPORT 


by Stanley E. Cohen 


standardized. Once upon a time, 
county engineers insisted on indi- 
vidually designing each bridge. But 
who can afford an individually de- 
signed bridge when steel mills won't 
promise delivery on custom sizes 
and shapes? 

The over-all social and economic 
benefits of the program will be tre- 
mendous, according to William S. 
Lampe, editor of the Pittsburgh 
Sun-Telegraph. As he sees it, de- 
mand for concrete could increase 
from 45,000,000 barrels (1954) to 
112,000,000 (1959); steel require- 
ments could reach _ 5,200,000 tons, 
seven times the 1954 level; equip- 
ment demand may increase 70% 
the first year and 150 to 200% at the 
peak. On site employment may go 
from 220,000 in 1954 to 350,000 in 
1958 and 500,000 in 1961. 

Less obvious implications pop up 
everywhere. For example, the pro- 
gram creates demand for over 900,- 
000 signs the first year, and an es- 
timated 10,000,000 gallons of paint 
in two years. 


U. S. growth is real . . Despite 
poor showings by consumer indus- 
tries this year, officials are confident 
there will not be any let-up in the 
expansion programs planned by 
manufacturing industries at the be- 
ginning of 1956. 

When the year opened, manu- 
facturing industries reported they 
expected to step up their investment 
in new plant and equipment by 31% 
over 1955. 

On the basis of reports from the 
“money market,” which is unusually 
“tight,” companies appear to be 
carrying out their programs. 

While fiscal experts are disturbed 
at rising interest rates, Treasury 
Undersecretary Randolph Burgess 
gets a lot of consolation from the 
situation. He recalls when econo- 
mists felt our economy was “ma- 
ture” and would not grow any more. 


RIGHT 
IDEA 


ON FILM 





Vew JAMIESON 
Brochure shows 
the rational 
approac h to 
creative business 


films 


Whether you've bought an 
entire library of film produc- 
tion or are considering using 
film for the first time, you'll 
find interesting — and profit- 
able — information in this 
new Jamieson brochure. It 
tells a story of tremendous 
results achieved with business 
and industrial films. But 
more than that...it’s the 
story of fresh, creative mo- 
tion pictures for business and 
industry from a_ producing 
organization with 40 years of 
solid, substantial experience. 


We believe this brochure will 
give you a new view a 
fresh approach to your 
film production. And it’s pos- 
sible you'll discover good 
films aren’t necessarily as ex- 
pensive as you may have 
thought. Why not send for 


your free copy today? 


Business . . Industry . . 
Public Relations . . 
TV Commercials 

and Programs 


At AMIESON 


film company 
3825 Bryan * Dallas, Taxes * TE-8158 


Please send me FREE booklet describec 
above 


NAMI 


ADDRESS 





Picture of a 
man getting 
ready to go 
to work ... 
tomorrow 


Looks comfortable, doesn't he? And | 
he is. For this is a man in tool | 


engineering settling down with his 


monthly copy of THE TOOL ENGI- | 
NEER*. He knows the timely and | 
authoritative articles about his pro- | 
fession—to plan and equip the. 


processes of manufacture for all 
types of industry—will help him 
perform his job better, tomorrow. 


He reads—and notes—many of the 
“ideas”. He checks carefully adver- 
tisements which will give him a clue 
to reducing costs, increasing produc- 
tion and maintaining quality. He 
marks points of interest to show his 
fellow workers—both editorial and 
advertising. He never stops studying 
his profession—it moves too fast, 
he can’t afford to. 


* + * 


Today, there are 31,000 men in the 
tool engineering profession, making 
decisions about what product or 
process to specify. They are readers 
of THE TOOL ENGINEER. They only 
specify the products they know. 
over 400 
advertisers are telling their story, 


That’s why this year, 


regularly, to men in tool engineering. 
Do they know about yours? 


*Over 80% of the readers request | 
THE TOOL ENGINEER be sent to | 


their homes. 


TA City | 


Engineer 
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Now he delights in reminding vis- 
itors that we are growing and at an 
exceptionally rapid rate. 


More optimism . . Even the con- 
sumer goods industries which are 
making disappointing showings this 
year remain confident about the 
near future. For example, Carl E. 
Fribley, president of the National 
Automobile Dealers Association 
blames his industry’s dip on over- 
selling in 1954 and 1955. With used 
car inventories in good shape he’s 
confident the auto industry will snap 
back during the second half of this 
year and in 1957. 

“It’s just like fishing a trout pond 
when all the legal sized trout have 
been caught,” Mr. Fribley explains. 
“You’ve got to wait until the min- 
nows grow up.” 


Bumper baby crop. . Population 
experts agree the next four years 
will be a period of reduced family 
formation, while the small “baby 
crops’ of the depression years are 
reaching marriagable age. 

By 1960, the “bumper baby crops” 
of World War II will begin marry- 
ing. And from then on the rate of 
family formation, and all the buying 
that implies, will be increasing. 

As a hint of what is ahead, look 
what a prospective population of 
206,500,000 by 1975 means to sup- 
pliers of public water supply equip- 
ment. According to a recent Com- 
merce Department survey, invest- 
ments in public water supply fa- 
cilities must increase from the pres- 
ent $22.8 billion to $35.7 billion, with 
another $6 billion to rehabilitate ex- 
isting facilities. 


More private planes . . When 
America takes to the air, somebody 
has to make sure the “highways of 
the sky” are in good order. Under a 
program just forwarded to Con- 
Civil Aeronautics 
Board, the government would spend 
$246,000,000 during the next five 
years for new electronic installa- 
tions, including radar, and other 
navigational and air traffic control 
equipment. 


gress by the 


Publication of the American Society of Tool Engineers 


ASTE Building, 10700 Puritan Ave., Detroit 38, Michigan 


Besides the airlanes, the CAA sees 


Sontinued on page 96 
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EAST ORANGE - 
ELIZABETH 


“Who are the Purchasing O 
Officials in Municipalities?” 


SUMMIT Agency Account Executive Asks Space Representative IRVINGTON 


WEST ORANGE 


SOUTH ORANGE * a , 7 MAPLEWOOD 


ROSELLE PARK J MILLBURN 
NEWARK 


Edward P. Decher, Secretary 


REPRESENTATIVE: Let me start the answer with this Besides these municipal partnerships, there are three main 
picture. groups that influence purchasing. One is the department 
heads — in your client’s case, sewage works officials. They 

ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE: Why the same man for twelve use such titles as sewage treatment superintendent, sewage 
different cities? And how does this relate to my question? plant operator, and superintendent of sanitation. However, 

in many cases the city engineer or water works super- 


REP.: In metropolitan areas cities sometimes form a mu- : beso ap ties: 
intendent has the added responsibility of administering 


nicipal partnership to solve common problems. In this 

case, Newark and 11 adjacent New Jersey municipalities 

established a joint municipal enterprise to build and 

maintain 56 miles of main trunk sewer and a big treatment 

plant. The key administrator is an engineer named Edward REP.: The second group is composed of consulting engineers, 

P. Decher, called Secretary, and he does the purchasing. whose professional advice carries great weight on sewage 
treatment and water works purchases. 


the sewage works facilities. 


A.E.: OK, that’s one group. Who are the others? 


A.E.: Then your audited circulation statement shows only The third group includes city managers, mayors, and 
one copy for the sewage treatment function in 12 cities: commissioners. These administrative officials have to ap- 
REP.: Right! — And remember — Decher buys other equip- prove the purchasing recommendations of the other two 


ment besides sewage treatment products. groups. 


A.E.: Like what? A.E.: If I follow you, it takes several people to complete a 
municipal purchase. I can see why THE AMERICAN City’s 
policy of reaching all the city officials pays off for 
advertisers. 


REP.: Street and sidewalk repair materials, motor controls, 
safety equipment, and power lawn mowers. — But to get 
back to your original question — 


The 
American City 


470 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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prodauct—design engineers make markets grow 


Product Engineering | 


males sales Srow .................. 








Today, more than ever, product-design 
engineers are doing big things for prod- 
ucts and people ... creating NEW MAR- 
KETS and MAKING THEM GROW. 

Present-day thinking in its Design 
Engineering Headquarters will toa large 
measure determine a company’s future. 
It will also determine materials, parts, 
components and finishes used in the com- 
pany’s products. 


By making every issue useful to 
product-design engineers, Product Engi- 
neering is growing faster than any other 
design publication. If you aim to sell any 
division of the Original Equipment Mar- 
ket — REMEMBER, more than 32,500 
product-design engineers are paying sub- 
scribers of Product Engineering. No won- 
der advertisers put more pages, and in- 
vest more dollars, in Product Engineering 
than any other design magazine. 








The Textile Industry... 


The textile industry started with foot-operated looms and hand- 
carved shuttlecocks ... grew into a $12-billion titan. Here’s growth 
paced by constantly improving design of machinery to increase out- 
put and lower costs. Progress continues. Product-design engineers 
are developing high-speed, automatic machines to spin, cord, twist, 
wind, warp, weave, slash, 

knit, dye and finish natu- 

ral yarns as well as chem- 

istry’s miracle fibres. 


PRODUCT ENGINEERING 


THE McGRAW-HILL MAGAZINE Of design engineering 
McGRAW BUILDING, NEW YORK 36 
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Coming in September! 
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AN ESTIMATED $2,500,000,000 of current 
military appropriations is directed to the procurement of 
electronic components and equipment. This constitutes the 
market served by MILITARY ELECTRONICS. 
SCHEDULE SPACE NOW! For maximum effectiveness, 
advertising should be devoted to those of your products that 
meet or exceed military specifications. Advertising forms 
close August Sth. 


Electronic Publications, Inc. 
2775 $. MORELAND BLVD., CLEVELAND 20, OHIO 


Eastern Office: Midwest Office: Pacific Coast Offices: 


520 Fifth Ave. 5719 W. Chicago Ave., 2330 W. Third St. 57 Post St. 
New York 36, N. Y. Chicago 51, Il. Los Angeles 57, Calif. Sam Francisco 4, Calif. 
Telephone: MUrray Hill 2-5844 COlumbus 1-2295 DUnkirk 7-4388 SUtter 1-5568 
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needs for “tens of thousands” of 
small airports to accommodate the 
volume of private air traffic it an- 
ticipates by 1965. It says the airport 


of the future will be smaller than 
today’s 7,000 civil airports, but a 
lot more numerous. 

As the oil industry races to keep 
pace with the demand for petroleum 
products it becomes a bigger con- 
sumer of industrial goods and serv- 
ices. Surveys for 1955 show oil fields 
used $1.1 billion of machinery and 
services, including nearly $900,- 
000,000 of equipment. Over 3,200,000 
tons of steel were consumed, repre- 
senting 14.2 tons of steel for each 
1,000 feet of hole drilled, as com- 
pared with the 1954 requirement of 
13.6 tons. 


Chemicals catch up . . Sometimes 
industrial expansion feeds on itself. 
Chemical industry, which had been 
“coasting along” since investing $1.4 
billion in new plant and equipment 
in 1953, suddenly found it was falling 
behind. 

Since chemicals are widely used 
by many of the industries which 
have embarked on big expansion 
programs this year, chemical in- 
dustry will step up its expenditures 
by 40% in 1956, to a level approxi- 
mately equal with 1953. 


More nickel coming... Is the end 
of the nickel shortage in sight? 
While virtually all other materials 
are now in reasonably good supply, 
nickel has remained critically scarce, 
largely as a result of feverish stock- 
pile purchasing by the government. 

With nickel selling in a “gray mar- 
ket” for five times its “honest” mar- 
ket price, Office of Defense Mobili- 
zation finally bowed to intense 
Congressional pressure and decided 
to release 40,000,000 pounds of addi- 
tional nickel for the commercial 
market during second half 1956. # 





ALL-NEW, ALL-PURPOSE COPY MAKER... 


: ok 
the right way 
to copy anything 


The Brand my 


APECcO 
piat-a-maTic A LE Stet 


Now get copies of anything written, 
printed,typed, drawn, photographed or 
blueprinted. All copies made the same 
easy way, right in your own office. 





Simplest copy control ever. 
it’s the DIAL THAT DOES IT 


It is the one copy maker that fulfills 
all copy requirements for all busi- 
nesses, large or small. It offers hun- 
dreds of money and time saving uses 
and is so low cost it pays for itself in 
less than a year . . . even when less 
than 5 copies a day are needed. It’s 
light weight ...compact,and styled in 
gleaming mirror-finish stainless steel. 


Styled by 
Charles E. Jones & Associates 


*kAnd Here’s Why it’s RIGHT 


It's Right Because it’s All-Purpose. . .It copies anything without limitations! 
it’s Right Because it’s Fast. . . Copies are ready in less than 30 seconds! 
It’s Right Because it’s Economical. . . ....Copies cost less than a phone call! 
It’s Right Because it’s Error Proof .. Copiesare photo-exact ... legally acceptable! 
It’s Right Because it’s Confidential... Copies are made right in your own office! 


American Photocopy Equipment Co. 
1920 W. Peterson Avenue 
ij Chicago 26, ill. 


j (Dept. IM-66) 





Have you read this 
NEW BOOKLET? 
Rush me, without obligation, your free booklet 


Mail this air mail postage on new Apeco Dial-A-Matic Auto-Stat copying. 
paid card for your I understand this factual report will show me 
how I can improve the efficiency of my business 


FREE BOOK j as well as increase work output. 


ail i Name 


Title 
| Firm 


Address 
AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. City Zone——State 


H In Canada: Apeco of Canada, Ltd. 
Chicago 26, Hl. 134 Park Lawn Rd., Toronto, Ont. 























DIAL-A-MATIC 


all-purpose copy maker 


There isn’t an office form or record used by businesses 
—large or small—that can stump this versatile new copy 
maker. Hard to believe? Well...it’s true! Thousands of 
business executives now using the Apeco Dial-A-Matic 
Auto-Stat know: 

“IT’S THE RIGHT WAY TO COPY ANYTHING.” 


Pes a. 
—_ seni 


a 


Now...new FREE BOOKLET tells you how! 


Your free copy of this new booklet pictures 
and describes the revolutionary, new APECO 
Dial-a-matic Auto-Stat; tells how this new 
copying method can be used in your business 
to cut office paper work, save time, labor, and 
money. This informative, factual report should 
be must reading for you, as well as every 
executive member of your staff. Send for your 
free booklet today! 


FIRST CLASS 
Permit No. 26670 
(Sec. 34.9 P.L. &R.) 
Chicago 26, Ili. 


Via Air Mail 
BUSINESS REPLY CARD 


No stamp y if mailed in the United States 

















5c— Postage will be paid by— 


AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 
1920 W. Peterson Ave. 
Citenge 28, Si. TEAR-OUT POSTAGE PAID AIR MAIL CARD! 


; SEND FOR YOUR 
FREE BOOKLET TODAY! 








Chapter activities of the 
National Industrial Advertisers Association 








National headquarters 
David F. Beard, chairman 


John C. Freeman, preside 
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LOSE BY DEFAULT? 





Opportunity ahead, 
don’t fumble, NIAA 
admen urged 


® The bold new “marketing de- 
partment concept” promises to raise 
the importance and usefulness of 
industrial advertising and the indus- 
trial advertising manager. 

But it won’t happen unless the 
advertising manager works at it. 

That was the consensus of speak- 
ers from the ranks of management 
and consultants to management at 
the 34th annual conference of the 
National Industrial Advertisers As- 
sociation held in Chicago. 

Conference keynoter David F. 
Austin, executive vice-president, 
commercial, U. S. Steel Corp., said: 

“Today the industrial advertising 
manager can assume responsibilities 
in management or by default he can 
relegate his function to that of serv- 
ice. If he chooses the latter course, 
someone else will take over the 
management responsibilities by de- 
fault.” 

He said that the men who have 
accepted the new and broader con- 
cept of marketing responsibility in- 
clude those who are cropping up 
with new titles such as “marketing 
director” and “vice-president in 
charge of marketing” (see page 37). 

One of these men, A. A, Togesen, 
vice-president in charge of market- 
ing of Bulldog Electric Products 
Co., told the convention that the 
numbers of marketing managers will 
grow. He said that they are needed 
to help distribute the nation’s tre- 


i 


Message from management. . Ex: 


stening (1. rj: lL. D. OmM1N 


mendously increased production ca- 
pacity. 

The sales manager, he said, doesn’t 
have time to do his job and direct 
marketing, too. 

“Sales will become a part of mar- 
keting — not the same as marketing 
— because sales and administering 
the day-to-day operations of the 
sales department is in itself such an 
important function it should not be 
inhibited ‘by being saddled with ad- 
which in- 


volve broader marketing functions. 


ditional responsibilities” 


He said the marketing manager’s 
job is to direct market research and 
analysis, market forecasting, market 
policy formulation, market planning 
(including the determination of 
product design, pricing, delivery 


er a Ao a eS ee toga ah 


NIAA (¢ 


and distribution sources) and the 
direction and control of advertising 
and sales promotion and sales solici- 
tation. 

In this situation, he said: 

“The advertising manager will be- 
come more active in the planning of 
the new product — from its embryo 
stage, through its conception, de- 
velopment and birth.” 

Among the things the advertising 
manager will need to know will be 
the origin and reason stimulating 
the idea for the new product, rea- 
sons substantiating the existence of 
a market for the new product or the 
justification that a market can be 
created readily, the market areas in 
which the new product can be used, 
who can use it, requirements of in- 
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stallation and maintenance, antici- 
pated sales of various models by 
catalog number, price, and methods 
and channels of distribution. 

This is the new and difficult fu- 
ture spelled out for industrial ad- 
men; and those attending the con- 
vention had plenty to say about it. 
Big question was: who is to take 
over the job of marketing manager? 

Among pessimistic comments 
were: 
> “What about my company, which 
has ten widely different product di- 
visions? We tried establishing a 
marketing director, and had to give 
it up. Each of several successive di- 
vision sales managers who became 
marketing director did some good 
for the product divisions he knew 
well, and made mistakes on others 
he knew little about.” 
> “How can an advertising manager, 
with no field sales experience, take 
over a top administrative position 
over all marketing?” 
> “What about the advertising man- 
ager who ‘hasn’t got it-—who can 
do a good job administering adver- 
tising service but isn’t big enough 
for the job of marketing manager?” 

On the optimistic side were these 
comments: 

An agency head said: “Rise from 
advertising manager to marketing 
director? Why not? In many in- 
dustrial companies, the advertising 
manager has access to more vital 
information than any other depart- 
ment head.” 

Where does the agency itself stand 
in this picture? Said one account 
executive: 

“I believe the best of us in the 
agency business have the knowledge 
and ability to do a marketing job 


Past and present. . 2 


hairman David F. Beard 
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Management speaks. . 


clients. But there 


simply isn’t enough time in the day 


for industrial 


for an agency man’ to do a good ad- 
vertising job and a marketing job, 
too. The marketing manager idea is 
good.” 

Eugene P. Mapel, vice-president, 
Barrington New York 
management consultant, stressed in 


Associates, 


a conference address that today’s 
industrial marketer must view the 
company as a whole. He told indus- 
trial advertising “You 
will have more influence on the 


managers: 


marketing department concept than 
it will have upon you.” 

He predicted 
changes: 
@ “Decentralization will be the 
trend. But management must sin- 


these marketing 


cerely want it to work, and must 
delegate real responsibility. 

e “There will be less market re- 
search, more market engineering.” 
He said that by this he meant there 
will be less nose counting, more 
study of the buyer and why he buys, 
“whether or not you call it MR.” 
© Sales managers will study how 
to sell more with fewer salesmen. 
@ Local 


study, and this attention will help 


markets will get closer 
boost sales of national products. 

®@ The discount house is a symptom 
that the old concepts of marketing 
and distribution are antiquated in 
market. The 


dealer is dying. He has neglected 


today’s franchised 
his one reason for existence: pro- 
viding service to the customer. It is 
partly the result of too many com- 


panies that failed to see what they 
could do about price as conditions 
changed. Too many companies have 
merely watched and followed the 
“wrong” competition. 


Convention news covered fast 

® cHIcAGO—-NIAA convention-goers 
were served a “Convention Daily” 
each morning of the four-day con- 
ference. The newspaper was pub- 
lished by McGraw-Hill as a service 
to NIAA members. Merlin H. 
Mickel, Business Week, was editor. 


PANEL ANSWERS 





How much should 

creative work cost, 

who should do it? 
® cHIcaGco—Creative 
high, but if you want results you’ve 


talent comes 
got to pay the price. 

That was the consensus among 
members of an NIAA conference 
panel reporting on current practices 
and trends in compensation for cre- 
ating collateral advertising mate- 
rials, such as catalogs, bulletins and 
direct mail pieces. 

Panel members were Ira Rubel, 
partner, Ira Rubel & Co., manage- 
ment counsel; Dick Hodgson, IM’s 
executive editor, and Hal Burnett, 
president, Burnett & Logan, adver- 
tising and public relations agency. 

Mr. Rubel said costs of creative 
services won't vary much whether 
the advertiser or the agency per- 














forms them because salaries for like 
skills are quite well standardized. 

He emphasized that creative costs 
amount to only about one-sixth of 
the total advertising costs, so that a 
20% increase in creative cost would 
mean only an 8% increase in total 
advertising cost. 

“When you employ an advertising 
manager or an assistant, you prob- 
ably look for the man who can do 
the most effective job rather than 
the one who can be secured at the 
lowest cost,’ Mr. Rubel said. “This 
is the way you should look at the 
cost of all creative service.” 

Mr. Rubel predicted that the 15% 
agency commission system “will re- 
main substantially intact for some 
time to come” because advertisers, 
agencies, and media prefer it to any 
possible alternatives. 

Mr. Hodgson cited an IM article 
(“Portrait of Today’s Industrial Ad- 
vertising Manager,” IM, May, p. 37), 
which he said, shows that: 
> “Industrial management is recog- 
nizing the need for better advertising 
people.” 
>» “There is increased competition 
for the available industrial advertis- 
ing talent.” 

He also noted IM surveys, one of 
advertising managers and the other 
of agencies, which are aimed at find- 
ing out the trends in creating col- 
lateral materials. (The surveys will 
be used as the bases for future arti- 
cles in IM.) 

He said early tabulations of both 
surveys indicate increased use of the 
agency as sources for such mate- 
rials, especially in the case of ad- 
vertisers with small ad departments. 

Whatever the source of such cre- 
ative services, Mr. Hodgson urged 
that “the end result desired should 
determine the talents required, 
rather than turning the situation 
around and letting the tail wag the 
dog.” 

Mr. Burnett elaborated on the IM 
agency survey, which shows that: 
© 70% of the agencies surveyed are 
doing more collateral work this year 
than last; 29% are doing the same 
amount and none are doing less. 


e 57% of the agencies get one-fifth 
of their income from creating col- 
lateral materials. 


Mr. Burnett agreed with his fel- 
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fron ft), Dr lustries, is surrounded 


ser inausiries 


low panel members on the cost of 
talent, saying, “You will get the best 
job of advertising and sales only if 
you look for the best talent, not the 


cheapest talent.” 


WALKING sACKWARDS 


IARI head flays 
phoney research, 
urges better kind 


™ cHIcAco—What impact does re- 
search have on the making of in- 
dustrial advertising decisions? 

Dr. J. E. Bachelder, managing 
director of NIAA’s Industrial Ad- 
vertising Research Institute, an- 
swered that question at the NIAA 
conference. 

He prefaced his answer by teeing 





rom Dallas .. NIAA Dallas chapter head St 
3 sur by Texans, including Car 

















aspects 
the 
question- 


off on some of the “faddy” 
of today’s advertising research 
fancy 


“fancy samples, 


naires, hundred-dollar interviews, 
fancy presentations that sometimes 
get close to the flashing lights and 
tingling bells of pin ball machines.” 
He told his audience, “Research 
should not be confused with external 
trappings of gimmicks and fads and 
the costume jewelry of terminology 
and printing arts.” 
Dr. Bachelder 


ways of making decisions: 


also listed these 


e “One merely to avoid 


them.” 


way is 


e “One way is to walk into the 
future backwards with 20/20 vision 
firmly focused on the ‘Good Old 
Days’ and damning the changes that 
make decisions necessary.” 
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Directors meeting . . 


thr +} + +} 
y7nout he 


e Another way is “sparking deci- 
sions a mile a minute all fading 
into the dark as a sparkler on a hot 
4th of July night.” 

“Finally,” said Dr. Bachelder, 
“there is the vast majority of de- 
cision makers who are quietly and 
thoughtfully doing their best to ac- 
cept their responsibility in improv- 
ing the effectiveness of the whole 
industrial marketing process.” 

It is to these last that research is 
important, said Dr. Bachelder, and 
for them he told the impact of re- 
search on decision-making. 

The first impact, he said, is to 
“broaden the scope of the problem” 


by bringing up new questions and 
by showing quickly the relationship 


of the original problem to other 

problems and to larger problems. 
“This broadening of the scope of 

the problem raises the stature of 


(the admen’s) work, makes them 


team conscious and increases their 
sense of responsibility in manage- 
ment,’ Dr. Bachelder said. 

“A second impact of research on 
decisions,” he said, “is its function 
as a crutch-kicker-outer. . . Re- 
search is not a crutch on which to 
lean but a sharp prod to productive 
thinking. Research cannot tell a man 
just what should be done, but at 
best gives only the possible results 
of alternative decisions.” 

Good research forces the adman 
into being a “decision-maker” in 
that it widens the number of pos- 
sible choices and, therefore, increases 
the stature and the responsibility 
of the persons who use it, Dr. Bach- 
elder said. 

“Perhaps the strongest impact is 
the freedom research gives creative 
imagination to develop its full po- 
tential,” he said. 

Dr. Bachelder’s talk was followed 


by progress reports from members 
of the IARI 


studies on: 


councils conducting 
e The use of market research data 
in the development of a marketing 
plan. 

e Organizing and controlling the in- 
dustrial advertising operations. 

e Expected variation in readership 
scores of paired ads. 

e Establishing and maintaining di- 
rect mail lists. 
@ Evaluating industrial exhibits 
techniques. 

e@ Effective coordination of advertis- 
ing and sales in marketing industrial 
products. 

@ Techniques and standards in mail 
readership studies. 

© Copy characteristics. 

e Audience characteristics in ad- 
vertising readership. 


Reid of GE and complete slate 
elected unanimously by NIAA 


8 cHIcAGO—Delegates at the annual 
conference of the National Indus- 
trial Advertisers Association unani- 
mously elected Ralston B. Reid of 
General Electric Co. to serve as 
chairman of the board. 

The complete slate elected: 

Chairman of the Board—Ralston 
B. “Rally” Reid, manager, adver- 
tising and sales promotion, Appara- 
tus Sales Div., General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

Vice-chairman of the Board— 
Richard C. “Dick” Sickler, asst. div. 
manager, product advertising, E, I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wil- 
mington, Del. 

Secretary-Treasurer—George A. 




















your wife unhappy ? 


If her unhappiness is because of her kitchen, 
then certainly General Electric must accept a 
major share of the blame. Let Roy W. Johnson, 
Executive Vice-President of General Electric, 


tell you how it happened... 
































MR. ROY W. JOHNSON 
Executive Vice-President 
Consumer Products Gi up 


General Electric ¢ 





Mr. Johnson says: 


“No one man, nor even any one 
department, can claim full credit 
for the development of General 
Electric’s Living Kitchen or other 
consumer product developments. 
They are the cooperative achieve- 
ment of the skills of many men... 





researchers, designers, engineers, 
production men, marketing spe- 
cialists, and our distributors and 
dealers. 

“It’s been my observation that 9 ae 4 bk yy / G-F 
the men who contribute most to : 7 al 
the development and production As Mr. Johnson indicates, his executives 
of new products are those who are on a constant search for ideas and for 
keep abreast or ahead of industrial machines and materials that can be put 
and marketing trends. Their care- to use by his company. And the fact that 
ful reading of business, trade and so many of them subscribe to McGtaw- 
technical magazines helps spark Hill publications is evidence that these 
ideas for the advancement of our magazines give them the help they need. 
organization's activities.” To gather the news that is vital to in- 














subscribe to one or more McGraw-Hill ma gazmes 


dustry, McGraw-Hill’s 400 full-time 
editors visit over 33,500 plants or offices 
every year and maintain active member- 
‘ship in 270 industrial and engineering 
societies. In addition, McGraw-Hill uti- 
lizes the services of 3,800 contributing 
authors and 620 field correspondents. 


This type of editorial leadership at- 
tracts over a million subscribers . . . spe- 
cific audiences in 16 fields and industry 
functions. Your advertising message in 
McGraw-Hill business publications can 
help make your salesmen’s limited time 
more productive. 








Your advertisin ge Can 


help your salesmen make 


every minute more productive 


Orders for any product that sells to business or industry are 
the end result of numerous sales contacts with the men who 
have a voice in buying decisions. Some of these contacts— 
or steps to a sale—can be accomplished faster and more 
economically by Business Publication Advertising. Others, 
particularly the pay-off steps, require the specialized skill of 
the salesman. It’s the combination of printed calls and 
personal calls that produces the greatest results. 

When you apply Business Publication Advertising to the 
job of telling a// prospects what your product can do for 





them, you are saving time for your salesman. You are 
relieving him, at pennies per call, of the many preliminary 
steps that must be covered along the way to a firm order. 
You are increasing his productivity by permitting him 

to concentrate his valuable working hours discussing product 
applications and closing sales. And you're keeping 


the door open for future sales. 


6. KEEP CUSTOMERS SOLD FOR 


+ GREATER 


 o- STEPS TO 5. CLOSE THE ORDER hick 


4. SPECIFIC PROPOSAL ¢-PRODUCTION 


SUCCESSFUL HERE 


3. CREATE PREFERENCE 


einttininiaie 
APPLY 
SELLING 2. AROUSE INTEREST 


z +— ADVERTISING 
1. MAKE CONTACT ——— "Ere 


McGraw-Hill = @ 


PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Headquarters for Business Information 








Frye, vice-president, Doyle, Kitchen 
& McCormick, Inc., New York. 

Director-at-Large—C, W. “Tuni” 
Tunison, director of public relations, 
Foy Paint Co., Cincinnati. 

For vice-presidents: 

William Farrell, director of ad- 
vertising, Monsanto Chemical Co., 
St. Louis; G. R. “Jerry” Holtz, ad- 
vertising and sales promotion man- 
ager, Farr Co., Los Angeles; and 
E. H. “Harry” Woodley, advertising 
manager, Northern Electric Co., 
Ltd., Montreal, Calif. 

For associate director, Mitchell 
Tucker, vice-president and manager 
of advertising, Oil & Gas Journal, 
Tulsa. 


SLOW PROGRESS 





‘You can do better,’ 
Robinson tells 
industrial admen 


™ cHIcAGO — Industrial advertisers 
are making “slow, gradual progress” 
toward more effective advertising, 
according to Claude Robinson of the 
Gallup & Robinson research organi- 
zation. 

But industrial admen are not ad- 
vertising as well as they know how, 
he said at the NIAA conference. 

He based his observations upon an 
extensive survey of the advertising 
in 11 business publications, which 
his organization did for National 
Business Publications. 

The study covered such things as 
illustrations, headlines, typography, 
layout and copy approaches. It com- 


pared the various types of ads so far 
as their performance ratings, the ex- 
tent of their use and trends in their 
use are concerned. 

Mr. Robinson went down the line 
in his slide film-illustrated talk, 
comparing effectiveness of various 
industrial advertising theories. 

He found, for instance, that the 
“indirection theory,’ in which the 
advertiser uses an analogy, often ob- 
scure, to lead into the ad message, 
scored 7.6 points in impact compared 
with 12 points for ads that were 
direct and to the point. 

The points were based on a per- 
formance rating system worked out 
by the survey group to measure ad 
impact on readers. 

So far as direct and indirect ads 
go, the study shows that “readers 
don’t like to perform mental work” 
when reading ads, Mr. Robinson 
said, and ads that make them do so 
won't be very effective. He said the 
trend is toward less use of indirect 
ads. In the 1953-54 period, 18% of 
the advertisers studied used indirect 
ads, he said, and by 1955-56 use of 
such ads had dropped to 5% of the 
advertisers. 

This was one point of progress. 
But Mr. Robinson noted at least one 
case in which industrial advertising 
is slipping backward. That was in 
his comparison of what he called 
“brag and boast” ads, in which the 
advertiser tells how wonderful his 
product is, with “consumer benefit” 
ads. Performance-wise, “brag and 
boast” ads scored 7.1 impact points 
compared with 11.6 points for con- 


Convention for wives, too . . Among admen’s wives 
were Mrs. Carman Diehl (left) and Mrs. D. C. Ziehsdorf. 


Portrait .. 


sumer benefit ads. Yet use of the 
boasting ads has increased from 16% 
to 26% among industrial advertisers 
in the last two years, while use of 
consumer benefit ads has dropped 
from 37% to 30%. 

Mr. Robinson cited this trend as 
one instance in which “creative 
practices in industrial advertising are 
going in the wrong direction.” He 
blamed the backsliding on mis- 
guided efforts toward hard selling 

which, in the brag-and-boast cate- 
gory, is really weak selling. 

Mr. Robinson said one area in 
which industrial advertisers are dis- 
playing a “cultural lag” is in the use 
of ad illustrations. He made three 
comparisons so far as _ illustrations 
go: 


>» Ads with illustrations which work 
hard to show a product advantage 
compared with ads which do some 
work (at least showing clearly what 
is being sold) and with ads with 
illustrations which do little or no 
work. 


» Ads which illustrate product in 
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Winners... Pri 


ler, 


use compared with ads which just 
picture the product for sale and ads 
which do not show the product at 


all. 


» Ads which demonstrate the prod- 
uct compared with ads that don’t. 


Hard-working, product-in-use and 
demonstration illustrations rated 
much higher impact scores than the 
ads with which they were compared. 
Yet in the past two years, use of 
hard-working illustrations has in- 


creased only slightly, the increase 
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for demonstration illustrations has 
been almost imperceptible and there 
has been no increase in product-in- 
use illustrations. 

Mr. Robinson noted, and was en- 
couraged by, a trend toward fewer 
“addy” ads, which make use of trick 
typography in headlines, lavish use 
of color, print on tint block, “addy” 
sketch art or cluttered layouts. 

He also said that industrial ad- 
vertisers are making wider use of 
“news” type ads, which consistently 


score high in impact. 


‘REAL TOUGH’ 





Clampitt announces 
NIAA’s new ad 
award program 


® cHicaco—The NIAA has launched 
a streamlined new awards program 
to honor the best in industrial ad- 
vertising. 

The new program was announced 
at the NIAA conference by John M. 
Clampitt of Aluminum Co. of Amer- 
ica, Pittsburgh, who is NIAA awards 
committee chairman. 

The program will be called “The 
Awards Competition.” Its 
purpose: “To recognize and honor 
industrial advertisers whose allegi- 


Honor 


ance to sound planning has resulted 
in a program which demonstrates 
advertising’s effectiveness as an in- 
tegral and important part of suc- 
cessful marketing.” 

The new competition replaces 
NIAA’s own “Topper” awards and 
several publisher-sponsored, NIAA- 
administered competitions, all of 
which were discontinued by NIAA 
last June. 

At an NIAA press conference, Mr. 
Clampitt said the new competition 
will be “real tough.” The rules in- 
sist that entrants state real advertis- 
ing objectives, not sales objectives, 
for the campaigns they enter. 

This is not as easy as it may 
sound, according to Mr. Clampitt. 
Admen often cannot define exactly 
what they’re trying to do in their 
advertising, he said. But those exact 
definitions of objectives will have to 
be made and the objectives reached 
by the winners in this competition. 

“The main purpose of the awards 
will be to sell advertising as an ex- 
ecutive function to management,” 
Mr. Clampitt said. Therefore, he 
said, the awards will encourage ad- 
men to speak to management in 
terms of over-all company policy 
rather than in the petty details of 
producing an ad. 

Mr. Clampitt said the awards “will 
be merchandised like mad to man- 
agement.” This merchandising will 
take the form of letters from NIAA’s 
top brass to the winning admen’s 
bosses, releases to the winners’ com- 
pany publications and releases to 
local newspapers in the winners’ 
cities. 


NIAA plans to send each of its 





members the rules of the competi- 
tion and brochures promoting par- 
ticipation. The first competition will 
cover campaigns conducted during 
the calendar year 1956. Deadline for 
entries will be March 1, 1957. Win- 
ners will be announced at the 1957 
NIAA conference. 

There will be not more than ten 
winners, comprised of one “Highest 
Honor” award, four “Honor” awards 
and not more than five “Merit” 
awards, the number of “Merit” 
awards to be determined by the 
judges according to the quality of 
the entries. Winners will receive 
plaques. There will be no money 
awarded. The highest honor award 
winner will be featured at the an- 
nual NIAA conference. 

There will be no differentiation of 
big and small advertisers. Mr. Clam- 
pitt said he believed small adver- 
tisers will have as much chance as 
big ones in the competition for two 
reasons: 


1. A small advertiser with a 
small budget who sets reachable 
advertising objectives can attain 
those objectives as well as an adver- 
tiser who has a bigger budget but 


who also has bigger objectives. 


2. The format of the entries will 
be kept very simple so that there 
will be little expense involved in 
actually putting together the entry. 


The competition will be judged 
each year by three top advertising 
men and three top management men, 
who will base their decisions on 
this one criterion: “Is it good ad- 
vertising?” 


Listening hard . . Among those wh« 
the job done in NIAA, John Clampett, 

f America, and Richard 

‘commercial Solvents Corp., pay 

attention at business meeting. Mr. 
NIAA awards administrator 


TA 


ovine NIAA secretary-treasurer, 


Card trick . . 


Chicago, and Jack Br 


NIAA president John Freeman 
told why the association had made 
a clean sweep of its old awards and 
set up the new program. 

“Awards have a way of growing 
like Topsy,” he said. “If you get too 
many of them it gets too hard to 
administer and control them and 
they get so they don’t mean any- 
thing.” 

Mr. Clampitt also announced new 
NIAA chapter achievement awards 
to honor the chapter with the most 
well-rounded activities. He said 
judging, “probably by the NIAA 
executive committee,” will be based 
on: (1) chapter paper excellence; 
(2) chapter membership increase; 
(3) attendance at meetings; (4) 
chapter projects, and (5) 
pation in national NIAA affairs. 


partici- 


RELAX! 


Psychologist tells 
why industrial 
admen die young 


™® cHIcAco—Are you tense and 
frustrated, harried, haunted and 
hounded in your work? 

If you are, you’re like countless 
other admen. And, for you and the 
others like you, Dr. Nathan Kohn, 
Jr., has one word of advice: 


“Relax!” 


rmer Miss 


Dr. Kohn 
spoke that word 
andseveral thou- 
sand others—all 
designed to make 
industrial admen 
happier, more 

productive and 
Wakes longer lived—at 
the NIAA con- 


ference. 


Dr. Kohn, a pyschologist, is head 
of Nathan Kohn & Associates, St. 
Louis, industrial personnel consult- 
ants. Topic of his conference talk 
was “Peons of the Day—Creative 
Administrators.” 


The significance of that title is 
that many creative men are making 
themselves slaves to their work, said 
Dr. Kohn. As proof, he quoted sta- 
tistics that show the average Amer- 
ican worker works 40.5 hours per 
week, while the average advertising 
man in industry works from 50 to 
80 hours weekly and the average 
agencyman works from 51 to 79 
hours a week. 


Lack of leadership .. “News- 


papers, churches and civic and 
business groups in this country are 
crying out for leadership,” Dr. Kohn 
said. Yet, he said, the creative pow- 
ers of the men who should be pro- 
viding that needed leadership are 
being thwarted by job pressures. 
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“People get trapped in today’s 
world,” said Dr. Kohn. “They spin 
around in gyrations.” He 
gave two reasons why this is so: 


crazy 


1. The social and industrial pattern 
has become increasingly complex. 


2. We move so fast that time has 
been virtually obliterated. 


To the adman, this means that he 
must know more and more about 
more and more things and he must 
move faster and faster in getting the 
products he promotes to market and 
sold successfully, said Dr. Kohn. 


Bitter consequences .. Dr. Kohn 


noted these results of this situation: 
> The pressure on the creative man 
is to work longer and make more 
critical decisions 

> Creative people have need for in- 
creased knowledge in order to make 
intelligent decisions and have de- 
creased time in which to gain that 
knowledge. 

>» Every day the creative man faces 
decisions that must be made quickly 
and must be made right. 


> Caught in the squeeze, the cre- 
ative man will make desperate deci- 
sions or else will become too con- 
servative and fall back on old, 
hackneyed methods. 

The pressures and conflicts he 
enumerated are killers, according to 
Dr. Kohn. He said that in the last 
ten years the death rate of creative 
people has increased to six times the 
death rate among hourly workers. A 
host of ills, many of them psychoso- 
matic, also are increasing faster 
among creative people than among 
the rest of the population, he said. 

If his job doesn’t kill the adman, 
it may well ruin his family life, ac- 
cording to Dr. Kohn. The creative 
man may make a lot of money, but 
to his wife and chidren, money is no 
substitute for companionship, the 


psychologist said. 


The answer . . Under these condi- 
tions, the creative man cannot do 
creative work—at least not his best 
creative work—said Dr. Kohn. 

He said creative men must sell 
their bosses on the fact that the 
pressures of their jobs must be re- 


moved—even if it means that the 


Double trouble .. A 


scope of their jobs must be reduced. 

“The creative man can contribute 
his best only if he takes time to 
think, time to live, time to work, 
time to do nothing,” he said. 2 


HOW’S YOUR DIIQ? 


Continued from p. 44 


4. Don’t be vague in evaluating 
ideas; and evaluate the idea, not 
the person. You should say, “That, 
Jim, is a good sales letter,” rather 
than, “You, Jim, are a good letter 
writer.” 

If you follow these precepts, you 
can increase your department’s ef- 
fectiveness by 10% and _ that’s 
worth money to you and your com- 
pany or agency. 

Industrial admen, almost as much 
as Americans generally, need great- 
ly to increase their creative thinking. 
In the clothes we wear, the food we 
eat, the books we read, and the 
ideas we hold, there is a_ strong 
tendency toward conformity, toward 
mediocrity. 

This is so much so that in our 
society today it is felt that to be 
original in our dress, or creative in 
our actions is dangerous. 

We need to switch to active, crea- 
tive thinking and doing. That crea- 
tivity has very little to do with your 
age, intelligence, heredity, special 
training, experience, luck, educa- 
tion, wealth, health or sex. 


It is affected much more by your 
sensitivities as related to perception 
and curiosity and emotion, your 
open-mindedness, your tendency to 
experiment and your own self- 
confidence. 

Cultivate those sensitivities and 
try to take these steps in execut- 
ing ideas: make definite decisions, 
set a success reward, be enthusi- 
astic, stay curious and keep trying. 
You will go farther, faster. “ 


Ts was pre 
ist chair 
manager 





What's the score since January 12? 








* What's been happening since MACHINE DESIGN increased its service to 
readers from 12 issues a year to 26? 


* How are design engineers reacting? How are advertisers benefiting? 


* For the first report on Reader Reaction and Readership in Every-Other- 
Thursday Issues, turn this page please. 











How do readers react to receiving 





MACHINE DESIGN Every-Other-Thursday ? 





First report measures reaction to new publishing schedule 


What happens when a long established monthly 


steps up its issues to Every-Other-Week ? 
We'd like to share with you this first evaluation. 


Editorial Requests Increase 120% 

During 1955, MACHINE DESIGN received an aver- 
age of more than 7400 individual requests-per- 
month for extra copies of editorial articles. The 
two issues in January 1956 totalled over 16,400 
requests ... up 120% from the 1955 average. 


Advertising Readership Scores Are Up 

The Starch Report on the January 12, 1956 Issue 
reveals a definite increase in advertising reader- 
ship. The average Noted Score on this issue is 
20% higher and Read Most 3314% higher than 
the 1955 averages. 

Readership scores are also up for both January 
1956 Issues on our own advertising readership 


mail-survey, AD-GAGE. And response to these 
mailings has stepped up to 60% . a further 
indication of quicker and more thorough reader- 
ship of slimmed-down issues. 


Advertising Inquiries Jump 164% 

Every advertiser in the two January 1956 Issues 
has received inquiries for further information on 
his advertising. The total number of inquiries in 
January is up 164% over the average-per-month 
for 1955 . .. and the average number of inquiries- 
per-ad has increased 186%. 

Helpful Literature requests have more than 
doubled in number-per-item, and requests for New 
Parts and Materials information are up almost 
60% in number-per-announcement compared with 
1955. 

Are you taking full advantage of the increased 
readership in America’s best read design engineer- 
ing publication? 


publication 


You can always look to il t CH | i] [ FS i | or outstanding readership 


f 
a | PENTON | 


Penton Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio 





MARTINI, ANYONE? 





Ross puts product 
to work dispensing 
drinks at tool show 


The drinks always flow “free and 
easy” at trade shows. But seldom 
can a company tie in its product 
with its hospitality so well as Ross 
Operating Valve Co., Detroit, did at 
the Tool Engineers’ Show in Chi- 
cago. 

Ross makes more than 1,000 types 
of industrial valves. To draw atten- 
tion of the show visitors to a new 
multi-purpose Ross valve, company 
president R. J. Cameron turned to 
invention. 

He took a standard production 
model of the new valve and con- 
nected it with tubes to the tops of 
two stainless steel coffee makers. 
Then he mounted the whole thing 
on a mahogany base, on which there 
were a red and a pale green button. 


These pictures and “quotes” 


What'll ya have? . . Ross 
R. J. Cameron, shows off his invention 


car} 


Properly primed, the contraption 
measures just the right amount of 
manhattan cocktail into a glass when 
the red button is pressed, and it 
pours a martini when the green 
button is pressed. 


1 


7 


will open your eyes 


to what it should cost 


iD 


Eye opener . . Unusual size of Gustin-Bacon booklet and intriguing cover (shown ak 


read the piece, which was produced by Valentine-Radford Advertising, 


Kansas City, tk 


The valve ordinarily is used for 
adapting air pressure to power such 
things as welding guns, air-operated 
transfer mechanisms, air riveting 
and testing fixtures. But in its new 
application, it attracted a lot of 
prospects who might ordinarily have 
passed it by. 


Market report on industrial 
fibers is bound in fiber 


A run-of-the-mill mimeographed 
market report was turned into a 
simply by 
wrapping it in its subject. 


more intriguing piece 

The report, put out by Materials 
& Methods, New York, was 15 pages 
of mimeographed copy on fabrics, 
industrial fibers and fibrous mate- 
rials. But it was bound in a sheet 
of soft, somewhat spongy, somewhat 
elastic, sand-colored material. 

A note on the cover of the report 
identified the material as “Lantuck- 
NR, a new non-woven fabric utiliz- 
rayon fibers.” The 
report is written about such fibers. 


ing nylon and 


Odd-size book’s capsule case 
histories tell product story 


An unusual-size booklet with a 
quickly told story is promoting new 
“Snap-On” industrial pipe insula- 
tion for Gustin-Bacon Mfg. Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

The booklet is 95x3%”. All but 


1ued on page 106 


y 
7 


e plant piping 
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FENESTRA WINDOWS 
A. C. HORN 
NATIONAL GYPSUM 
AMERICAN TRACTOR 


invest 
advertising dollars 
in more sales through 


masonry building 


This vast masonry market speci- 
fies and buys strapping and stud 
drivers, saw blades and bulldozers, 
air compressors and anti-freezes, 
windows and wheelbarrows — as 
well as hundreds of related prod- 
ucts and services needed in its 
multi-billion dollar segment of the 
building market . . . Architects, 
engineers, general and mason con- 
tractors as well as distributors and 
dealers, who recommend, specify 
and buy all the materials and 
equipment in this $5 billion indus- 
try, have only MB as a source of 
inspiration and information vital 
to the success of their operations. 
You may have a product that fits 
into the vast MASONRY BUILDING 
market. A qualified market con- 
sultant will be happy to discuss 
your merchandising approach to 
this expanding market without 
obligation... MASONRY BUILDING, 
5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois. 
© Industrial Publications, Inc., publishers of 


Practical Builder, Building Supply News, and other 
building industry magazines. 
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SALES PROMOTION IDEAS 


continued from p. 105 


the first of its 14 pages carry a pic- 
ture of a Snap-On installation along 
with a quote from the customer. 

One picture shows a workman 
tossing pieces of the insulation down 
into a building excavation. The cus- 
tomer quote: “You don’t have to 
use kid gloves with Snap-On—it 
wouldn’t break if you threw it off a 
cliff.” 

In all the pictures, a second color 
(yellow) is used to highlight the 
product. 


Questionnaire’s personal 
touch brings 30% response 


A New York industrial marketing 
consultant firm says it has developed 
a questionnaire for direct mail use 
which brings a return of more than 
30% 

What’s the secret? Apparently it’s 
the personal and informal touch. 

A sample questionnaire sent to 
IM had a picture of an attractive 
woman reproduced at the top. Copy 
started out, “Hello! My name is 
Eone A brief note 
that followed gave the purpose of 
the survey, 


Goodenough.” 


and then the question- 
(seeking visitors’ reactions to 
a trade show) started. 


naire 


The questionnaire was broken up 
with lines like this, “Are you still 
It preceded all 


with 


with me? I hope so.” 


requests for _ information 


“please” and closed with “Thanks 
again for all your trouble.” 

The questionnaire was developed 
by James E. Jump & Associates, 
New York, which says that after 20 
years of revising and refining, it has 
found this format pulls the best 
response. 


Case history booklet makes 
convincing case for ‘Cat’ 


Of course, you’re convinced your 
product is the best there is. The 
problem is to convince your pro- 
spective customers. 

Well, the Caterpillar Tractor Co., 
Peoria, Ill., has done a pretty good 
job of convincing with a booklet 
entitled “Why CAT Diesels are 
Best.” 

The booklet tells some of the spe- 
cial features of the company’s 
diesel engines. Then it goes into a 
series of capsule case histories, each 
accompanied by a_product-in-use 
photo, that answers questiens on 
economy, engine life, operation un- 
der adverse conditions and the at- 
tention the engines require. 

One of the most convincing bits 
of copy in the booklet: “How long 
will a Cat Diesel Engine run? Well, 
the first one built by Caterpillar in 
1931 is still running.” 

The booklet also gives informa- 
tion on parts and service, horse- 
power ratings and applications of 
the diesel engines and on the sizes 
of diesels that Caterpillar makes. 
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‘Ship Shape’ « e New containers, 
called “Ship Shapes.” are specially 
molded of cellulose to fit, protect delicate 
products. Pictures show glass electrode 
in new container, which is made by Tek 
mold Products Plant of Bemis Bag C 


Minneapolis. 


Booklet of essays promotes 
Du Pont’s business philosophy 


A business philosophy is pretty 
hard to put across in words without 
becoming either corny or incom- 
prehensible. A little booklet put out 
by Du Pont is notable because it is 
neither of these things—yet it does 
tell how Du Pont feels about the 
place of business in the economy. 

The booklet is called “The Eco- 
nomic Adventures of George Small.” 
It contains a series of essays re- 
printed from the company’s publi- 
cation, “Du Pont Stockholder.” 

George Small is a fictitious small 
business man. The essays look 
through George’s eyes at such things 
as automation (“not a threat, but a 
promise”); competition; taxes; big 
business (“corporation ‘powers’ are 
compounded largely of fantasy and 
myth”), and concentration in busi- 
ness (there is “a parallel in almost 
every phase of human activity”). 

The booklet puts across the idea 
that big and small businesses can 
exist side by side profitably, and 
that the giant corporations are not 
the ogres that they have been 
painted by some. And this is exactly 
the booklet’s aim. 

Continued on page 108 
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| It's a simple O @2 to... 


Sell the 2nd largest manufacturing industry 


the $17 billion Manufacturing Meat Industry 


Even though your own sales staff is making adequate 
sales contacts in the manufacturing meat industry, your 
salesmen can work more efficiently and at lower cost 


per call when they have the support of 


NP’s 3-way Marketing Program 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


Your advertising in NP appears against a background of proven 
editorial leadership and integrity gained through 64 years of 
industry service. 


NP has the only PAID circulation in the industry and subscription 
renewals have averaged better than 80% for 20 straight years. 
NP has the greatest circulation in the meat industry going to over 
4,000 primary plants with an average annual production per plant 
of $4,122,000. 

In a recent qualitative survey conducted by Kemp Research with 
personal depth interviews, readers voted ‘‘more confidence’’ in NP 
by 7 to 1 over the next magazine, and they voted it ‘‘most help 
ful’’ by a margin of 5 to 1. 


PURCHASING GUIDE 


The GUIDE is the most effective means of distributing informa 
tion about your product or service. 

Buyers prefer product information in this ONE place. Only 39% of 
meat industry plants have reasonably useful catalog files. The 
greatest coverage earned by any manufacturer's catalog is only 37% 
and ranged down to 2%. 

The GUIDE sells the man who is ready to buy. 

It saves his time, cuts your selling cost, is always up-to-date and 
correctly classified, And, it is never thrown away. 

All year long the value of the GUIDE is promoted in the pages of 
The National Provisioner. 


NP’s DIRECT MAIL SERVICE 


Printing, addressing and mailing service for all types of direct 
mail including: 


@ Reprints of your advertising in National Provisioner. 


@ Reprints of your product information pages in the Purchasing 
Guide. 


@ Also letters, reply cards, circulars, etc. 


PROVISIONER lists are so accurate we pay 10c for every piece of 
undelivered mail. 

This service can lighten your office work load and insure accurate 
distribution of your direct mail. 


Write for 16-page brochure which tells you more about NP’s 3-way Marketing Program for 
selling your product to the $17 billion manufacturing meat industry. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


15 WEST HURON STREET 


CHICAGO 10, ILL. 
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%* connections that 
Hankel or fiu-feocnt 
dairy industry markets 


No waste circulation. Individually each 
Olsen Publication is undisputed leader in 


the market it serves .. . offering more ABC 
circulation . . . more exclusive advertisers 
and advertising pages . . . than any other 
available publication. 


THE MILK PRODUCTS JOURNAL — 
4,135 paid subscribers and the only monthly 
ABC paper serving the industry that proc- 
esses over half of the nation's milk supply. 


ICE CREAM REVIEW — 

8,450 paid circulation in areas where people 
BUY . in the greatest population, pro- 
duction and sales areas. 


MILK DEALER — 

Appeal direct in the only publication de- 
voted exclusively to the profitable market 
milk industry. Paid circulation 9,660 


DAIRY INDUSTRIES UNIT — 
Representing the above three Olsen Pub- 
lications — blankets the entire industry with 
22,245 paid circulation. 


DAIRY INDUSTRIES CATALOG — 

The industries most valued buying guide for 
the last 28 years. Over 17,000 copies to 
qualified personnel. 


WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE FOR 
MARKET DATA FOLDERS 


BRoadway 1-1135 


The Olsen Publishing Co. 


1445 North Fifth Street 
Milwaukee 12, Wisconsin 
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Closed circuit TV promotes 
Du Pont at plastics show 


Thirty hours of closed circuit color 
television programs promoted the 
Polychemicals Dept. of E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del., 
at the seventh annual National Plas- 
tics Exposition in New York. 

Programs were shown to more 
than 300 spectators at a time on 12 
to 15 receivers in the viewing room 
on the second floor of the New York 
Coliseum, where the exposition was 
held. Some of the material originated 
in the Du Pont booth on the main 
floor of the Coliseum. 

High point of each day’s program 
was a 40-minute show called “Cus- 
tomers’ Showcase,” which presented 
many of the products customers 
make from Du Pont plastics. 

The rest of the show consisted of 
product demonstrations and_ ten- 
minute interviews with show goers 
selected at random. The program 
also included 
weather, presented every hour, and 
short travelogues on what New York 
offers to its visitors from out of 


news, sports and 


town. 
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Se ea 
and the best place to put your message 


is in the CERAMIC BULLETIN 


No other publication in the field 
means so much to key ceramists as 
the BULLETIN. That's because it's the 
official organ of the American Ce- 
ramic Society. Its editorial pages are 
looked upon as authentic and sound 

. and the advertisers represented 
are speaking from a platform bol- 
stered by authority. 





And, if coverage is upper most in 
your thinking, the BULLETIN has ‘+l 
There is no other medium that pen- 
etrates ALL levels of the ceramic 
field like the BULLETIN! Further, be- 
cause of its "textbook'’ reputation, 
the BULLETIN stays active month 
after month, giving you valuable re- 
peat readership. 


Request complete data today. 
We'll be happy to outline in detail 
the entire BULLETIN story, and show 
you how it is THE means of tapping 
the vast richness of the entire ce- 
ramic field. 


4055 N. HIGH ST., COLUMBUS 14, OHIO 





How to make ‘em look at your 
catalog . . hang it on wall 


One way to make sure your cata- 
log doesn’t get lost, misplaced or 
just shoved aside and forgotten by 
customers is to hang the catalog on 
the customer’s wall. 

That’s what Premier Metal Prod- 
ucts, New York, did. And it worked 
fine. The company didn’t hang the 
whole catalog on the wall. But it 
had its agency, Chelsea Advertising, 
New York, make up a 13x28” two- 
color wall chart containing illustra- 
tions of all the items in Premier’s 
catalog. 

The wall charts were sent to com- 
pany distributors along with a sales 
bulletin promoting the charts. And 
they also were sent to the company’s 
customers. 

The company reports that distrib- 
utors sent in a flood of orders for 
more charts to use in their stock- 
rooms and order departments and 
as a point-of-sale display. And cus- 
tomers are using the chart as a han- 
dy reference, always right in sight 
in their engineering and purchasing 
departments. 

Premier says the chart has been 
so successful that it will become a 
permanent part of the merchandis- 
ing program. . 
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Wall catalog . . Premier's wall chart 
illustrates and gives information on all 


items listed in main catalog. 





Here’s the 
best way to 
plan long-range 


Read 
“This Long-Range Sales Plan Packs Power,” 
the S. D. WARREN COMPANY message 
for June. 
See it in 
THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 
for June 16 and in 
U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
for June 15. 
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Q Tell me, Mr. Schreiner, just how 
many years has your corporation been 
advertising? 


A I'm afraid that’s a question that can- 
not be answered without considerable 
research. This corporation is the sum 
total of many different organizations 
whose advertising histories are obscured 
by time. I think I can best answer your 
question by saying that we’ve been at it 
for a long, long time. 


Q I'm certain that the record reveals 
many interesting highlights and adver- 
tising firsts. Among them, what do you 
consider to be of particular interest? 


A Well, one advertising first that im- 
mediately occurs to me is the fact that 
we were among the very first, possibly 
the first, to use the cartoon technique in 
industrial advertising. 


Q And that was how long ago? 
A Offhand, I'd say about 1930. 


Q And how about a highlight from 
your postwar advertising activities? 


A Well, as you perhaps already know, 
we were the first basic material producer 
to promote the products of our cus- 
tomers in the consumer market on an 
industry-wide basis. By that I mean we 
promote the use of steel, not just U.S. 
Steel, with the firm belief that we will get 
our fair share of the steel business 
created, 


Q That is very interesting. Tell me, did 
you use business publications for this 
undertaking? 


A Yes, we did and still do. And very 


extensively, I might add. 
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“to reach industrial buying 


For all of the 37 years since he left Officers’ Training Camp at 
the close of World War I, Reed Schreiner has been in steel. 


Seven years ago he became Director of Advertising for the United 


States Steel Corporation, a position for which he qualified by 


serving the Corporation and its various subsidiaries in many 


capacities from copywriter to Assistant Director of Advertising. 


We recently visited Mr. Schreiner in his Pittsburgh office to 


learn something about his philosophy and experience in the use 


of business publications. Here are the highlights of our long 


and pleasant talk with this seasoned advertiser. 


Q Just what is your philosophy in re- 
spect to business publications, Mr. 
Schreiner? 


A We regard them as a vital link in our 
chain of communications. Properly used, 
they contribute importantly toward the 
attainment of our sales objectives. We 
know of no better way to reach industrial 
buying influences economicelly and effi- 
ciently. 


Q Approximately how many business 
publications do you use? 


A Something more than 300. 


Q What percentage of your total 
budget goes into business publication 
advertising? 


A About 28%. And you will be inter- 
ested to know that this represents the 
largest single expenditure in our adver- 


tising budget. 


Q For what specific purposes do you 
use business publications? 


A I would say that we have two basic 
reasons. The first, of course, is to reach 
the many and varied buying influences 
in which we have an interest. The second 
is to conserve the time of our salesmen. 


Q With a product and organization 
such as you have, your salesmen cer- 
tainly do not have to overcome the more 
common obstacles, Mr. Schreiner. Just 
how, then, does business publication 
advertising help conserve their time? 


A In many ways, but I'll illustrate just 


one. Not very long ago we developed and 
introduced a new constructional alloy 
steel, and we advertised this fact in 
appropriate business publications. Our 
salesmen reported that as a result, they 
generally found the customer familiar 
with the new product and eager to dis- 
cuss it. In a word, the advertising had 
done the spadework for the salesman— 
had saved him the time it would have 
taken to introduce this product to an 
unconditioned prospect. 


Q What, in general, do your sales- 
people have to say about your use of 
business publications? 


A | think their opinion about the value 
of business publications is best evidenced 
by the fact that they are constantly after 
us here in Advertising to do more and 
more—to add publications, to increase 
our use of those we are already in. 





influences economically and efficiently” 


Q What do you think the average 
reader looks for principally in a business 
publication? 


A For information pertinent to his par- 
ticular industry, for trade news, for a 
report on new developments and new 
products which may directly or in- 
directly affect him. But more impor- 
tantly, I think he looks for an accurate, 


impartial interpretation and analysis of 


the news and developments within the 


industry. It is for this reason that I say 
business publications have leadership 
responsibility to their respective indus- 
tries. Not only do they help the reader do 
a better job today, but very often they 
have a definite influence on his personal 
development and growth within an in- 
dustry. 


Q What general rule or rules do you 
apply to the preparation of advertise- 
ments in business publications? 


A We firmly believe in factual informa- 
tion advertising that features the merits 
of our products without reference to 
competitive products. 


Q Do you feel that advertisements are 
important to the reader of a business 
publication? 


A Indeed I do. Not so long ago, we 
asked a group of some 250 busy officials 


in various industries whether or not they 
would prefer the business publications 
they regularly read to carry no adver- 
tising. While I am not at all surprised at 
the outcome, I am surprised by the one- 
sidedness of the attitude revealed —96% 
said the elimination of advertising would 
be highly undesirable. 


Q Do you feel that business publica- 
tions are increasing in importance? 


A Definitely. New developments are 
coming along so fast, and business is 
becoming so complex, that the need for 
the many services rendered by business 
publications is greater than ever before. 


Q What are your criteria for the selec- 
tion of a business publication? 


Ain general terms we look for the pub- 
lications having acceptance within an 
industry. We naturally consider such 
important factors as editorial content, 
circulation, and selling power, but if you 
find evidence of high reader acceptance 
you can be certain that all the other con- 
siderations are in line. 


* * * 
Modern business publications are 
the all-important link between you 
and the buying influences you want 
to reach. They provide the means 
for reaching your prospects and 
customers on common ground—at 
a time when they are receptive to 
your sales message. In this respect, 
business publications fill a role un- 
duplicated by any other known 


selling force. 


Chilton publications cover their 
fields with an editorial excellence 
and a quality of circulation that 
assure confidence on the part of 
readers and advertisers. With such 
acceptance goes a proportionate 
selling power. Let Chilton publi- 
cations help give your advertising 


maximum effectiy eness. 


The Voice of Authority... 


Chilton 


COMPANY 


Chestnut and 56th Streets « Philadelphia 39, Pennsylvania 


= CHILTON PUBLICATIONS: Department Store Economist « Hardware Age 
: The Iron Age « Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone « Distribution Age « Motor Age 
Automotive Industries + Optical Journal and Review of Optometry + Gas 


=? Commercial Car Journal « 


Boot and Shoe Recorder « Hardware World 


Spectator « Tele-Tech & Electronic Industries + Butane-Propane News 
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Seen in the background is to's new St. Louis 


‘Business Publications help us 
keep tuned to our markets” 


says CHARLES ALLEN THOMAS, President, MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


“Our business is so diverse,” continues Mr. 
Thomas, “that it would be impossible to keep 
abreast of shifting market needs without the help 
of business publications. Our top executives — and 
our down-the-line people, too — consider business 
publication reading a necessary routine.” 


You will find that top men like Mr. Thomas, in 
every industry use business publications as a prime 
source of information about their own industry and 
their markets. And they not only read the editorial 
content, but they also place equal weight on your 
advertising message — for there, too, they find 
valuable information that can help them in their 
business. 
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That’s why business publication audiences are 
interested in your advertising message. And that’s 
why these publications are direct sales routes for 
your product or service. 


Write for list of NBP publications — see how you 
can pin-point your market through the use of these 
technical, scientific, industrial, merchandising and 
marketing magazines. 


NATIONAL BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


1413 K Street, N. W., Washington 5,D.C.+ STerling 3-7535 





Airport display. 


by Robert Newcomb & Marg Sammons 
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HOW CAN YOU TELL? 





Are your employes 
really reading the 
company magazine? 


# Whether his is an external or an 
internal publication, the editor of a 
company journal is periodically dis- 
turbed about his journal’s distribu- 
tion. He is haunted by questions 
difficult — and sometimes impos- 
sible — to answer. 

If the publication is being mailed 
to its readers, he aggravates his 
nerves with such questions as: How 
accurate is the mailing list? Is each 
copy actually being directed to the 
right person? If a reader resigns, 
or transfers, or moves or dies, do 
I know about it? If I give myself 
a favorable response to the three 
foregoing inquiries, how can I prove 
I’m right? 

In the employe publication field, 
exit-gate distribution is a fairly 
popular form. The editor likes to 
believe that the employes create 
virtually a mob scene on the day 
of the magazine’s distribution, fight- 
ing frantically for their copies. This 
may or may not be so, but the edi- 
tor of the magazine still asks him- 
self: If we distribute at the gate, 
how many really get home? How 
many are left in buses or cars, or 
dropped in the street before they 
reach the hands of the little 
woman? 


No easy solution . . The solution 
to these problems sounds easy: 
Mail the magazine home and assign 
a full-time person to handling the 
mailing list, so that it is always up- 
to-date. Unfortunately companies 
are not inclined to recognize the 
monitor of a mailing list as a full- 


time necessity for a_ publication 
staff. 

So editors turn hopefully (and 
often ingeniously) to methods of 
checking the list. The most popular 
form of checking a list, of course, 
is by the enclosure of a business 
reply card in the magazine. The re- 
cipient’s name, taken from the sten- 
cil, is shown and he is asked simply 
to indicate whether he would like 
to continue to receive the publica- 
tion or not. There is generally some 
provision for “Remarks,” into which 
the editor trusts the recipient will 
insinuate a few words of praise of 
the product. This procedure is con- 
fined principally, however, to a 
courtesy or exchange list, so the 
bulk of the circulation goes un- 
checked. 

Two years ago, after several ef- 
forts to nail down a method of list- 
checking, the Morton Salt Co., Chi- 
cago, hit upon a method which is 
proving quite satisfactory in the 
distribution of its employe maga- 





Check one: 


LI 
LJ 
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Please correct name 
and/or address 


Remove this name 
from mailing list 


Add this name to 
mailing list 





Double duty wrapper. . Back 


ploye publication, is mailed, carries this 


SPOUT, MORTON SALT COMPANY 
120 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


STREET AND NUMBER__ 


lorm 


zine, “Spout.” Editor Bernice Kerr, 
whose magazine is mailed rather 
than distributed by hand, recog- 
nized two areas of possible error in 
the handling of the mailing list. 

The first and less serious was in 
the employe list. Departments some 
time before had been supplied with 
memo pads on which could be noted 
employe changes in address, termi- 
nations of service, Thanks to 
cooperation on the part of the de- 
partment heads, this information 
comes through to the magazine 
headquarters with reasonable 
promptness, but there is always 
apt to be a time-lag of a month or 
two before corrections can be made. 

The second is that of the 
external reader. He may be a cus- 
tomer, a prospect, a 
thought-leader or the publisher of 
a magazine on the “Spout” 
change list. Editor Kerr recognized 
that, without some form of regular 
check, this external list could get 
out of hand. 


etc. 


area 
community 


ex=- 


Utilizes the envelope . . To solve 
the problem partially, she developed 
a return form to be printed on the 
back of the envelope in which 
“Spout” is mailed. It is a simple 
check list on which the recipient 
correct name or address, or 
wish to have his 


may 
both; indicate a 
name removed from the list, or sug- 
gest an addition. This form is sim- 
ply torn off and mailed in to the 
editor. 





CITY, ZONE AND STATE andnbocguieliai 


To correct address: Fill in blank, check proper square, and send to Spout along with 
present label on front of envelope 


f envelope in which ‘Spout, 


for speeding uy 
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100% verified coverage 


of manufacturers 
of appliances and 
fabricated metal 
products ... 


finish 


Growing with its field, finish delivers a 
100%-verified audience of over 10,000 key 
buying factors — 100% verified under BPA 
Audit Regulations. This carefully selected 
and qualified audience means that the men 
who count in every appliance plant in the 
country —and in all allied fabricated 
metal plants — can be reached and sold 
through advertising in finish. 
Experienced reporting of industry news... 
careful analyses of industry problems .. . 
informative plant articles . . . special fea- 
ture sections .. . definitive articles of interest 
to top and operating management have 
made finish magazine ‘‘must reading” 
for all the important buying influences in 
the appliance manufacturing industry — 
and have assured a vital, active, responsive 
audience among key manufacturers of 
fabricated metal products. 


BH) Dane. CRase 


PUBLICATIONS 
YORK STREET 

AT PARK AVENUE 

ELMHURST, ILLINOIS 
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COMPANY COMMUNICATIONS 
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Although recipients are asked to 
accompany the form with the label 
on the front of the envelope, not 
everyone does it; this oversight 
may involve some probing at head- 
quarters before the right stencil is 
found. However the plan works ex- 
tremely well, in the view of the 
editors. 

These are some of the plus quali- 
ties of the procedure, according to 


Miss Kerr: 


1. The system generally enables the 
magazine to make a necessary sten- 
cil change promptly; the recipient 
gets the magazine and, as a rule, 
sends in the change within a few 
days. With the business reply card 
method, a publisher normally makes 
a circulation check once a year, 
which means that an incorrect name 
or address can be carried on the 
list for months at a time. 


2. The method provides accurate 
mailing list information. It is the 
recipient himself who generally fills 
out the form, so it can be presumed 
to be right. If it is handled by some- 
one else, there is room for error. 
(A departmental clerk, for example, 
may transfer the mailing informa- 
tion incorrectly from personnel rec- 
ords—-it frequently happens). 


3. The envelope form is an invita- 
tion for direct communication be- 
tween the person who receives the 
magazine and the magazine’s ed- 
itors. Although there is no room 
allowed for comment on the form, 
Miss Kerr reports that many of the 
forms come in with personal com- 
ments—some are laudatory, a few 
are critical, and there is a scattering 
of suggestions. “Why not do an ar- 
ticle on our Blank operations?” or 
“Jack Jones in Memphis has built 
a miniature Thunderbird for his 
youngster—how about that for an 
article?” These infrequent news 
tips prove helpful to the editors. 


Getting it home . . Although com- 
pany publication editors are in dis- 
cord on the matter of distribution 
by mail or by hand, all concede the 
need for keeping distribution under 
control. The champions of the by- 
mail distribution of employe pub- 





lications feel that, if the publisher 
wants to get the publication home, 
he should mail it home. They point 
out that companies want to reach 
not only the employe, but members 
of his family as well. They point 
(accurately) to surveys which show 
that housewives often read the em- 
ploye magazines more carefully than 
their husbands. 

The antis, who favor exit-gate 
distribution to distribution by mail, 
assert that the employe who picks 
up a copy of the magazine on his 
way home per se demonstrates an 
interest in it. If he didn’t want to 
read it, he wouldn’t pick it up. The 
antis further assert that, when the 
company mails the magazine home, 
the reader becomes in effect a mem- 
ber of a captive audience. They say 
that no one can be sure whether a 
publication mailed to the home will 
be read, since the employe didn’t 
ask for it in the first place. 


Those elusive stockholders . . 
The company publication mailed to 
stockholders is probably the most 
difficult to administer from the 
mailing viewpoint, particularly if 
the stock is at all active. Editors 
trying to keep their mailing lists 
current find they cannot keep up 
with the buy and sell orders. In 
managements where the problem 
has arisen, the officials have been 
inclined to shrug their shoulders, 
admitting that there isn’t much to 
be done about it. 

“There is a value in keeping an 
ex-stockholder on the mailing list,” 
one official recently remarked. 
“Even though the person no longer 
holds stock, he has a specific re- 
minder of a former association. It 
is possible that a friendly little ges- 
ture might induce him to resume 
his stockholder status. Since you 
can’t do anything about it anyway, 
you may as well try to find some 
benefits in the situation.” 

Several companies, instead of 
sending the company magazines to 
stockholders, ask stockholders at the 
time of purchase if they would like 
to receive it, and include a business 
reply card with the invitation. No 
survey has ever been made, to the 
authors’ knowledge, of the percent- 
age of acceptance under this ar- 
rangement but individual companies 
report that it isn’t too high. © 


Drawer is opened. 


Deal is closed... 
Binder by Burkhardt. 


That’s what you get with BU RKHAR DT 
SALES BINDERS! 


POST BINDERS 


Ideal for BIG catalogs. Many 
styles and sizes available from 
stock. Capacities from %” up. 


PRONG BINDERS 
Open flat for complete visibility. 


Easy to use, durably constructed. 


Available in all popular sizes. 


RING BINDERS 
Lowincost, widely usable. Covers 
stiff or flexible, any material, 
plain or custom decorated. 


Your sales catalog, as you know, represents YOU to your 
customers. Naturally, then, you want to “put your best foot 
forward” with a catalog binder that'll make a favorable and 
lasting impression . . . a binder that will attract attention, 
arouse interest and get action! You can have that kind of 
a binder, too, because Burkhardt builds them. . . has been 
building them, in fact, for over 45 years. And whatever 
your quantity or budget requirements, you can be sure that 
your Burkhardt binder will be top quality . . . distinctively 
custom-styled . . . durably built for years of smooth, easy 
operation. In a word, you'll get more binder for less money 
in a Burkhardt binder . . . in any style, metal or price range. 
So, next time you need binders get a quote from Burkhardt. 


THE 


COMPANY 


3815 WEST FORT ST. + DETROIT 16, MICHIGAN 
‘Binders to American Business Since 1911’ 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES COAST-TO-COAST 
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MACHINERY 


METALWORKING’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF ENGINEERING AND PRODUCTION 





How a sub-contract plant was tooled up to produce large quantities 
of precision aircraft components was described in a recent article in 
MACHINERY by W. W. Greenway, Vice President and General Man- 
ager of The Axelson Division of U. S. Industries, Inc., Los Angeles, 
California. Articles of this caliber are read with interest by all metal- 
working executives, as the demand for precision-built components 
challenges their ingenuity. 














accent 
On 


quall 


‘pays off with 


resuits 


The articles published in MACHINERY are 
written by metalworking’s “men of distinction,” 
the working executives you will find in any plant 
from the front office to the production line, 

men charged with the responsibility for 


getting things done. 


Men of this caliber go by many titles — president, 
vice president, works manager, plant 
superintendent, production engineer, tool engineer, 
master mechanic, machine designer, product 
designer, foreman, chief engineer. Titles vary 
from plant to plant; nevertheless these are the men 
who make decisions concerning every aspect of 
the manufacture of every product made of metal. 
Year in and year out these are the men who report 
the results of their work in the pages of 
MACHINERY. 


They are also the men who read MACHINERY — 


and they read it because the men who write its 
articles speak their language, provide them with 
action-stimulating information to apply to their 


own every-day production problems. 


In MACHINERY the accent’s on Quality. 
Authored as they are, MACHINERY’s articles 
provide the proper atmosphere for your 
advertising. Quite naturally they attract the 
audience most concerned with the selection of 


the very products you need to sell. 


| MACHINERY | Published by The Industrial Press, 
 ——} 93 Worth Street, N. Y. 18, N. Y. 
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How Wittner Does It... 


with industrial photographs that start “chain reactions” 


News-loaded pictures like these ex- 
plode into print repeatedly. Taken by 
William Vandivert, photo-journalist of 
Time-Life-Fortune, they meet the high- 
est standards set by picture editors to 
enliven news stories, feature articles 
and product information. 

News-rich photographs pay their 
way in client literature and advertising 





—and invariably bring publicity divi- 
dends. 

We conceive, direct and produce 
whole albums of them for our clients. 
Their frequent use in print—and their 
order-clinching role—prove that using 
top photographic talent is wise econ- 
omy. As a client expressed it, “These 
photographs put across what we put 
into the product.” 

Contrastthe photos on this page with 
the hurried flash shot: On the surface 
the latter seems inexpensive, but it 
often requires excessive retouching to 


bring out important details. This pyraw : eeiitein 

ill the movements, timing sequences and machine speeds of Barnes Engineering Company’s 

: Binotrol, a new tool for automation, are controlled by perforated tape. Pictures of this quality 

with both editors and readers alike. illustrated a special feature article on Automation in Time, and have been used in other 
Superior photographs can generate national business publications. 


mids the cost and destroys its welcome 


repeated notice for your product in 
news, business, technical and scientific 
publications. 

Of Fred Wittner Advertising’s 
photographic methods and results, 
famous Life photographer-journalist 
William Vandivert has this to say: 

“Conveying an understanding of the 
machines and industry of our time is a 
special art. Fred Wittner and his as- 
sociates apply this to advertising with 





greater dedication than any other group 
I’ve met.” 

One of our most important jobs 
as an industry-to-industry advertising 
agency is to explore new ways to use 
industrial photographs profitably. 

We will be glad to show you some of 
the photographic portfolios which we 
have produced for clients... and the 
uses to which we have put them. 


Fred Wittner Advertising 


This photograph of Simmons Mac hine Tool ( orporation’s skin mill” won wide publicity in 581 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 
various periodicals and newspapers in the U. S. and overseas, including England’s famous : : * 

photo magazine Sphere. The “skin mill” sculptures one-piece wing panels for jet airplanes Telephone PLaza 9-7120 

entirely automatically. Member, American Association of Advertising Agencies 
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PROBLEMS 


® I’ma college senior in journalism 
and have specialized in advertising. 
In a few weeks (probably before 
this is published — if you publish 
it) I will have received my diploma. 

My objective has been to work 
for an advertising agency, and for- 
tunately I have been able to get a 
job in a well known medium-size 
New York agency, starting in July. 
What my first duties will be re- 
mains to be seen, but I hope to be- 
come an assistant account executive 
as soon as I acquire the necessary 
experience — and later an account 
executive. 

My question is probably an ele- 
mentary one. — When the day comes 
that I’m assigned to work on my 
first account, what are some more 
important things I should learn 
about the account? . . Senior Jour- 
nalism Student. 


Learn all about the client, 
product, market, competition 


® First, you'll want to spend con- 
siderable time acquainting yourself 
with the product or products in- 
volved. If possible, arrange to see 
the product in use, and ask plenty 
of questions about how it operates. 
Obviously, you'll want to learn its 
advantages — and — just as im- 
portant — its disadvantages. Then 
for later review, get as much prod- 
uct literature as you can, as well as 
ad reprints, direct mail pieces, etc. 
You'll want to know where the 
product is used. Is it in institutions 
such as hotels, motels, hospitals, 
schools? Or will it find its use on 
road building jobs? Or in a research 
or engineering laboratory? 
Where’s the market? You'll 
need to know quite a bit about the 
location of the market for your 
product. Is your market clustered 
around New York, Cleveland, De- 
troit and Chicago. Or is it pretty 
well spread from coast to coast? 


IN INDUSTRIAL 


MARKETING 


by BOB AITCHISON 





Find out the distribution channels 
through which your products flow. 
Is it sold direct, by company sales- 
men, through 
how? 

You'll certainly need to know the 


distributors or 


pricing structure for your product, 
and whether it is priced above or 
below or the same as competitive 
products. And you'll want to be- 
come reasonably familiar with com- 
peting products. Make it a point to 
read the advertising of your com- 
petitors. If they exhibit at 
shows, drop in at their booth and 
see their products first hand (may- 
be they'll add your name to their 
mailing list!) 


trade 


Does your client’s product have 
any patented or exclusive features? 
One of the 


most important things you will want 


Who says yes? 


to learn is who influences the buy- 
ing of your product. One person? 
Three? Five? Ten? Are they engi- 
neers, 
men, 
ents? 


office managers, research 


retailers, plant superintend- 

Try to find out what these people 
think of your client’s product, and 
the company itself — also what they 
think of competing companies and 
products. 

You'll 
your client’s short range and long 
ob- 


certainly want to know 


range sales and _ expansion 
jectives. Are they trying to reach 
first place? Or are they already 
there, and trying to hold first place? 
Are they planning to become active 
in new markets? Do they expect to 
introduce new product lines in the 
near future? 

Make it your business to learn of 
your client’s past advertising and 
promotion activities — and if at all 
possible, find out why they parted 
ways with their previous agency. 

Take a trip through your client’s 
plant. Find out whether they have 
up to date production facilities. 


CECE 
makes 
536 

daily calls 
in 
CANADA 


How to tame prospective buyers and 
eliminate wild calls across the border. 
Wasted, misdirected calls are costly enough 
in the States without parlaying such actions 
in the wide reaches of Canada. Yet in hun- 
dreds of Canadian process plants, buying 
and specifying teams want information about 
equipment or services...need facts and spec- 
ifications handy before calling for a sales 
engineer. 536 copies of Chemical Engineering 
Catalog have Canadian residence in 509 
plants, available for daily consultation, 
bound to put your product literature into 
the hands of these specifiers. For example, 
copies of CEC pave the way for low-cost 
profitable calls in Canada in: 


41 food plants 


16 pharmaceutical plants 
89 chemical plants 

14 paint plants 

72 pulp & paper plants 
27 petroleum refineries 


37 breweries, wineries & distilleries 





CEC calls everywhere 
Whatever you sell —equipment, materials of 
construction, engineering services 
wherever you sell—22,000 copies of CEC 
are strategically placed inside 15,000 top 
rated process plants throughout the States 


and Canada to help bring business your way 


Complete facts available 


Ask our District Manager for all of the facts 
about CEC use as an effective marketing 
tool to backstop your advertising-selling 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING CATALOG 


REINHOLD 
Publishing Corp. 
430 Park Avenue 
New York 22, N. Y. 





PROBLEMS... 


i Valuab 1 e in ee oS continued from p. 119 
eee 5 = Ll 1 Ing ‘a S aY S eee F Know how many people the com- 


pany employs. Get acquainted with 
some of them. 

Determine the past and present at- 
titude of top management to ad- 
vertising and promotion activities. 
Are they sold and champing at the 
bit to get on with it? Or do they 
tend to drag their feet, and require 
periodic “re-selling?” 

And by all means, arrange to talk 
to users of your client’s products. 
Ask them what they like and don’t 
like about the product . . why they 
bought it . . and whether they would 
buy it again . . how they think the 
product could be improved. 

This list is far from complete, but 
it'll keep you occupied for a while. 
Have fun in the agency business! ® 








Q: Is a receding pile jogger available for the 


DAIDSON DE AL-LITH? 


re-run ? 


the impression segment packing be varied 


the DALIDSON DUAML-LITH 2 














How To Help A Salesman Sell 


Not all products sell for $25,000. But even when the sales- 
man’s job is hardest, The Wall Street Journal’s hold on readers 
paves the way, opens doors wider, builds pre-acceptance. In every 
field — nuts and bolts, services, ideas . . . The Wall Street Journal Question-and-answer technique 
helps advertisers move prospects to action, That’s what salesmen fills Davidson sales booklet 
appreciate. 


The unquestioned attractive power 
of short questions and answers has 


Circulation: 413,576 been used to the hilt in a 24-page 


THE WALL STREET JOURNAL a, oe 


a Nearly every page is filled with 
W YORK HICA ; ; 

—e ° pede two-line questions and brief an- 

s : 44 Broad St. 71t W. Monroe St. 5 : 
Published at swers, many of them _ illustrated, 
Hie ‘ pee aig about the company’s line of offset 
] oun t. ush St. a P > . 
° equipment, its benefits and tips on 


*With supplementary printing in Washington, D. C | . 
10w best to use it. 











No. 8 of aseries... 
the continued story of 
industry’s harness maker, 
the control engineer, 
the new marketplace 
he has created, 

and his own magazine 


wt See 


ROASTING A | 





How do you bail out a pilot 
up, flying at supersonic speed? How do 
you save him against the blast of high- 
speed airstream, “black-out” from lack 
of oxygen? 

Goodyear has licked it with a hu- 

nan capsule that’s built right around 

the plane seat. Once it seals itself, it’s 
watertight and airtight, with its own 
independent oxygen supply. In emer- 
gency, a quick, automatic sequence of 
actions wraps the pilot right up like a 
pea in a pod and catapults him from 
the aircraft. 

No, you're not a pilot. You're a 
master coffee roaster. You stand next 
to a roasting machine watching the 
beans turn color. When they hit just 
the right brown, voila! You flick a 
switch, kill the heat. Correction, you 
did. No more. Now automatic control 
has taken over, more acutely sensitive 
than any human eye. Temperature is 
controlled to bring the beans to a pre- 











cise “peak-of-flavor” shade of brown. 

Thus, two extreme examples of con- 
trol systems engineering at work. There 
are dozens more, right in an airplane, 
thousands more in every phase of in- 
dustry . . . she-devil missiles that can’t 
miss . .. machine tools that obediently 
take orders punched on a tape... in- 
tegrated control systems for nuclear 
gas diffusion processes . . . elaborate 
computer systems like RCA’s “Bizmac” 
that keeps automatic inventory of 12 
Army Ordnance Depots. 


INDUSTRY’S HARNESS MAKER 

THE CONTROL ENGINEER 
One type of man has done all this. 
He knows hydraulics, electronics, op- 
tics. He knows instruments. He knows 
pneumatic, mechanical and electrical 
components. He designs and puts to 
work control systems. He is a broad- 
gauge specialist, part engineer-scien- 


YOU MAKE YOUR OWN TOMORROW TODAY WITH... 


A McGraw-Hill Publication, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 











tist-mathematician. He may be in a 
single industry, but he brackets the 
technologies of every industry. 


THE CONTROL ENGINEER . . . 
A $3-BILLION MARKET TODAY 

His buying power is limited only by 
his imagination. He represents at least 
15% of the petroleum processing field’s 
spending for capital improvements last 
year... 18% of the money invested 
in machine tools ... over 50% of the 
expenditures of the aircraft industry. 
He’s a $.3-billion market, and growing, 
growing... 

It might cost you an arm and a 
leg to reach him if you had to go to 
twenty different industries to track him 
down. But we’ve got him closeted right 
here—27,000 of him all paid, and read- 
ing like crazy—between the covers of 
his very own magazine, CONTROL 
ENGINEERING. Call a CtE repre- 
sentative now, and find out all about it. 
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Raymond Auger, 
Assistant Editor 
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Working days on the road in 15 months. . .59 
Working miles traveled in 15 months 


Harry Karp, 
Associate Editor Managing Editor 


Working days on the road in 15 months. . .22 
Working miles traveled in 15 months.....7,500 


Total traveling days in 15 months, 366. Total mileage: 83,450 





Edward Kompass, 
Assistant Editor 


William Vannah, 
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Can advertising agencies become 
‘marketing agencies’? No: executives 


Can and should advertising agencies in the industrial field become “marketing agencies” 
with more emphasis on helping clients to solve over-all marketing problems? Or is it “the 
nature of the beast” to handle advertising problems alone . . to keep informed of as many 
phases of marketing as possible, but to limit the agency function to providing good 


advertising service? 


Asking agency to do marketing 
job is like having a heart 


specialist pull a tooth 


By R. Whitehurst 
Vice-President & 
General Manager, 
Exide Industrial Div., 
Electric Storage 
Battery Co. 
Philadelphia 


a Advertising agencies and the ad- 
vertising profession as a whole are 
to be commended for the excellent 
progress they have made during the 
past 20 years toward a fuller under- 
standing of the broad concepts of 
marketing as well as over-all busi- 
ness management problems. This 
progress is essential to the com- 
plete integration of advertising into 
the basic marketing function of in- 
dustry. 

At the same time, however, the 
pendulum has swung too far when 
the agency usurps or assumes by 
default the prerogatives of market- 
ing management. While we want, 
expect and receive a lot more than 
copy, art and media service from our 
agency, and while we consider them 
to be full members of our marketing 
team, we do not believe that their 
contribution should be basically any 
more than the best counsel and 
service they can possibly render on 
advertising and sales promotion pro~ 


grams and materials, and closely 
related matters. 

Furthermore, we do not believe 
any agency would be qualified to 
advise us in many areas of our 
marketing function without a very 
considerable period of intensive in- 
doctrination beyond the scope of 
most ordinary consulting relation- 
ships. We have found it is sounder 
business practice to have these 
people on our own payroll. 

Like many companies, we consider 
the field of marketing to include 
product development, selection of 
salesmen and sales training, sales 
engineering, service, market re- 
search, sales incentives and quotas, 
market development, pricing, sales 
expenses and controls, as well as 
selling, sales management, advertis- 
ing, sales promotion, etc. 

The day an advertising agency 
can take over these functions and 
improve on our own efforts, they 
will be in the battery business and 
they won’t need us. 

This is not to say that we don’t 
believe advertising agencies should 
offer specialized service in some of 
these areas. We have occasionally 
availed ourselves of such service 
from our advertising agency, just as 
we have used the services of man- 
agement consultants and other spe- 
cialists. However, the need for this 
should not be continuous, and you 
have to know when to use this serv- 
ice and when to shut it off. 

Some advertising agencies ap- 


proach the marketing concept with 
the excuse that advertising won't 
work unless all the other parts of 
the marketing machinery are func- 
tioning properly. This is true 
enough, but it is still no reason for 
the agency to assume this task 
themselves. When an _ advertising 
agency is serving in too many areas 
of marketing, there is bound to be 
a conflict of interests. For example, 
some market research is done to 
evaluate advertising, and we 
wouldn’t want this done by our 
agency any more than we would 
want it done by our advertising 
manager. 

We must recognize that there are 
a great many other consulting busi- 
nesses which can contribute to mar- 
keting. The market research firm, 
the management consultant, the 
consulting engineer, sales develop- 
ment and training organizations, to 
name but a few, all serve a useful 
purpose. 

While it is not inconceivable that 
one “marketing agency” could suc- 
cessfully combine all these special 
talents, I think it is unlikely. And 
I think most agency men will agree 
with me that there are some agen- 
cies which offer all things to all men 
without sufficient trained personnel 
to perform these miracles. 

In these cases, they are doing 
themselves, their clients and the 
entire advertising profession a dis- 
service by overselling their abilities. 
The “huckster” may be dead, but 
the “panacea” is still very much 
with us. 

In considering this question, we 
might well ask ourselves whether 
advertising agencies should stop at 
marketing. There are surely a num- 
ber of manufacturing, engineering 
and financial problems in most busi- 
nesses which bear albeit indirectly 
on the selling problems. Many com- 
panies which lack sufficient special- 
ized personnel of their own, par- 
ticularly smaller, growing compa- 
nies, may unwittingly come to rely 
on their agency for continual advice 
and counsel beyond the ordinary 
scope of agency operation. 

This can be a dangerous practice 
for both parties. It is like going to 
a heart specialist and asking him to 
pull a tooth and prescribe glasses 
while he is giving you an electro- 
cardiogram. 

yontinued on page 122 
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Civil Engineers 
specify or buy 
installed 

equipment 


Because they are especially trained to apply 
highly complex techniques and processes in 
modern construction, Civil Engineers have 
the responsibility of specifying installed 
equipment for their designs. 

In a new study of 293 Civil Engineers en- 
gaged in all fields of construction, 82% 
reported that they specified or purchased 
as many as 32 different types of installed 
equipment. They also indicated preferences 
for installed equipment and materials by 
brand name. 


This is why it pays to sell the 39,000 pro- 
fessional Civil Engineers who each month 
spend more time reading CIVIL ENGINEER- 
ING than any other publication. 


Send for your 
copy of Survey Report #2 for details 
Engineers are educated 
to specify and buy. 


AMERICAN 


CIVIL Se 
ENGINEERING 


The Magazine of Engineered Construction 


THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS 
33 Wést 39th Street. New York 18. N. Y. 
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In such cases, the agency may be 
hard pressed to decide where to 
blow the whistle on their own 
ability and/or their client’s demands 
for more service. If the line isn’t 
drawn fairly close to the basic con- 
cept of advertising, the next panel 
discussion on this subject may well 
be entitled, “Should the Advertising 
Agency Replace the Client?” 


Marketing-minded agency good, 
but it’s client's function 


= No one 
fit all 
would say 


answer, obviously, will 
Broadly speaking, I 
that agencies will im- 
prove their service opportunities by 


cases. 


becoming proficient in all of the 
aspects of marketing. 

Advertising 
being at a time when advertising 


agencies came _ into 
was considered to be virtually the 
from personal con- 
could 


only way—aside 


tact—that a seller contact 
prospects. So, in that considerably 
agencies were offering 


what amounted to 


simpler day, 
their 
the whole marketing effort. 

that as the 
marketing function assumes greater 


talents in 
It seems logical, then, 


importance, as its concepts broaden 
in both the direction of production 
and the direction of ultimate dis- 
tribution, the alert 
keep abreast. If they 
the seller 
elsewhere. 
motion, 
analysis, 
public 

so closely allied and integrated that 


agencies must 


do not, then 
must find those services 
And the services—pro- 
market research, sales 
trade show participation, 
relations, advertising—are 


it is illogical to have each performed 
by separate organizations. 

As the advertising organizations 
become more and more “marketing 
they become more flexible 
in their ability to To the 


young or small company they offer 


agencies” 
serve. 


a “package” which does virtually all 
of the marketing job. As this small 
company grows, its management has 
had what amounts to a training 
school in marketing and is thereby 
better able to understand that func- 
tion when the time comes to estab- 
lish its own marketing activity. 

or the larger company, with its 
already functioning marketing ac- 
tivity, the well-rounded agency is 
able to supplement and assist in 
many ways. It is a multiple-purpose 
tool that is ready for use whenever 
needed. It can be used to meet peak 
loads. It furnishes a wealth of ex- 
perience garnered from years of 
contact with other clients and many 
industries. 

All of this is not to say, however, 
that the agency can replace or be a 
substitute for the marketing func- 
tion of a well-balanced company. 
That function is so vital that it is 
one of—sometimes the—major con- 
cern. of management. The demands 
of the consumer are so exacting that 
they exert major influence on al- 
most every activity of the company. 
That’s the way it should be; it’s the 
way we live today. As an agency 
can offer seasoned help in the mar- 
keting effort, the offer will be ac- 
cepted—but quick! 


Doubtful if agencies can 
‘tool up’ for marketing 


By H. B. Spackman 
President 
Lyon Metal Products 


= To counsel and produce intelli- 
gently in the matter of advertising, 
an agency must have a basic under- 
standing of its clients’ markets, sell- 
ing structures and sales problems. 
This being true, an agency is in a 
position to contribute constructively 
to sales activities — especially since 
it has the opportunity of observing 
and comparing the methods and ap- 
proaches of a variety of organiza- 
tions, none of them competitive but 
all sharing certain common prob- 
lems. 

Basically, of course, I feel that 
the responsibility for market analy- 





sis and sales strategy rests with the 
company. There are a certain num- 
ber of companies, mostly in the 
smaller category, which operate 
without market research personnel 
or facilities. Such organizations ob- 
viously would like to lean on their 
agencies for market data. 

However, for strictly economic 
reasons, I doubt if many agencies 
serving industrial accounts can af- 
ford to “tool up” for such service, 
unless substantial service fees are 
involved. It would be much better, in 
my opinion, for these small com- 
panies to divert such fees into the 
establishment of even one-man mar- 
ket research departments. 

Special market studies which re- 
quire more than normal staff atten- 
tion can be made on an individual 
assignment basis by any number of 
reputable market research organi- 
zations. 


Marketing knowledge, skill 
make a better agency 


By Alex P. Fox 
President 
Lincoln 
Engineering Co. 
St. Louis 


= We believe that advertising agen- 
cies must more and more become 
marketing specialists in fields where 
the ability and experience of their 
personnel qualify them for that title. 

Certainly, in today’s competitive 
selling, the advertising agency can- 
not hope to build sound, profitable 
plans and advertising if it is not 
well acquainted with the sales prob- 
lems of every single phase of dis- 
tribution. 

This means, of course, that the 
agency must not only work very 
closely with the manufacturer, but 
must spend enough time in the field 
working with distributors, jobbers 
and users to keep fully informed on 
rapidly changing markets and mar- 
keting practices, as well as buying 
motives. 

Following this plan of operation, 
the advertising agency will become 
a marketing specialist and of far 
greater service to the advertisers 
they desire. 


Continued on page 126 


AMERICAN 
METAL 
MARKET 
advertisers 
hit the 


It is one thing for a publication to “cover” the metals industry. 
Some of them do so. Quite another for a publication to prove that all 
of its readers are men with authority to buy. 

ONLY AMM CAN DO THiS! 


AMM is the nation’s only ABC-audited, 
daily source for market information on 
metals and metal products. It is “the 
Market Authority” to over 11,000 paid 
subscribers — administrative execu- 
tives in the metal consuming and pro- 
ducing* industries. With the highest 
annual subscription rate ($20) of any 
other publication in its field, the read- 
ers of AMM are, obviously, tonnage 
buyers of metals and metal products 
and therefore require daily information 


on prices and market trends as a bar- 
ometer for their purchasing activities. 

Ample recognition of the intense 
reader-interest generated by the edito- 
rial content of AMM is this incontro- 
vertible fact; AMM carries more metal 
and metal products advertising than 
any other daily, weekly or monthly 
publication in its field—and at less cost 
per unit of space. Facts and figures on 
rates, color inserts and circulation on 
request. 


“Producers of metals and metal products are frequently 
also important consumers of other metals. Normally, 
for example, producers of galvanized steel sheets and 
job galvanizers account for about 45/2 per cent of 
the total annual slab zine consumption in the U.S. 


AMERICAN METAL MARKET 


18 Cliff Street, New York 38, New York 4d 


Since 1899 The Daily Newspaper of the Steel and Metal Industries 
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| 195, J 
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| INVALUABLE SERVICE on UNFAMILIAR 
MARKETING PROBLEMS 


Look them up in Industrial Marketing's | 
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a new Muicrofilmer 


was ready to roll... 


Photography 
spread the news 
fast 


6 regional offices, 34 branch offices, and all . 
The go-ahead came when the first 


salesmen had to have detailed facts in a hurry. & Recordak Reliant—then the only 
e = one in existence—got its O. K. and 

. , : . > : . 

So Recordak put the job up to Photography. arrived at the photographic studio. 


Tn less than three days, photography had given Recordak a 
choice of illustrations for magazine advertising, direct mail, 
display, and salesmen’s use. And with that speed there was 
the complete accuracy which photography provides. 

The outcome was that 31 days from the time the first 
machine was available, all offices, branches, and salesmen had 
their point-of-sale material and the four-color insert was 
delivered to the publications. 








National advertising was to get a 30” x 40” transparencies were The nationwide staff of salesmen 
four-color insert. This called for headed for display in the 34 branch in the field each got a set of 4 dye 
transparencies which also would go offices. Ektacolor negatives and film transfer prints from Ektachromes 
into a booklet. positives took care of this. to show their prospects. 





When your story must be clear and fast 
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Selling is a natural for photography. 


It can tell your story clearly—gets that story 
fast as the camera’s click. There are many ways 
the speed of photography can serve marketing. 
Some are listed below. You’ll find it can save 
you time, cut costs, and do an outstanding job. 


Here are some of the ways 


Photography helps build sales: 


Plans and Presentations—Slide films— 
Movies—Easel presentations—Portfolios. 


Advertisements— Illustrations for 
magazines—Newspaper—Direct Mail— 
Sales and service literature—Calendars— 
Car cards—Billboards. 


Market Research—Product application 
photos—Customers’ buying habits 
Displays—Merchandising ideas 
Photocopying charts and reports. 


Packaging—Product pictures—Labels— 
**How to” explanations—Photo lettering— 
Photo composition. 


Merchandising—Displays—Background 
photos—Jumbo cut-outs—lInstallation or 
applic ation photos Demonstrations. 


Trade Shows—Background murals 
Motion pictures—Slide films—Descriptive 
booklets and pamphlets—Plant and 
product photos. 


Sales Training and Service— 
Salesmen’s portfolios and bulletins—Stills— 
Slides—Movies—Installation and service 
manuals—Customers’ instruction books. 


Television Production—Set Back- 
grounds—Spot commercials—Animation, 


Printed Production—Illustrations— 
Transparencies—Photoengraving— 
Photocopying. 


Public Relations—Stockholder notices— 
Employee papers—lInstitutional movies 
House organs—News releases—Slide Films. 


Administration—Office layout plans— 
Progress reports—Ollice copying 
Microfilming of records for storing— 
Miniature prints of ads for schedule boards. 


Would you like 
our booklet 
‘Photography in 
Marketing”? It’s 
free—just drop a 
line to Eastman 


Kodak Company, 


In addition each salesman had a 
set of seven stereo slides which 
enabled him to show the micro- 
filmer in ‘3-D.” 


Publicity releases were sent to 
more than 200 publications— 
calling for black-and-white 
prints of the product. 


—___ PHOTOGRAPHY does the job 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N.Y. 


Rochester 4, N.Y. 
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1S NOT LEFT 
femme. 7-\, le: 


a Petroleum Engineer 


Offshore oilwells do cost 
great sums of money, and 
every piece of equipment 
must be the right piece 

to do a specific job. 
Production companies rely 
on petroleum engineers 

to design the installations, 
specify the equipment 
and direct the project 

to completion. 

Technical oilfield 
equipment advertising also 
needs constant attention. 
Advertising sales dollars 
shouldn't be “left to 
chance.” Place your 
technical advertising in the 
petroleum engineer’s 
professional publication. 
JOURNAL OF 
PETROLEUM 
TECHNOLOGY is the 
right publication to do a 
technical selling job 

for you. 


Petroleum Engineers are 
educated to specify and buy 


JOURNAL OF 


PETROLEUM 
TECHNOLOGY 


Published Monthly by Petroleum Branch, 
American Institute of Mining, Metallurgical 
and Petroleum Engineers, Inc. 

800 Fidelity Union Bldg. ¢ Dallas 1, Texas 
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In consumer field, marketing 
agency OK; not industrial 


By G. A. Gilbertson 
Executive 
Vice-President & 
General Manager 
Frank G. Hough C 


ibertyville 


= In the consumer field there are 
a number of agencies that make 
sizable contributions as ‘“market- 
ing agencies” for their clients. The 
scope and nature of the problems 
call for this type of activity. 

There are millions of potential 
customers; markets are very diver- 
sified; some products are identical; 
the volume is tremendous and the 
cost of the item is relatively small 
for the most part. 

Whether or not agencies in the 
industrial field should try to de- 
velop ability as “business consult- 
ants” and become “marketing agen- 
cies” is an entirely different ques- 
tion. 

Here the markets are more clear- 
ly defined; the volume is much 
smaller by comparison; unit prices 
are much greater and the products 
are more complicated or surrounded 
by many technical aspects. 

Capable industrial agencies have 
always made important contribu- 
tions to their clients within estab- 
lished bounds of advertising and 
promotional programs without try- 
ing to set themselves up as experts 
in all fields. 

Many industrial marketing serv- 
ices can be more efficiently and 
economically handled by the manu- 
facturer, using his own personnel, 
than by an agency. This is especial- 
ly true where, as a part of regular 
extensive 


routine, contacts are 


maintained by the manufacturer 
with his distributors and customers. 
Duplication of such contacts by the 
agency, even if they are as produc- 
tive, are bound to be much more 
expensive. 

Established agencies, being ex- 
perts in the advertising field, are 
understandably “miffed” if forced 


to deal with an occasional firm which 
presumes to know more about ad- 
vertising than they do. Why then 
should an agency presume to know 
more about a manufacturer’s busi- 
ness than the manufacturer? 

If industrial advertising agencies 
feel the need to become “business 
consultants” can we expect that the 
many firms who are specialists as 
business consultants will become 
advertising experts? 

Many agencies are confronted 
with the problem of not having 
enough personnel with any sort of 
extensive knowledge and _ experi- 
ence with the client’s products and 
applications. It is usually necessary 
for the agency to lean heavily on 
the manufacturer’s advertising, sales 
and engineering departments in or- 
der to even attempt to keep up with 
the parade of product improvements 
and technical advances. 

It might be more advantageous 
to both the agency and their clients 
at the present time if they were to 
concentrate on good advertising and 
promotion services; keep informed 
on all marketing phases and develop 
personnel with more industrial ex- 
perience and knowledge of the 
manufacturer’s products and _ uses. 

Like Rome, these skills cannot 
be built in a day. 


Advertising, not marketing, 
should be agency specialty 


By Ernest G. Swigert 


President 


® There is, of course, no black and 
white answer for problems such as 
this. An agency which can develop 
a strong marketing division would 
have the advantage of customer- 
client administrative overhead, etc. 
On the whole, however, I believe 
that the field of advertising is so 
complex and the money spent so 
important to the client that there 
are few firms which have the talent 
to spare at any level to successfully 
handle both fields. 


I believe that the same amount of 





energy and ability put into original 
and constructive ideas in advertis- 
ing rather than following the ac- 
cepted pattern of format and cover- 
age would do a better job for the . 
client. 





Understand marketing, but let 
client sales head handle it 


so Cornering 
ne. 4 on Elusive 


General Manager 





Tremco Mfg. Co. 


Cleveland 


= In general, we believe that it is 
the function of the marketing de- 


partment to prepare and execute ; 
sales plans and programs aimed at IN ONE BUILDING—your salesmen, for the first time, can get to meet 


achieving the long range and short the MODERN SANITATION men who specify billions of dollars of 





range objectives of the company. equipment and supplies—the men whom your salesmen seldom get to 

The sales organization must take see! 

the chief responsibility for determin- For the FIRST time, you will be able to meet your prospects, all under 

ing the kinds of ideas and sales ar- one roof at the First Sanitation Maintenance Show and Conference at 

guments which will be effective in the Coliseum in New York City, October 14, 15 and 16, 1956. 

selling in the climate in which we 

operate today. IN ONE PUBLICATION—you can reach all of these Sanitation Directors at the 
The advertising agency’s chief Show with your advertisement in MODERN SANITATION’s October Show Issue, 

function, we believe, is to determine and regularly by using MODERN SANITATION every month. 


the most effective way in which MODERN SANITATION seeks out the one man who is tops in Sanitation in 


these ideas and arguments can be gprs i é By : 
: g : Industry, Institutions and in Commercial businesses. In addition, it reaches the 
employed to achieve the maximum 


effectiveness in the advertising and 

promotion of the company’s product ment in connection with all fields. ‘ 

and services, to attain its sales goals. 
However, the concept of adver- 

tising as an isolated function with 

only vague relationship to sales and | 

marketing has no place in the think- | 

ing of today’s marketing manage- | BPA! A POWELL PUBLICATION 


ive. T ‘j h 
vanaealinrvenmagider dar edd vuninye tatiana 855 Avenue of Americas, New York 1, N. Y. BRyant 9-0499 
preparation and placing of space 


was generally the sum total of the 
agency’s contribution is long past 
— if the agency is to perform its 
best and most helpful service. 

Every business is constantly ask- 
ing itself, “why?” Why do people 
buy what we have to sell? Why 
don’t they buy more? Why do they 
prefer to buy from our competitors? 
Who really are the people who buy 
from us? 


Public Health officials who advise the purchase of sanitation supplies and equip- 














for facts. on 


The advertising agency must un- ; : more than 
derstand these problems — it must | fe ny 
help to search out the answers if an 2,400 
the advertising is to be meaningful 1956 MARKET DATA 2 -:’ BUSINESS 


and effective to the greatest degree 


aisle aaa DIRECTORY NUMBER §°- PAPERS I 














To sell 


you’ve got to sell 


EvectricaL Conrractor L, H. Cowles, Cowles 
Engineering Co., Battle Creek, Mich. says he de- 
pends on Electrical Construction & Maintenance 
for labor saving, cost saving ideas, estimating 
methods, business and selling procedures ... and 
information on new equipment. 


% 
ConsuLTING ELectrRIcAL ENGINEER Abner Grover, 
Service Electric Company, Chicago, IIl. writes . . . 
“Supplementing my own experience, your articles 
on the latest significant electrical projects repre- 
sent experience shared which I otherwise would 
not have.” 








THE ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS GUIDE .. . published in mid- 
September by ELECTRICAL CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTE. 
NANCE, is the only complete, verified directory of electrical and 
allied products. For a full year the EPG is a busy desk-top product 
reference for 34,000 electrical men — all of whom are in positions to 
buy or specify. Advertising is a hard-working, functional part of the 
Guide. It gives electrical men your product features and advantages 
at the decisive moment when they are selecting the products they will 
buy or specify. Ask our district representative for details on the 
ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS GUIDE. Closing for advertisers: July 16. 
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ELECTRICAL products 





ELECTRICAL men 


The ELECTRICAL contractor 








The consulting ELECTRICAL engineer 





The plant ELECTRICAL engineer 





There is just one magazine which reaches all 
three of these groups . . . the men who specify, 
buy and install electrical products. 


There is just one magazine that has earned its 
bread and butter doing nothing else but con- 
centrating its editorial content on serving these 
electrical men, and nobody else. 


There is just one magazine whose editorial 
pages have been so downright useful, complete, 
and satisfying to the self-interest of these elec- 
trical men . . . that it consistently heads up any 
outside independent reader preference study. 


Thus, it is inevitable ELECTRICAL CoNsTRUC- 
TION AND MAINTENANCE would be head and 
shoulders over any magazine partially serving 
Pant EvectricaL ENGineerR George A. Garrity, any single group within this field... and asa 
Cuneo Press of New England, Cambridge, Mass. direct result of such editorial stature, the lead- 


ending hci scdayauachcapigher yore cowprs 4 er in readership, circulation and advertising 
ments and says, “It creates a pool of facts and 
information that is invaluable to anyone in this 
work.” 


volume. 


To sell electrical products you have to sell all 
3 groups. This one magazine alone covers all 
three. Let’s get together . . . 


ELECTRICAL 
CONSTRUCTION 
rawarmo-srceaose ane AND MAINTENANCE @ @ 
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“Want \ 


\ Advertising Volume 


May advertising volume 
up 6.8% over 1955 
s Advertising volume in 304 busi- 





in Business Papers 


May /volume 6.8% (in pages) over 1955 


1956 


ness papers reporting to INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING 6.8% (2,695 
pages) in May and 5.5% (10,497 
pages) for the first five months of 
1956. 

The group of 193 industrial publi- 
cations reported an increase of 7.8% 
(2,060 pages) for the month of May, 
and 6.5% (7,946 pages) for the year 
to date total. Product news publica- 
tions, numbering nine, showed a 


increased 


page change % change 





Total 42,113 39,418 


Year to Date/volume 5.5% (in pages) over 1955 
1956 1955 


) OF 4 g 


gain of 2.9% (97 units) for the 
month, and 4.0% (636 units) for the 
first five months of the year 1956. 
43 + §.0 Some 53 trade publications gained 
5.5% (307 pages) in May of ’56 over 
55, and 3.0% (912 pages) through 
May of this year. Class publications, 
totaling 26, showed an increase of 
8.0% (243 pages) for the month, 


2,695 


page change % change 





ROF 


Total 200,538 190,041 


May pages pages 


Industrial group 


to date 


1956 1955 1956 1955 Industrial group 1956 1955 1956 1955 


and 6.5% (953 pages) for the year 
to date. 

The group of 23 export publica- 
tions reported a slight loss of 1.0% 
(12 pages) for May, but continued 
to show an increase for the year to 


+- 10,497 date, 0.9% (50 pages). 


May pages pages to date 





Aero Digest 

Aeronautical Engineering Review 

Air Conditioning, Heating & 
Ventilating 

Air Force 

American 

American 

American Builder 

American City 

American Dyestuff Reporter (bi-w. 

American Gas Journal 

American Machinist (bi-w.) 

American Printer 

Analytical Chemistry 

Appliance Manufacturer 

Architectural Forum 


seramic 
shemical 
Shemical 


‘} 


nemical 


Ie OG 


2O ROO 
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250 217 999 
2218 *2 998 
c Equipment 142 14) 717 602 
on Methods & Equipment 202 16 3 805 
on News Monthly *110 *101 : 432 
84 ; ] 317 
84 45 3 212 


truction Bulletin ( 


Engineer 

s & Engineers (93/4x14 

ad units) 35 162 746 

. 7 2 282 

1221 

233 

184 

579 

677 

542 

774 

822 

382 

1261 

310 

Of 419 

(w. **425 °475 1935 1937 

1 (semi-mo.) 201 137 ] 629 

uipment 7 53 376 274 

5 345 332 177 1652 

3 & Mining Journal 190 16 y 866 

ring News-Record (w.) gee 392 183] 

ting Engineer 7 39 193 

Management & Mntce. 251 132 1187 
Containers & Paperboard 


jn News (semi-mo.) 
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sel Progress (9x12) 
n Age 
ntractor (w.) 
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wo 


463 

31 347 

274 279 

704 637 

666 698 

167 170 

470 436 

1028 980 
511 501 

Continued on page 132 
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We bet #15 a year 


ao 


on him wg 


...and only about 15° 
on him 


We Americans spend about 106 times as much 
backing horses as we do in backing cancer control 
through our gifts. This in a country which loses 
a quarter-million people to cancer every year! 


Last year the American Cancer Society had 
available only two-thirds of the funds that it 
needed for vital research grants. 


You-—of the Radio, Television and Entertain- 
ment industries — have aided us most generously 
in the past. This year we ask that you do every- 
thing in your power to reach as many Americans 
as possible with this message: “Fight Cancer with 
a Checkup and a Check.” Medical checkups can 
help save up to 80,000 more lives a year now. Per- 
sonal checks will support the great fight against 
cancer. 


Here’s a partial list of the radio and TV materials that will be made available to you 


R di Transcribed materials including twenty-second and one-minute spots, 
aalo ; . - 
a variety of quarter-hour shows, and two big half-hour shows —“The 
All-Star Revue,” starring Jimmy Durante, and a moving documentary, 
“This We Know.” Script material also available. 


Television Twenty-second and one-minute film trailers, flipboards, slides, telops, 
posters and other visual aids. Copy for live announcements also available. 


Plus a new quarter-hour TV film show produced for the American Cancer 
Society by UPA—“Sappy Homiens—the Story of an Animated Cartoon.” 


For further information, consult the American Cancer Society Unit in your community or write to: 
s * 
American Cancer Society ee enone 
® 521 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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Indusirial group 


May pages 
1956 


1955 


pages to 
1956 


~ 
wo 
uo 
Aa) 


Industrial group 


May pages pages to date 
1956 1955 1956 1955 





Gas Age (bi-w.) 

Graphic Arts Monthly 

Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning 
House & Home 

Ice Cream Review 

Industrial & Engineering Chemistry 
Industrial Finishing (41/2x61/2) 
Industrial Laboratories 

Industrial Packaging 

Industry & Power 

Interiors 

Iron Age (w.) 

ISA Journal 

Leather & Shoes (w.) 

Lumberman 

Machine Design (bi-w.) 

Machinery 

Manufacturers Record 

Marine Engineering/The Log 

Mass Transportation 

Materials & Methods 

Mechanical Engineering 
Mechanization 

Metal Finishing 

Metal Progress 

Metal Working 

Mid-West Contractor (w.) 

Milk Dealer 

Milk Products Journal 
Mill & Factory 
Mining Engineering 
Mining World 
Modern Machine Shor 
Modern Metals 
Modern Packaging 
Modern Plastics 
Modern Railroads 
National Bottlers’ Gazette 
National Petroleum News 
National Provisioner (w.) 
National Safety News 
New England Constructic 
Oil & Gas Journal (w.) 
Oil Forum 

Organic Finishing 

Pacific Builder & Engineer 
Packaging Parade (9%/gx12) 
Paper Industry 

Paper Mill News (w.) 
Paper Trade Journal (w.) 
P leum Engineer 
Petroleum Processing 
Petroleum Refiner 

Pipe Line Industry 

Pit & Quarry 

Plant 

Plant Engineering 
ating 

wer 


(4Y/px6/) 


Vg ao a: 


Engineerin 

actical Bu 

rinting Magazine 
oceedings of the I. R. E. 
juct Engineering 


wer 


Ss 4 
50 


Equipment 
ducts Finishing (41/2x61/2) 
gressive Architecture 
ulp & Paper 
Purchasing 
Purchasing News 
Quick Frozen Foods 
Railway Age (w.) 
Railway Freight Traffic 
Railway Locomotives & Cars 
Railway Purchases & Stores 
Railway Signaling & 
Communications 
Railway Track & 
Roads & Streets 
Rock Products 
Rocky Mountain Construction 
(semi-mo.) 


~ 4 
00 


“4 
re) 
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Structures 
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Rural Roads (bi-mo.) 


E Journal 
oythern Lumber Journal 
outhern Lumberman (semi-mo.) 
uthern Power & Industry . 
teel (w.) 

uthwest Builder & Contractor 
(bi-w.) 
Telephone Engineer (semi-mo.) 
Telephony 
Texas Contractor (w.) 

Industries 
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nAnnmM 
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man 
zineer 
& Production 
World (w.) 
eneers & Plywood 
Engineeri 
Water & Sewage Works 
Waterways Journal (w.) 
Works Engineering 
Engineer 
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Canner & Packer 
Construction 
Industry 
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Product News Group 


1956 
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26,267 131,137 123,191 


pages pages to date 
1955 1956 1955 


May 





juct news 
units (approx. 314x434 


Electrical - Equipment® 


ment 


Trade Group 


informati publications are 


in standard 


892 896 
1548 1720 


pages 
1955 


pages to date 
1956 1955 





vonditioning & Refrigeration 
(w.) (111/.x16) 
American Artisan 
American Lumberman & Building 
Products Merchandiser (bi-w.) 
Boot & Shoe Recorder (semi-m 
Building Supply News 
Yhain Store Age.. 
Administration 


caition Combinations 


News 


D st Editions 
General Merchandise— 


Variety Store Editions 


leaning Laundry 

Sontractor (semi-m« 
aah 9 
(7x10 


units) 
Vepartment 


.) (11x15) 


Store Econ 
Domestic Engineering 
E Dealer 


Electrical 


mist 





May 


Trade Group 1956 


Pages pages to date 


1955 


1956 


1955 


pages pages to date 
1955 1956 1955 


May 


Class group 1956 








Electrical Merchandising (9x12) - 167 

Electrical Wholesaling —........... 

Farm Equipment Retailing —.... 

Farm Implement News (semi-mo.) 
lorists’ Review (w.) - 

Fueloil & Oil Heat 

Gas Heat 

Geyer’s Dealer Topics 

Glass Digest 

Hardware Age (bi-w.) 

Hardware Retailer 

Hatchery & Feed 

Heating & Air Conditioning 
Contractor 

Hosiery & Underwear Review 

Hosiery Industry Weekly 

Implement & Tractor (bi-w.) 

Industrial Distribution 

Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone 

Journal of Plumbing, Heating & Air 
Conditioning Contractors 

Lingerie Merchandising 

Liquor Store 

Motor 

Motor Age 

Motor Service (434x634) 

NJ (National Jeweler) 

Office Appliances 

Photographic Trade News 

Plumbing & Heating Business 

Plumbing-Heating-Air Conditioning 
Wholesaler 

Progressive Grocer 

Southern Automotive Journal 

Southern Building Supplies 

Southern Hardware 

Sporting Goods Dealer 

Sports Age 

Variety Store Merchandiser 

Western Farm Equipment 

Wood Construction & Building 
Materialist 


Total 


Class group 


152 
145 
63 
135 
342 
ill 
49 
94 
53 
267 
101 
34 


72 
65 
557 
143 
218 
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40 
37 
152 
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1955 


1034 
484 
330 
719 

1922 
508 
256 
388 
289 

1626 

1165 
223 


410 
327 
263 
911 
1148 
654 


355 
195 
165 
744 
558 
702 
528 
903 
377 
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245 
751 
604 
320 
489 
1032 
217 
399 
307 


253 
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1022 
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345 
785 

1934 
588 
266 
417 
287 

1699 

1189 
206 
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383 
266 
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1078 
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138 
682 
619 
685 
922 
375 
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461 
1041 
232 
400 
273 
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Advertising Age (w.) (1034x14) 
Advertising Requirements 
American Funeral Director 
American Motel 
American Restaurant 
Banking (7x10 3/16) 
Billboard (w.) (1034x1534) 
Buildings 
Chain Store Age— 

Fountain Restaurant 

Combinations 

College & University Business 
Dental Survey 
Fountain & Fast Food 
Hospital Management 
Hotel Monthly 
Industrial Marketing 
Inplant Food Management 
Journal of the American Medical 

Association (w.) 
Medical Economics (41/4x63/4) 


5269 
48 
63 
80 

119 
82 
235 
35 


40 
48 
112 
74 
60 
33 
114 
27 


360 
199 


1509 
311 
288 
352 
506 
407 

1375 
203 


204 
265 
524 
335 
296 
168 
553 
171 


2075 
925 


1277 
260 
301 
350 
451 
396 

1232 
149 


161 
228 
504 
264 
289 
169 
499 
113 


1879 
962 


436 


Modern Beauty Shop - : 87 
; 850 


Modern Hospital 164 
Modern Medicine (semi-mo.) 

(414x634) __ = 323 
Nation's Schools 145 
Oral Hygiene (4 5/16x7 3/16) 98 
Scholastic Coach 35 
School Executive — School 

Equipment News 140 
What's New in Home Economics 39 


1570 
705 
498 
201 
660 
332 


3,284 
1956 


Total 


Export group 





American Automobile - 75 
American Exporter (2 editions) 132 
American Exporter Industrial 

(2 editions) : 149 
Automotive World (3 editions) 67 
Automovil Americano 84 
Caminos y Construccion Pesada 33 
Embotellador (bi-mo.) 47 
Farmacuetico 35 
Hacienda (2 editions) 113 
El Hospital 13 
Agricultura de las Americas” 42 
Ingenieria Internacional 

Construccion 
Ingenieria Internacional 

Industria 
Management Digest - 

American Edition 
Management Digest — Overseas 

Edition 2 24 
Petroleo Interamericano 53 
Pharmacy International 9 20 
Revista Aerea Latinamericano ] 14 
Revista Industrial 2 12 
Spanish Oral Hygiene 

(4 5/16 x 7 3/16) 28 
Textiles Panamericanos 45 
World Construction” 3 35 12 
World Mining 36 30 


Latin 


Total 1,190 5,806 
The above figures include classified and display advertising. 
Unless otherwise noted, all publications are monthlies and have 
standard 7x10 inch advertising page. 
§Includes special issue 
Estimated 
*Two issues 
*Three issues 
‘Four issues 
"Five issues 

Does not include advertising in special Western section 
"Diesel Progress . . Carries special 7x10” “junior page” units 
reported as pages. 
"Architectural Record .. May, 1956 and year to date 1956 figures 
do not include 169 pages in special mid-May issue. 
‘Contractors’ Electrical Equipment . . total for first four months 
1956 was incorrectly reported. Should have read 716 units. 
°Contractor . . 
Agricultura de las Americas 
y Tractores. 


“World Construction . . 


included for the first time this month. 
- « formerly known as Implementos 


included for the first time this month. 





Media changes. . 


Fred W. Smith . 


Simmons-Boardman Publishing Co., 


. former vice-president, 
Chi- 
cago, has formed his own publishers’ rep- 
resentatives company at 1212 41st S&t., 
Belview Heights, Birmingham, Ala. He will 
serve as southeast manager for Stanley 
Publications, Chicago. 


James W. Crossett . . former editor of Rail- 
way Freight Traffic, has rejoined the Chi- 
cago office of Simmons-Boardman Publish 


vertising manager, Canadian Business, 


Montreal, named advertising 


Ont 


has been 


manager in the Toronto fice. 


ing Co. as a member of the sales staff 
for railway publications. Mr. Crossett most 
recently was with Vance Publishing Corp. 


Frank C. McGrath . . former eastern ad- 


Robert A. Wilt . . former assistant to pro 
motion manager, Simmons-Boardman Pub- 
lishing, has been named assistant to di 
rector of advertising, Moore Publishing Co., 


New York. 
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BAILEY BRIDGING 


Speeds Hydro Construction 


--how EL&P covers the subject of power plants and 
generation. In 1955, 17% of EL&P’s editorial article space was 
devoted to this subject. Heavy editorial emphasis is given to this 
phase of the industry’s operations. It is estimated that more than 
$10 billion will be spent for new and improved generation facili- 
ties in the next ten years. 


..at the articles on distribution. This is a broad subject Experience Factors 
and EL&P covers it thoroughly. In 1955, 20% of EL&P’s editorial um Conversion Fe 


; ; 2 ; 13-KV PRIMARY 
space was devoted to this subject. Articles covered subjects of high 


interest to the industry’s key men. Many of them were prepared 
by leading authorities in the industry. Watch the articles that are 
now appearing. 


..at the articles on transmission. This is another subject 
that gets heavy editorial emphasis in EL&P. Readers get informa- 
tion and ideas founded on practical experience which they can 
apply to their own current problems. With the increase in trans- TEST OF TIME SHOWS 
mission voltages, this has become one of the industry’s top subjects. Spar-Arm f 


.- how EL&P’s Industry Report Issue covers the events 
and developments that affect the industry as a whole. Research, 
production, new products, marketing, purchasing, manufacturing 
developments, and many other subjects are covered in crisp edi- 
torial style. And with advertising space restricted in the Report 
Issue, readership is phenomenally high. 


EXCLUSIVE EDITORIAL RESEARCH 
Electric Light and Power is the only magazine serving the electric 
power industry that employs EASTMAN EDITORIAL RE- 
SEARCH SERVICE. This service gives EL&P an insight on its 
readers’ interests that no other magazine serving this field can 
match. It is one of the reasons why EL&P editorial material con- 
sistently holds high reader interest. 





EL&P gets reader 
interest with 
the right people 


Electric Light and Power 
Reaches These Key Men in The 


How Electric 
“Tight and Power 


creates reader interest 


The answer is in the book — in every issue of EL&P. You can see it 
for yourself. Reader interest is high because editorial material covers 
the subjects that interest the industry’s key men. Articles cover a 
wide range of subjects, just as the readers cover a wide range of 
activities. Every subject of importance to the industry is covered in 
EL&P — thoroughly, completely and authoritatively. Industry 
leaders are regular contributors to the magazine’s editorial pages. 


High reader interest is what makes Electric Light and Power such 
a powerful selling force in the electric power industry. 


Before you spend your advertising dollars to reach this multi- 
billion dollar market, take a good look at EL&P’s editorial content. 
Put yourself in the place of an industry key man looking for informa- 
tion — for help — for ideas. You'll find them in EL&P. That’s why 
key men are regular readers. That’s why Electric Light and Power 
gets sales action. 


And it gets sales action from the right people. The circulation 
sample at the right will show you who these people are. They are 
your prospects and buyers. Haywood Publishing Co., 22 East Huron 
St., Chicago 11, Illinois. 


The Only Magazine Serving The Electric Power industry EXCLUSIVELY! 
1 


mn 
Oh egend 
mM 
SALES OFFICES: 
CHICAGO 11, ILL. 22 East Huron St. WHitehall 4-0868 
Walter J. Stevens G. E. Williams Rudy Bauser 
NEw YORK 22, NEW YORK 130 East 56th St. PLaza 1-1863 
W. A. Clabault Clark Daly 
CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 1836 Euclid Ave. PRospect 1-0505 
Orrin A. Eames 


WEsT Coast McDonald-Thompson 
San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle Dallas 








To effectively SELL to 
the huge GROWTH 
Appliance Industry — 


USE the ONLY 
publication 
exclusively 
edited for 
and distribu 
fed to ALL 
manufacturers 
of ALL 


oppliances! 


A 7-BILLION dollar market 
in '55—due to double in 
the next decade! 


if YOU make or furnish any of 
these basic materials, compo- 
_ nent parts, plant equipment or 


services... 
« 


Insulation 

Plastics 

Custom Stampings 

Die Castings 

Name Plates 

Heat Control Equipment 

Appliance Accessories 

Electric Motors 

Electrical Heating 
Elements 

Hardware and Trim 

Castings and Forgings 

Electrical Components 

Shipping Containers 


Finishings Equipment 
and Supplies 

Sheet Metal and Other 
Raw Materials 

Plant Equipment 

Sheet Metal Fabricating 
Equipment 

Materials Handling 
Equipment 

Fasteners 

Ceramic Insulation 

Wire Goods 

Glass Components 

Moulded Rubber Goods 


. . + for any of the 1446 
manufacturers of these 
types of products... 


Air Conditioners 
Broilers 

Clocks, Electric 
Clothes Dryers 
Coffee Makers 
Dehumidifiers 
Dishwashers 
Electric Bed Coverings 
Fans 

Food Disposal Units 
Fryers, Deep Fat 
Home Freezers 
Hotplates 

Ironing Machines 
lrons 

Kitchen Cabinets 


Knife Sharpeners 

Lawn Mowers 

Mixers and Blenders 

Radios 

Ranges 

Refrigerators 

Roasters 

Shovers 

Sewing Machines 

Television Sets 

Toasters 

Vacuum Cleaners 

Waffle trons 

Sandwich Grills 
‘ashers, Clothes 

Water Heaters 


---YOU’RE SURE to reach ALL 
buying influences in ALL 
these plants making ALL 
these products in... 
APPLIANCE MANUFACTURER! 


Now available to help you size up 
this huge ($7 billion) market: APPLI- 
ANCE MANUFACTURER'S Audience 
study; an SIC analysis of the market 


and ovr latest circulation 


WRITE: 


APPLIANCE 


statement. 
Br 


Bp 


MANUFACTURER 


201 N. WELLS STREET, CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


PHONE 


STate 


2-4121 
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IM AWARDS.. 


continued from p. 43 


tions, two other award categories 
were (1) merchandising, trade and 
export publications and (2) class, 
institutional and professional publi- 
cations. 

Philip L. Crittenden, manager of 
national advertising, Hotpoint Co., 
Chicago, who was a judge of mer- 
chandising publications, urged them 
to emulate consumer magazines in 
handling editorial material. 

“Technical readers have a great 
deal of reading to do during the 
course of the day,” he observed, 
“and it probably would be fair to say 
that a good many of the trade pub- 
lications are even read at night after 
working hours. After looking over a 
good many entries that we judged, 
I found that with few exceptions, all 
could be improved by applying 
these principles: 

“More interesting headlines, bet- 
ter photographs, shorter articles, 
breaking up the page so that it 
doesn’t stop the reader before he 
starts. 

“Trade publications could take 
lessons from the successful con- 
sumer magazines that make an ar- 
ticle interesting, readable and in- 
viting to the eye. I realize, of course, 
that some trade papers are operat- 
ing on slim budgets, but with a little 
ingenuity articles could be zipped 
up for more appeal.” 

Awards were for the outstanding 
article, series of articles, single is- 
sue, graphic design and original re- 
search in the three categories of 
publications: (1) industrial, (2) 
merchandising, trade and _ export 
and (3) class, institutional and pro- 
fessional. The winners: 


Industrial Papers 
Best series of articles 


Plaque winner 
Steel . . 
editor. 


Cleveland, Walter J. Campbell, 


Steel’s winning series, titled 
“1955 Program for Management,” 
was composed of a series of spe- 
cial reports on the ten most criti- 
cal issues facing metalworking 
management in 1955. Areas to be 
covered were decided upon 
through a survey of top metal- 


working executives. The finished 
articles—put together by indi- 
vidual editorial teams which 
worked on each of the ten areas 
—were tightly edited for fast 
reading. Illustrations were se- 
lected for easier and quicker un- 
derstanding of the subjects 
covered. And headlines were de- 
signed to interest and inform the 
reader. 
Certificates 
Automation . . Cleveland, Roger W. Bolz, 
Series of seven articles covering 
of automatic 


editor. 


fundamentals control with 


instrumentation. 
Colin 
Speed 


Machine Design . . Cleveland, 


Carmichael, editor. ‘Adjustable 


Drives.” 


Materials & Methods . . New York, H. R. 
Clauser, editor. Series of 11 articles giving 
facts on engineering 


new and important 


materials. 
. New York, L. N. Rowley, editor. 


19 articles 


Power . 


Series of on use of nuclear 


power in electric power generation. 


Best single article 


Plaque winner 
Machine Design . . Cleveland, Colin Car 
michael, editor. 

A 19-page article titled “When 
to Specify Special Motors” won 
in this classification for Machine 
Design. The article covered these 
points: (1) positive statement of 
the problem; (2) basic factors to 
be considered; (3) detailed con- 
sideration of each problem, and 
(4) supplementary information. 
The articles’ illustrations in- 
cluded exploded and cutaway 
views and detailed tables. The 
article was written by Robert G. 
Dobbin, manager, Commercial 
Products Engineering, Jack & 
Heintz, Cleveland. 


Certificates 
- New York, L. N. 
“Today's Electric M 


Power . Rowley, editor. 


Steel . . 
“Value Analysis: Equal or 


Cleveland, Walter J. Campbell, 


editor. Better 


Value at Lower Costs.” 


Best single issue 


Plaque winner 

Engineering News-Record . 
Waldo G. Bowman, editor. 
A special issue on “How to Get 
the Schools We Need,” published 
May 26, 1955, won in this division 
for Engineering News-Record. 
Continued facing page 137 
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Clothes by Higgins & Frank 


Three men in search of tomorrow 


Who are they? Mass production executives—keeping a step ahead of today 
—spotting tomorrow’s trends in Production. Whatever their specific jobs, from 
operating executives to corporate officials, Production readers have this in 9 u () DU CT 0 Py 
common—they make the decisions and influence the buying in the world’s 
largest industrial market. As an advertiser, you can pinpoint over 26,000 of MAGA Ziti N €E 
these key men every month in Production . . . penetrate some 8500 mass pro- 
duction plants that buy four fifths of ail metalworking equipment and supplies. 
Production has impact! Get the full story. Call your Production representative 
soon or Bramson Publishing Company, Box 1, Birmingham, Michigan. 


If your market is mass production, your marketplace is PRODUCTION 





how do YOU 
measure 
reader interest ? 


Requests for copies of articles 
published in CORROSION come 
from all over the world. NACE 
members and subscribers are lo- 
cated in more than 40 foreign 
countries. 


unsolicited reprints 
of technical articles 


in 1955 totaled 


36,245 


copies of 38 articles 


In the last six years more than 330,- 
000 reprints were bought at commer- 
cial rates for distribution by com- 
panies. The fact these companies buy 
and send out CORROSION editorial 
material in such large quantities and 
at their own expense proves the mer- 
its of the material. 


you benefit from the work 
of over 230 authors 


In 1955 more than 230 authors 
contributed editorial material to 
CORROSION. Of 95 articles 
published 86 appeared only in 
CORROSION. 


let us tell you who 
and where our readers 
are and what they do 


Ask us to send you our media sheets 
which give you the facts in tables 
and plain language. We give you the 
facts so you can make your own de- 
cision about CORROSION’s merits for 
your advertising. All CORROSION’s 
circulation is cash in advance, net to 
the publisher without discount, pre- 
mium or reduction for multiple year 
subscriptions. 


7 out of 10 influence sales 


1061 M & M Building, No. 1 Main St. 
HOUSTON 2, TEXAS 
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The issue covered practically 
everything engineers, architects, 
contractors and _ school board 
members should know about the 
school shortage problem and how 
to beat it. It was heavily illus- 
trated with photographs, lively 
drawings and charts and graphs. 


Certificates 


Electrical Construction & Maintenance . . 


New York, William T. 


trical specifications issue, May, 1955. 


Fleet Owner . . New York 
Speare, editor. Shop 


Thilx 10S¢ 
july 1955 


Best graphic presentation 


Plaque winner 
House & Home . 
editor. 
An article about a house with 
a striking, wing-like roof won for 
House & Home in this classifica- 
tion. The article was called “Why 
Are People Talking About This 
Its subject matter lent 
itself to dramatic illustration. 
The article included 
photographs, including one in full 
color, of the unusual house. In 
addition, there were line draw- 
ings and pictures showing con- 
struction details and other ap- 
plications of the techniques used 
in building the house. Headlines 
and subheads were short and in- 
formative and closely tied in with 
the text and pictures, all of which 
were large enough to show ex- 
actly the point that was being 
made. 


House?” 


several 


Certificates 
Chemical Processing . . 


‘a 


Vaaler, editor. Octok 


Iron Age . . New York 


editor. "100 Years of Metalworking,’’ spe 


cial issue, June, 1955. 


Best original research 


Plaque winner 
Steel . . Cleveland, Walter J. 
editor. 

Steel’s original research con- 
sisted of a study by an editorial 
task force of the problems of 
equipment obsolescence. The task 
force studied more than 15 sys- 


Stuart, editor. Elec 


Caswell 


equipment clinic 





- New York, P. I. Prentice 





Campbell 





CHICAGO 26, 
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MARKET... 
"$1 BILLION ANNUALLY 


225,000 new telephones are being installed 
in the United States each month. In answer 
to public demand for better telephone serv- 
ice many Independent telephone companies 
are being merged, resulting in easier financ- 
ing and the ensuing installation of much 
new and modern equipment. New develop- 
ments like “Direct Distance Dialing’ — 
"Transistorized Switchboards’ — and 
"Microwave" are opening a vast new mar- 
ket to manufacturers. Telephone Engineer's 
Annual CATALOG-DIRECTORY of Industry 
Suppliers lists over 600 items ranging al- 
phabetically from acetylene torches, adding 
machines, and augurs through telephones, 
typewriters and wrenches used in and 
around a telephone exchange. A post card 
request will bring a complimentary copy to 
you. 


To Realize 
MAXIMUM SALES 


To the Ever-Growing 
($17 Billion at present) 


Telephone Industry — Sell- 
ing Efforts Must Be Directed 
to the Men Who Actually 
Specify and Place Buying 
Orders 


For nearly half a century 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER 
and MANAGEMENT 


(as the name implies) 


has been serving those telephone men who 
are responsible for the selection and pur- 
chase of equipment and supplies used by 
the industry which now average more than 
1/2 billion dollars annually. 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER & MANAGE- 
MENT is published on the I5th of each 
month with a paid circulation that thorough- 
ly blankets all segments of the GROWING 
telephone market—Bell Companies, Inde- 
pendent telephone companies and Tele- 
phone REA's. 

Write re: potential market for your 
products: a 1956 CATALOG-DIRECTORY, 


copies of TELEPHONE ENGINEER & 
MANAGEMENT, rate cards, etc. 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER 
Publishing Corporation 
Phone ROgers Park 4-3040 
7720 Sheridan Road 
ILLINOIS 











tems of equipment replacement 
now in use in industry and then 
formulated a brand new method 
of calculating obsolescence. The 
results of the research were pre- 
sented in the June 20, 1955, is- 
sue in an article, “When to Re- 
Equip,” which consisted of an 
analysis of the problem of equip- 
ment obsolescence and of the 
presentation of the new system 
for calculating obsolescence. 


Certificates 

Electrical Manufacturing . . New York, 
Frank J. Oliver, editor. “Impact of High 
Energy Radiation on Dielectrics,’ article 
in June, 1955, issue by Alex E. Javitz 
special features editor. 

Electrical World . . New York, Fischer 
Black, editor. 51st statistical issue, Jan. 24, 
1955. 

Factory Management & Maintenance. . 
New York, M. J. Murphy, editor. ‘How t 
Get More for Your Handling Dollar,’’ ten 


part article in July, 1955, issue. 


Merchandising, trade 
and export papers 


Best series of articles 


Plaque winner 

American Lumberman & Building Products 
Merchandiser . . Chicago, Arthur A. Hood, 
editor. 

This series consisted of ten 
articles designed to help the re- 
tail lumberman toward better 
merchandising through improved 
display methods and store de- 
sign. In order to approach this 
problem as an _ over-all one, 
where only segments had been 
previously covered, the first four 
articles dealt with basic exteriors, 
interiors and store layouts. The 
rest were concerned with basic 
display fixtures. 


Certificates 

Motor Service . . Chicago, William K. 
Toboldt, editor. Series of five articles on 
services and products of auto repair shops. 
Furniture Retailer . . New York, Nick W. 
Garfin, editor. Series of 11 articles on mer- 
chandising various products of the furni- 


ture retailer. 


Best single article 


Plaque winner 
Giftwares . . New York, Shirley Howard, 


editor. 
Continued on page 138 





SUBSCRIBER'S 

GaN VERIFICATION 
(if your own business. please specify) FORM 

YOUR JOB FUNCTION 

BUSINESS OR INDUSTRY CLASSIFICATION 


BO YOU BUY... Control Equipment Manufacturers 
COMPONENTS? “> YES { Makers and developers of control wstems and equipr 
SYSTEMS? ~) YES tl computers, servomechanisms, rnstrumenc, & elects 

DATA REDUCTION EQuUIP.? () YES o equipment & devices. 


OTHER ; 
Fabricating industries 


Manufacturers of aviation automor 
tural, machine tool, georral re 
ances, marine & ordnance 
COMPONENTS? [) YES maar 
SYSTEMS? [> YES 
DATA REDUCTION EQUIP? YES 


| Process * 
Pro? 





VERIFIED 
AUDIENCE 


FOR SALES— 


Every “‘Automatic Control” reader is screened for 
buying and specifying functions. Every subscriber 
must sign a Verification Form in order to receive 

his copies. Through “Automatic Control” you reach 

a big 30,000 audience interested in control equipment 
—components—systems—data processing equipment. 
Through “Automatic Control” you reach more 
buyer-specifier engineers than any other publication 
serving the field. 


Verified buying action through “Automatic Control” 


AUTOMATIC CONTROL 


The APPLICATIONS Magazine of Systems Engineering 


& A Reinhold Publication, 430 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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IM AWARDS eee hind Dr. Salk’s Vaccine. Food Topics . . New York, Leonard Kanter, 


9) 


editor. Feb. 21, 1955, issue. 
continued from p. 137 Motor . . New York, Edward Ford, editor. 
Now You Can ‘See’ Ignition Faults.” 

sr ae Bh ; Best graphic presentation. 
_ Objective of this article, en- Best single issue 
titled “Gourmet,” was to open 
new outlets to retail gift shops 
by bringing to their attention a 
growing, but still largely un- 
recognized, demand for gourmet 


No plaque awarded. 

Plaque winner Certificates 

Electrical Merchandising . . New York Modern Hardwaring . . New York, Harold 

Laurence Wray, editor 

“Selling Kitchens” was the publication inviting and easy-to-read. 

theme of the March, 1955, winning Curtain & Drapery Department Magazine . . 
issue. Purpose was to present a New York, Betty Dornheim, editor. ‘Case 
composite picture, both past and ments Sell in Every Season.” 


Highland, editor. Basic format that makes 


items (specially packaged fancy 
foods and cooking and serving 
ware). Directed principally 
toward small gift shops, the present, of the kitchen industry Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone . . Philadel- 
in order to help dealers discover phia, Lansford King, editor. Use of illus- 
how to enter the rapidly growing tration, typography and layout aimed to 
kitchen industry. Articles, sup- help reader do better mechandising. 


article stressed methods of capi- 
talizing on the gourmet trend 


with a minimum of investment + 
plemented by nearly 200 pictures, 


drawings and diagrams, covered Best original research 
such subjects as evolution of the 


through making better use of 
items already in stock and adding 
a few distinctive new ones. Dis- : : Plaque winner 
American kitchen, installation, American Lumberman & Building Products 
design, financing, built-in appli- Merchandiser . . Chicago, Arthur A. Hood, 


ances and use of color. editor: 


play and selling tips were sup- 
plemented by a “shopping guide” 
of new products and lists of 
Winner was the _ ten-article 

series on lumber dealers’ store 
Certificates Frank Breese, editor. Mid-May planning and display problems 
Pharmacy International . . New York book Issue containing statistical and ref and methods referred to above. 
t Tinsley, editor some Facts B ence data for oil and TBA marketers. Impetus for the research was the 


available selling aids. Certificates 
National Petroleum News . . 


~ 


4 


be & 
oo ' ie. 
ay 
af y 


reating new 


tt 


These illustrations are from Materials & Methods. 
M&M publishes the most advertising and edito- 
rial pages on how and where to use engineering 
materials, parts and finishes. 


M&M's specialized appeal attracts more than 

30,000 paid subscribers who select and specify 

engineering materials. When you advertise new 

ideas, engineering data or new applications to this 

audience, you can create new markets for mate- 
duced rejects from 50% to 3%. Vacuum melting literally sucks impurities rials and parts in the original equipment and other 
from metals. Each month, 35 or more editorial pages help MGM subscriber hard goods industries. 


elect better metals for new and redesigned products. (Photo: Vacuum Metals 
Corp. ) 


VACUUM-MELTED STEEL in these aircraft instrument bearings re 
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dearth of information on func- 
tional store designs and display 
techniques geared to the dealer’s 
specific needs in an_ industry 
where basic product lines are 
rapidly changing and expanding. 
All aspects of the problem were 
covered—exterior and _ interior 
store design, store layout and dis- 
play fixtures. Techniques of other 
industries were studied. Inter- 
views were conducted with lum- 
ber dealers and building material 
and display fixture manufactur- 
ers. An architectural consultant 
and an industrial designing firm 
were retained by the publication 
to engineer designs, prepare 
drawings and _ construct pilot 
models for testing and demon- 
stration. 


Certificates 

Cleaning Laundry World . . New York, 
Leonard I. Fiddle, editor. ‘Fiber Identifica- 
tion: Key to Successful Textile Mainte- 
nance.” 

Electrical Merchandising . . New York 


T 


Laurence Wray, editor. Jan., 1955, issue 


spotlighting sales trends in small 


major appliances. 


Class, institutional 
and professional 
publications 


Best series of articles 


Plaque winner 
Medical Economics . . Oradell, N. J. 
liam Alan Richardson, editor. 

A three-part series covering 
“The Private Life of the U. S. 
Physician” won in this category 
for Medical Economics. The series 
was based on a nation-wide sur- 
vey of physicians and gave the 
details of the doctors’ health and 
marital status and their clothing, 
eating and drinking preferences. 
The articles packed many facts 
into a lively writing style and 
were illustrated with amusing 
and appropriate cartoons. 


Certificates 
Institutions . . Chicago, C. L. Staples 


markets for engineering materials, 


CRUSTY ANCHOR, “shot” by alert M&M 
editor, helped dramatize a recent article on cor- 
rosion as it affects materials selection. Virtually 
every MEM article on metals, nonmetallics, parts 
and finishes offers helpful information on how to 
reduce corrosion forces. (Photo: Materials & 
Methods. ) 


NYLON BELLOWS is heart of an explosion- 
and-fire suppression device. Bellows compresses 
when temperature rises, fires detonator releasing 
suppressive liquids. More than 25 M&M editorial 
pages a month demonstrate uses of plastics and 
other nonmetallics in product design. (Photo 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc.) 


ion of Insect Dar 


Best single article 


Plaque winner 
American Restaurant . . 


S. Ehle, editor. 


“Diner Check Average Tripled 
with Merchandising,” an article 
in the July, 1955, issue, won in 
this category for American 
Restaurant. The article told how 
an Indiana restaurant beat rising 
operating costs by increasing its 


revenue. It told how the restau- 
rant expanded its menu with 


higher priced items and then 
merchandised those dishes to 
triple the average guest check. 
The article had inside and out- 
side photos of the restaurant and 
color photographs of the food 
specialties the restaurant mer- 
chandised. 


parts, finishes... 


Materials 
& Methods 


ABC—ABP 


A REINHOLD PUBLICATION 
{30 Park Avenue, New York 22. N. Y 


Materials Selection 
& Use in Product Design 
& Manufacture 





ircula- 


ition circu 


tion—20,500 industrial, plus 1,500 non-industrial. Due to its 


wide usage MacRae’s provides the inquiry that results in the 
sale. Write for “fact folder” on how to get the best buy in 


In 1957 MacRae’s will have the largest single ed 
Directory advertising. 


FOR THE INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISER 
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MacRAE’S 


BLUE BOOK 
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THE DIRECTORY OF 
AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


MacRAE’S BLUE BOOK 


18 EAST HURON STREET 


CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
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Certificates 

American Motel . . Chicago, Ken Eymann, 
editor. ‘Four Problem Rooms,” article in 
November! 

Industrial Design . . New York, Jane Fiske 
Mitarachi, editor. ‘"H carl & His Prod- 
uct: The Styling tticle by editor 


Ait 1955, issue. 


Best single issue 


Plaque winner 
Hotel Management . . New 
>. Voegele, editor. 

Pictures—lots of them—on 
every activity connected with 
hotel service is the distinguishing 
characteristic of Hotel Manage- 
ment’s winning July, 1955, issue, 
which contained its 15th annual 
hotel study. The issue told “How 
to Operate a 350-Room Hotel.” I 
consisted of a complete case 
study of the Hotel Robert E. Lee, 
Winston-Salem, N. C., covering 
such things as front office, ac- 
counting, housekeeping, laundry, 
engineering, catering, stewarding 
and kitchen. 


Certificates 


Industrial Design 


Fiske Mitarachi 


issue, containing s 


Industrial Design 


wa 


Fiske Mitarachi 


Best graphic presentation 


Plaque winner 


Restaurant Management New York, 


Ned Greene, editor. 

The August, 1955, issue, which 
told the story of the operation of 
two cafeterias in a chain, won in 
this category for Restaurant 
Management. These factors 
helped m~ke the issue a winner: 
use of large pictures, sharply 
cropped to obtain maximum dra- 
matic impact; careful use of 

white space for emphasis and 
visual relief; unity of typographic 
and layout style, and contrast or 
change-of-pace within the style 
of presentation. 


Certificates 


Industrial Design 


“Sheet 
Techniques,” article in the August, 1955, 
F. Bachner, Jr., 


president, Chicago Molded Products. 


Fiske Méitarachi, editor. Forming 


issue by Edward vice- 


Interiors . . New York, Olga Gueft, editor. 


“Daylight for Etruria.” 


Article 


Best original research 


Plaque winner 
Hotel Monthly . 
Willy, editor. 
Hotel Monthly dug deep into 
the motor hotel business to come 
up with a three-part series of 
articles which won in this cate- 
gory. The series was entitled 
“The Motor Hotel—What’s Hap- 
pened to it and What Does it 
Mean to You?” Information was 
gathered in personal interviews 
with industry leaders and from 
other sources and was presented 
in an easy-to-read manner. 


- Evanston, Ill., J. Knight 


Certificates 
Industrial Design . . New York, 
r. Article, “Why Polyethel- 


Jane Fiske 
Mitarachi, edit 


ene?” in the February 


Tourist Court Journal . . Temple, Tex., Bob 
Gresham, editor. Article, ‘Toll Roads Will 
1955, 

a 


Stop This Tourist D e June 





Robert E. Grove retires at 
Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove 


= PITTSBURGH—Robert E. Grove, pi- 
oneer industrial adman, has retired 
as chairman of the board of Ketch- 
um, MacLeod & Grove, Pittsburgh 
and New York, advertising and 
public relations agency. 

Mr. Grove was elected board 
chairman a year ago. He joined the 
agency in 1923 and saw it grow from 
seven employes to 264. Last year 
the agency’s billings amounted to 
more than $16,000,000, and it ranked 
15th in placement of business paper 
space. 

In 1929, Mr. Grove was named 
vice-president and secretary of the 
agency. And in 1946, he became 
executive vice-president. 

Mr. Grove will act as consultant 
to the agency. 

Mr. Grove was active in adver- 
tising organizations and was a fre- 
quent speaker at meetings of indus- 
trial and advertising groups. He 
served two terms as director of the 
American Association of Advertis- 





In technical publicity 


The Best 
Write the Least 


The best publicity men write 

the least — because their highest 
skill is in identifying chat 

which will print and convince — 
and in arranging the digging and 
the doing. 


Today our business magazines 
are superbly staffed, editorially. 
Many make a point of asserting 

that they are “wholly staff 
written.” What they want from the 
technical publicity man is data, 
documentation and leg-work — 
not poesy. They expect him to 
produce the authorities, not 

just parrot and paraphrase them. 


On the other side of the fence — 
within companies like yours — 
engineers, development men, 

field service men and technical 
specialists, all are becoming 
increasingly interested in doing 
“articles and papers.” Management 
encourages them to write on 
company time. Many firms wisely 
reward their authors beyond salary. 


The function of the publicity 
expert is that of a 
manager-middleman. He serves the 
editors, helps the authors, and 
builds the program. 


He writes only as one means to 
an end. 


Produce the Most 


To produce the most — in 
technical news and data which 
carry the sales ball — engage 
publicity people who can talk your 
authors’ languages, know the 
appetites of the business press, and 
earn their keep at sparking and 
riding herd on campaigns. 


Harry W. Smith 
Incorporated 


Technical Publicity and Editorial Relations 


NEW YORK 

41 E. 42nd St. (MU 7-5367) 
CHICAGO 

Telanswer Service (WH 3-1262) 














ing Agencies and was national sec- 
retary-treasurer in 1954. He is a 
past governor of the Pittsburgh 
AAAA chapter and a past president 
of the Pittsburgh Advertising Club. 
He also has served as director of 
the Pittsburgh chapter of the NIAA. 


Penton seminar evaluates 
ad readership evaluations 


™ cHIcaGco—Are advertising read- 
ership evaluations valuable? And if 
so, how? 

Those were questions discussed at 
a “Readership Evaluation Seminar” 
held in Chicago under sponsorship 
of Penton Publishing Co., Cleve- 
land. Some 350 advertisers 
agency people attended. 

John DeWolf, vice-president, G. 
M. Basford Co., told the group there 
are three ways of evaluating ad 
readership—by sales, by inquiries 
and by readership studies such as 
Starch and Readex. 

“The section on how to evaluate 
advertising by sales hasn’t been 
written, and I’m awfully glad I don’t 
have to write it because I 
know the answer,” he said. 

Inquiries are the “perfect evalua- 
tion” of advertising, if inquiries are 
the goal, Mr. DeWolf said. And he 
gave these three reasons why in- 
quiries are valuable checks even if 
that isn’t the primary aim: 
> “There is nothing more convinc- 
ing to your boss than to be able to 
take a coupon in to him and say, 
‘Look, your best customer just 
wrote in and asked for a copy of 
our book.’” 
>» “You ought to be awfully glad 
to get inquiries anyhow, and as long 
as you're getting them you might 
as well learn 
them.” 
> “There is nothing I know of that 
can get an agency working harder 
for his client than the client show- 
ing interest in something like in- 
quiries or readership scores.” 

Speaking of the readership serv- 
ices, he said, “they should separate 
the ads which got good readership 
from the ads which got poor reader- 
ship. Now, they won’t measure at 
all, of course, what kind of message 
got across, but they should rank the 
ads in approximately the same or- 
der on the basis of ‘noted’ score or 
readership.” 

J. Wesley Rosberg, director of re- 
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AND 


. . « « The Irrigation Industry 
and its dealers have a com- 
plete, up-to-date Buyers Guide 
and reference manual. 


Now! 


. ...« Readership and Industry 
acceptance is almost guar- 
anteed by the familiar and 
respected name, Irrigation En- 
gineering and Maintenance. 


Now! 


.... One ad-one cost gets 
you full coverage of Dealers, 
Distributors, Manufacturers, 
Contractors and managers of 
Irrigation projects. It gets you 
year around use—and year 
around advertising impact, 
too. 


So NOW 


Is the Time to Mail 
Your Space Order 


New Orleans 9, 
Tel.: RAymond 7388 


PSR Fed 


ENGINEERING 


MAINTENANCE 


IRRIGATION 


ENGINEERING & MAINTENANCE 
624 Gravier 


La. 
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FIRST! 


IRON & STEEL 
INDUSTRY 


COVERAGE! 


Yes, first choice of the iron 
and steel producing industry 
by actual reader preference. 
In a study covering all super- 
visory personnel of the indus- 
try, IRON & STEEL ENGINEER 
was the favorite publication 
by far. Write for details. 


Yes, and 


y, Most specific Steel In- 


dustry coverage from 
top management to 
production titles. 


Biggest paid circulation 
directed to the Iron and 
Steel Industry 


Stay ahead with 
the LEADER 


IRON & STEEL 
ENGINEER 


EMPIRE BUILDING 
"Parent 2, PA. 


i 
si 
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NEWS... 
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search, Buchen Co., told the admen 
there are two basic uses for reader- 
ship data: (1) to 
your advertising is doing compared 
to your competitor’s,’ and (2) to 
help in creating more effective ad- 
vertising. 

Four executives of Marsteller, 
Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed also 
spoke at the meeting, outlining the 
agency’s study in evaluating the 
editorial content of business papers. 
(A complete report on MRG&R’s 
editorial evaluation project was car- 


ried in the March IM, p. 63.) 


“measure how 


IM awerd winner, five other 
Crane executives die in crash 


= Chicago—Veteran sales 
tive George L. Erwin, Jr., who won 
an IM advertising award in 1925, 
and five other executives of the 
Crane Co., Chicago, were killed May 


15 when the company plane crashed 


execu- 


en route to a convention. 

Mr. Erwin, 60, was vice-president 
in charge of Crane’s heating sales 
division. He was advertising man- 
ager of Kearney & Trecker Corp., 
Milwaukee, when that company won 
a cup in INDUSTRIAL MARKETING’S 
competition to pick the best exhibit 
of industrial advertising at the 1925 
NIAA conference. 

The Crane executives were killed 
when the company’s two-engine 
Lockheed Ventura crashed and ex- 
ploded near Jeffersonville, Ind., 
across the Ohio River from Louis- 
ville, Ky., where the men were to 
attend a plumbing and heating con- 
vention. The plane’s pilot and co- 
pilot also were killed. 

The five others killed were: 

e James A. Dwyer, 59, vice-presi- 
dent, industrial sales division. 

e Fred J. Wilkey, 47, special rep- 
resentative, industrial sales division. 
e George G. Lindholm, 54 manager, 
valves and fittings department. 

e Jess A. McMurry, 59, director of 
branches. 

e Charles E. Tower, 42, assistant to 
the vice-president. 

A Crane Co. spokesman said the 
company had no formal rule against 
groups of executives traveling to- 
gether in one plane, but he added 
that to do so was unusual, . 


‘FOR ADVERTISING 


IMPRESSION POWER THAT oes 
* sparks progressive railroading. 


* gives advertisers thorough and 
penetrating coverage of ALL key 
railroad buying influences in ALL 
departments. 


has 22,513 BPA audit distribution 
to key railroad men. 


: 
é 
: 


* averages over 4.5 readers per copy 
—making for a multiple reader- 
ship of over 100,000 key railroad 
men. 


provides STARCH advertising 
readership reports. 


employs R. O. EASTMAN for edi- 
torial readership research. 


PR OT ear PERE BA oR, 


supplies an advertising merchan- 
dising package to salesmen of 
full-page advertisers. 


is the KEEN ADVERTISER’S 
CHOICE. More advertisers IN- 
VEST more dollars—issue-by-issue 
—in MODERN RAILROADS than 
in the weekly railroad magazine — 
and more dollars than in the 3 
three other monthly railway all 





cations combined. 
MWRITE TODAY FOR NEWLY- 


REVISED NIAA MEDIA AND 
MARKET OUTLINE 


MODERN , O28 a, Eiey 


RAILROADS ~ 


201 N. WELLS STREET, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 








Advertiser changes. . 


Paul A. Barkmeier . . former vice-presi- 
dent, Radio Corp. of America, has joined 
Borg-Warner Corp., Chicago, in the newly 
created position of director of marketing 


services. 


Monsanto Chemical Co. . . St. Louis, has 
announced the following appointments: 
Edmund Greene, former assistant director, 
advertising department, has been named 
director of marketing research, and Wil- 
liam A, Clark has been appointed senior 
marketing research analyst. He formerly 
held a similar position with Monsanto's 


organic chemicals division. 


Edward H. Schaar . . formerly with Beck- 
man Instruments, has joined Weber Air- 
craft Corp., Burbank, Cal., manufacturer 
of interior aircraft equipment, as adver- 


tising and public relations manager. 


Herbert A. Strate . . vice-president, Strong, 
Cobb & Co., Cleveland pharmaceutical 
manufacturer, has been appointed director 
of sales. 


Edward V. Ferry . . has been named ad- 
vertising manager, H. W. Bliss Co., Can- 
ton, O., maker of mechanical and hy- 
draulic presses. He was formerly in the 


advertising department. 


William O. Nussear, Jr. . . former sales 
promotion manager, Superior Tube Co., 
Norristown, Pa. manufacturer of precision 
drawn tubing, has been appointed market- 
ing manager. 


William S. Eaton . . former supervisor of 
publishing and printing, Aero Supply Mfg. 
Co., Corry, Pa., aircraft components maker, 
has been named to the position of adver- 
tising manager. 


Miniature Precision Bearings . . Keene, 
N. H., has announced the following ap 
pointments: Richard I. Kern, former western 
manager, has been named to the newly 
created post of marketing manager, and 
Kenneth G. Broman, former manager, dis- 
tributor sales, has been named sales man- 


ager. 


Ivan A. Dickey . . former sales manager, 
Indiana Steel Products Co., Valparaiso, 
Ind., producer of magnets, was elected 
vice-president in charge of sales. 


Richard L. Scherbacher . . formerly with 
Parmelee Dohrmann Co., has joined Po- 
mona Tile Mfg. Co., Los Angeles, as ad- 
vertising and promotion manager. 


Robert P. Norton . . has been named ad- 
vertising and. sales manager, Weldmatic 


iv., Unitek Corp., Pasadena, Cal., manu 
facturer of stored energy resistance weld 
ers. He formerly was a field service 

P 


engineer for American-Bosch Arma Corr 


Robert W. Powell . . former 
gional manager, Fafnir Bearing 
Britain, Conn., has been prom 


eral sales manager. 


Champion Stephens 


Ray Champion . . former executive vice- 
president and general manager, Apple 
gate Advertising Agency, has _ joined 
Harnischfeger Homes, Port Washington 
Wis., as director of advertising and mer 
chandising. 


James C. Stephens . . former assistant 
manager, field service department, MB 
Mfg. Co., New Haven, Conn., 

Textron American which 

vibration exciters and 

ments, has been named sales pron 


manager. 


Rockwell Mfg. Co.'s . . Delta Power 
Div., Pittsburgh, has formed a new 
department for two of its products 
radial saw and metal lathe, 

direction of George E. Rockwell, newly 
appointed specialty product sales man- 
ager. Appointed to the new department 
are: George C. George, former Detroit 
district sales manager; Herbert Gegen- 
huber, former Iowa district sales manager 
Jack Steele, former Los Angeles district 
sales manager; Harold Jonas, former Con 
necticut district sales manager, and Doug- 
las R. Finch, former salesman with 


Tool C 


LA 
iviCil 


Sidney M. Bleecker . . has beer 
executive vice-president in charge 
Bleecker Steel Products Corp., New 

a newly formed company specializing 
the manufacture of steel shelving and 
automotive equipment, and a _ subsidiary 


of World Steel Products Corp. 


Air Products . . Allentown, Pa., has an 
nounced the following changes: James F. 
Baird, Jr. former advertising manager 
Atlas Mineral Products Co., was named 
advertising and public relations manager 
and Norman M. Kordwitz, formerly in 
sales position with Johnson & Johnson C 
has been appointed to the new position 
Continued on page 144 








Now... 


over 40, 000 


circulation 
x. 


Worios Business 





LARGEST world wide circu 


lation of the English and Spanish 
issues of any international busi- 


ness magazine. 


READERSHIP is now in ex 
cess of 160,000 (4 readers per 


copy). 


KEY EXECUTIVES in in 


dustry and government abroad 
representing business and 
personal buying decisions that 
amount to millions of dollars. If 
you want to influence the most 
successful companies overseas 
and the men with money and 
property who run them, use 
World’s Business and Guia. 


Over 50 years of authoritative 
reporting has made WORLD'S 
BUSINESS a respected and sig- 
nificant voice in Europe, the 
Middle East, Africa, the Orient 
and Australasia . . . and has 
made GUIA a vital business 
force in Latin America, Spain, 
Portugal and possessions. 


In their second half 


WORLD’S BUSINESS & GUIA 


123 East 54th Street, New York 


Reporting and Interpreting 


American Industry and Business 


— Overseas 
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or 


What Ails 


Your Sales 


Diagnosis of physical ills? 
Call in a specialist! 


Same with merchandising 
problems. WE’RE specialists 
in selling your product 
WHERE IT COUNTS: at the 
point of sale. 


Diagnosis... research and anal- 
ysis of your product and re- 
quirements. 


Prescription...inspired design 
and economical fabrication. 


Cure... prompt, carefully engi- 
neered shipment, for intact 
arrival and easy setup. 


You, too, can benefit 
from our profit-proved 
MIRACLE MEDICINE 
for ailing sales... 


write today for 
x informative literature! 


display 
sales 


1635 GEST STREET 
CINCINNATI 4, OHIO 
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Advertiser changes. . 


Guy A. Martinelli 
technical service 
Viscose 
named 


7 company. 


Don W. Martin 


rusing anda saies 


Jones 


Harold A. Jones . . 
nager. Eugene S. Goebel, wh 


neia tne position va recently 


AT 
NN. 
Ol insulat 


manager. 


Thomas R. Aberant . . forme 

1tistics and market researc National 
squer Assn., has joined 
reland, in the newly 


sletele T m kat 
manage! marxket 


Ray H. Anderson 
marketing Corp. 
building 


president 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. . . Pittsburgh 


nas ann ne he f changes: 


P. Dudley Kaley, { York man 
yer of fiber glass textile sales, has been 
yer of sales, for the fiber 
ind Henry A. Solie, former 
ral sales manager, Barreled 


wholly-owned suk 


Miske 


Bert - former vice-president in 
charge of product sales, Atlas Plywood 


has been elected senior 


it in charge of mark-ting. 
Bernard A. Miske . . has been put in 
tharge of advertising and sales promotion, 
and Aviation 
Tire & Rubber 
been with the 


Roy B. Johnston . . former assistant man 
1ger, marketing department, Koppers, Inc., 
rtisi manager, 
urgh. Mr. Johns- 
tsburgh chapter 


\dvertisers Assn. 


named sales 
manager, De- 
Yal. manufac 
iments. He former- 
sition with J. B. 


jistrict sales 


A. F. Waldenburg . . former 
manager, Ansc of General Ani- 
line Film Corp., has been appointed gen- 
eral sales manager rid White Co., Mil- 
waukee manufacturer of precision optical, 


ineering and photographic equipment. 


Raymond L. Howerton . . former manager, 
sales training division, sales promotion de- 
partment, Hyster Portland, Ore., has 
stant manager of the 


>partment 


head of the 


Dan W. Oram . . former 
} Kerrigan 


development division, 
Works, has been appointed executive 
Grating 


les, Klemp Metal 


maker of welded and 


George Bond . . former sales promotion 
lubrication equipment 
division, 
Chicago, has been 


manager, Alemite 


and Stewart-Warner Instrument 
Stewart-Warner Corp., 
appointed to the newly formed position 


f merchandising manager of the division. 
John E. Feldhaus . . former assistant to 
the vice-president and general manager, 
Winchester-Western Div., Olin Mathieson 


Chemical Corp., New Haven, Conn., has 





| been appointed to the newly established 
iy y ) | post of manager of marketing research. 
to effectively 


e EQUIPMENT | Ralph Seiler . . former assistant sale: 
e MATERIALS ciaiie. . ain ditt: ss | sett the HUGE 


e@ SUPPLIES peers ee ee METAL FORMING 
o | FABRICATING 


DRILLING ; Allen C. Menke . . former sales manager . d ° 
PRODUCING air conditioning, Trane Co., La Crosse, Wis., | in ustries... 
REFINING has been appointed vice-president, < 

FIELD PROCESSING conditioning and heating sales _— 

PIPELINE Francis D. Holden . 

PETROCHEMICALS ager, Macwhyte 


rope maker, has 


jent in charge of sales. 


Hambleton Shepperd . . former manager publication 
{ marketing service, Lukens Steel iB exclusively edited for and 


Coatesville, Pa., has been named manager 


of advertising and sales promotion replac | distributed to this market 
ae “11: wh became m 
ing William Butler * who becam IF YOU SUPPLY PRODUCTS OR 


f 


a + oe ana Se — SERVICES LIKE THE FOLLOWING... 
commercial development. 
EQUIPMENT 


Robert J. Witte . . former director of TV Presses Shears 
n, Milton Weinberg | Press Brakes Slitters 

e iii ; Pa | Materials Handling Furnaces and 
Advertising Co., has been he Sanieinens See ine Reatiil 


t 
OwWEST new position of advertisin manager, Bending Rolls Units 
‘ | Joining and 


eS American Latex Products rp., Los An ye Fastening Devices 
RAT yeles producer of foam rubber and foam Equipment Automation Devices 


. 7 an Aotors and Controls 
unit pr Transferring and ville 
os $100 per Positioning Lubricating Systems 


Devices Welding Machinery 


copy and producti 





jucts. 
As low 


Roger M. McCray . . forme! sales 

representative, Kennametal, I be, Pa. MATERIALS 
nateslanciicin manufacturer ae 

metalworking manufacturer, a a ee 


Compounds 


1ON Die Steels 
, Cleaning and 
CIRCULAT Charles D. Karlsruher . . formerly with Carbides finishing Supplies 
+1 industry George Black Co., has joined Electric Tooling Plastics 
,000 oil in 2 5 
Over ae oment buyers rvice Mfg. Co., Philadelphia electrical 
sales prom SERVICES AND FACILITIES 


tion manager. Dies and Tooling Job and Contract 
Plant Layout Stamping 


GREATEST Werner J. Meier . . former sales represen Design and Engineering 


ative, E. W. Blatchford 


INQUIRY named sales manager, Pitta irgh W i TO MANUFACTURERS OF 


THESE TYPES OF PRODUCTS... 


equipment manufacturer, as 


ODUCER Metal Co., Pittsburgh type meta 
PR Ordnance and 


: ries O month : oe er er Automobiles 
g,000 inquiries T. E. Snyder . . former advertising and Mecalll Accesaerias 


sales promotion manager, Exide Industrial Forgings Office and Store 
Machines and 


es Div., Electric Storage Battery Co., has Structural Metal 
J Furniture 
, t Cc tte) | Products 
joined O. Hommel Co., Pittsburgh ceramic Transportation 
Appliances ( 
- 1, eee . . satoionnt } Equipment 
supply manufacturer, as assistant t n Agricultural 
Containers 


Oll and GAS president and will be in charge of Machinery 
sales prom 


o company’s advertising, pI tion 
Equipment and public relations activities. ma eee 
buying influences in plants manufactur- 
Richard S. Ralph . . former general sales ing these products in. . . 
The Magazine of manager, Harrison Sheet Steel Co., has MODERN INDUSTRIAL PRESS. 
been named general saies manager 


PETROCHANICS ner Brass Works, Sycamore, _Ill., and FOR MORE INFORMATION WRITE 


‘ Benno W. Nitz, former supervisor of th 
Published Monthly by Eastern sales division, was named sales fe} e) 4.4, | 
THE PETROLEUM PUBLISHING CO. manager of the fuel appliance division. INDUSTRIAL Press 


211 S. Cheyenne @ Box 1260 201 N. WELLS ST., CHICAGO 6 + ST 2-4121 
Tulsa, Oklahoma Behr-Manning . . Troy, N. Y., div Zn... A WATSON PUBLICATION 
7 
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° building better businesspapers ... 
better businesspaper advertising 


= 
co 


«to 
Cyne 
? . 
Cursat 


THE AssociaTeD BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 


J: 

a * 

= 

¢ 

Founded 1906 


* 
2 


RESULTS: “A sell-out. Allotment shipping only 


SCHEDULE: Black & white spreads in 3 business 
by December 1.’ 


Christmas orders, with the amazing sales success 
publications. 


OBJECTIVES: To impress the trade, in a bid for 
of a new model and to urge immediate ordering. 


AGENCY: Doyle Dane Bernbach, Inc. 


9, 
> 
s 

¢ 


ss 
(I 2, 
¢ ) 
cen 


(| CAMERA 


POLAROID /. 


How the Polaroi 
Corp. uses ads in 
businesspapers 
to spark sales 

of a new camera 
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* 205 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Advertiser changes. . 


4 


nceda tf 


inges: Harry W. Seifert, former adver 


ton 


sa prom vertising; Howard 
J. Howe | ertis manager, tape 
nd Frederic C. Regan to adver 


vision. 


H. C. Mathey . . for: 


Agency changes. . 


Sidney Clayton & Associates . . Chicag 


ana 


Main Mig 


Sackel Co. . . Boston 


Tri-State Advertising Co... V 
e homes 


rument 


Sanaer-Funne 


Richard B. Carland . . forme: 


Gray & Rogers . . Philadelphia 


map 


Ungar & Fruhling Advertising . . New 


xle 


Mouncey Ferguson . . for: 


wi 


Thomas F. Brennan . . former 


yevel 


nd Eugene Letourneau, former 


Donald E, Behrens . . accc 


WC 


THE TEXTILE 


INDUSTRY 


All industries are growing in Latin- 
America but none so fast as the long 
established textile industry. A rapidly 
expanding native population plus the 
pressures of an enormous adult immi- 
gration have created a demand for cloth- 
ing, household linen and other textile 
products that is forcing fantastic growth 
on the textile mills. Their purchases in 
the United States for textile machinery 
alone have exceeded 30 million dollars 
annually for many years. Besides that 
they buy motors, compressors, water 
and air conditioning equipment, dye- 
stuffs and chemicals in impressive quan- 
tities. 

There are several ways to approach this 
market but none offers quicker recogni- 
tion of your trade mark nor readier ac- 
ceptance of your products than the mag- 
azine which, itself, has had the accept- 
ance of the market's most important 
buyers for many years. 

As a guide to buying in the United 


States, most mills consult 


VOMILES 


a technical magazine for manufacturers 
that helps you tell your story in the buy- 
ers’ language. 


570 7th Ave. NEW YORK 18 
LAckawanna 4-5563 


PANAMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., INC. 








4- 6.. National Sales Executives & Sales 
Equipment Show, Conrad Hilton, 
Chicago. 

5- 8.. Material Handling Institute, Public 
Auditorium, Cleveland. 

7-17..Construction Industries Exposition 
& Home Show, Pan Pacific Audi- 
torium, Los Angeles. 

Advertising Federation of Amer- 
ica, Bellevue-Stratford, Philadel- 
phia. 

10-14.. Confectionery Industries Exposi- 
tion, Mechanics Hall-Statler Hotel, 
Boston. 

Institute of Food Technologists, In- 
dustrial Exhibits, Jefferson Hotel, 
St. Louis. 

11-13... National Sales Aids Show 
Statler, New York. 

11-14.. National Plumbing & Heating Ex- 
position, Civic Auditorium, Mil- 
waukee. 

11-15... National Oil Heat Exposition, Coli- 
seum, New York. 

11-15..7th National Plastics Exposition, 
Coliseum, New York. 

14-17... National Truck, Trailer & Equiy 
ment Show, Great Western Ex 
hibit Bldg., Los Angeles. 
Yonstruction Industries Exposition 
& Home Show, Pan Pacific Audi 
torium, Los Angeles. 

American Society for Testing Ma 
terials, Chalfonte Haddon Hall, At 
lantic City. 

20-22.. American Marketing Assn., Wm. 
Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh. 

23-27.. National Assn. of Display Indus- 
tries, Hotel New Yorker, New 
York. 

24-28... National Assn. of Building Owners 
& Managers, “Operating Exhibit 
of Building Equipment & Services”, 
Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles. 


National Office Machine Dealers 
Assn., Shamrock Hotel, Houston, 
Tex. 

EAC Trade Show Clinic & ‘Show 
for Shows,” Morrison Hotel, Chi- 
cago. 

6th Western Packaging & Materials 
Handling Exposition, Pan Facific 
Auditorium, Los Angeles. 


INDUSTRIAL i Be 


Wood 


* S4 ows | | =3 ft Products 








20-25... National Audio-Visual Assn., Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago. 
22-25... Textile Merchants & Associated In- 





dustries, Hotel Jefferson, St. Louis. 


August UP 
21-24. Electronic Show é r 


- Western 





Los Angeles. 
Mail Advertising Service 
MORE TOP BUYING 
POWER COVERAGE 
FOR YOUR ADVERTISING DOLLAR 
September 
1- 3.. National Aircraft Show klahoma See for yourself! Ask for latest re- 
port showing these circulation gains 
among the RIGHT people in the RIGHT 
9-12... National Builders Hardware Exy places: 
sition, Conrad Hilton hicag h Tatel otal UP 19.5% 
w, Hot E F ¢ sge UP 29.3% 


ternational. Drake 


City. 


UP 46.7%, 


American Hospital 
tional Amphitheatre , 
UP 21.5% 


American §S 


UP 17 % 


Sa Opes aR with W Ww y Shor UP 27.9% 
llth Annual Instrument-Automa - err Sire UP II 4\. 
10R VORISTSnCe SERON (Nov. 1952 to Nov. 1955) 
seum, New York | 

: TO SELL THE MAJOR PLANTS 
National Paper Trade Assn yon : 
+ TH Ch that account for the bulk of the produc- 
she in tion “across the board”’ in this multi-bil- 
Advertising Specialty National lion industry, use the one dynamic na- 
tional magazine that’s moving up fastest 


Assn., Fall A 
because its “how to do it” editoria! ma- 


cian terial is accepted and read by more and 
Produce Packaging Exposition, Fon more practical management and operating 
tainebleau Hotel. Miami Beact |} men the men who make the buying 
: decisions. If you don’t believe it, ask our 
National advertisers! (34% more display pages in 
Assn. first 5 months 1956 over same period 
Sheraton-Palace Hotel, San Frar 1955) 
Ask for analysis showing low cost per 
thousand of WOOD & WOOD PRODUCTS top- 
quality coverage. 


Ask for analysis showing how WOOD & 
WOOD PRODUCTS covers Major Producers — 


=| 
position, Amphitheatre, Chicago. and 
uss coms” "WOOD PRODUCTS 


month . Hard 
ware Exposition vhicago. } A VANCE PUBLICATION 
139 N. Clark St., Chicago 2, Ill. 
Phone: Financial 6-5380 





‘‘not how many — but WHO”’ 
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Here Are A Few Reasons 


WHY 
CNM ...... 


TOP READERSHIP 


.-- In The Lower 

MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 
For the twelve month period ending April, 
1956, Construction News Monthly published 
a total of 1,807 pictures, which included 


711 on-the-job action pictures and 2,343 
pictures of identified personalities. 


e 
For the twelve month period ending April, 


1956, Construction News Monthly published 
8,113 column inches of news and features. 


For the twelve month period ending April, 
1956, Construction News Monthly and Con- 
struction News (weekly) published a total 
of 17,928 column inches of bid news. 


For additional information phone, 
wire or write 


CONSTRUCTION 
NEWS MONTHLY 


LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 





Preferred by 
Progressive 


Engineers in 


Canadian 


INDUSTRIES 
UTILITIES 
INSTITUTIONS 


Proof of se 
Reader Action? 


Write for 
details today. 


CANADA’S 

NATIONAL POWER MAGAZINE 
Established 1908 

A MACLEAN-HUNTER PUBLICATION 


MODERN POWER 


AND EN GIES EY 


48) University Ave jlor to t 


HICAGO LOS ANGELES 


WwW YORK 
= $ LONDON, ENG. 


c 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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Agency changes. . 
ontinued from p. 146 


Jaqua Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., has been 


elected vice-president. 


Charles Palm & Co. . . Bloomfield, Conn. 


appointed advertising agency for 
Haddam, Conn. producer of 
lating. 


Ind precious metdl p 


Forbes Advertising Agency . . Plainfield 


has been named to handle advertis- 


sral Devices 


Princeton, N.J. 


high speed electronic 


Springfield, 
Black & 


igency are Arthur 


ag Musca Associates 


its name t 


Basford Co 


The 


Williams Advertising Agency . . Kalama- 
zoo, Mich., has changed its name to Me- 
Lain & Associates Advertising. N. Baird 


McLain is the owner of the agen ~~ - 


1ssociate 
Yo., has 


wr BR . 
nox neeves 


former merchandising 
ac., has joined Cooney 


Mass., as head of 


Fuller & Smith & Ross . . } 
announced the following apr 


M. Abrohame, f 


ointments: A. 
Hicks & 
Dunt execu- 


rmerly 


| 





—-COAL MINING— 





con MINING 


brings latest news 
of mining progress 


Each issue of Coal Mining is 
eagerly read by top coal men for 
the latest news about methods, 
equipment and personnel. For 
example, its continuing reports 
on the importance of mine auto- 
mation are winning increased 
readership and enthusiastic en- 
dorsements of top men in anthra- 
cite and bituminous. 

To sell men who buy wherever 
coal is mined . . . advertise in 
Coal Mining. 


AA-1738 


4575 Country Club Drive « Pittsburgh 36, Pa. 
Serving the coal industry since 1899 











im 


i 


tl 
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KNOW-IT-ALL 


No need te know what's changing or 
what's new. No need to cut costs with 
better methods. That's the know-it-all’s 
philosophy, and one reason why every 
issue of ADVERTISING REQUIREMENTS 
thet you see helps lift your own pro- 
motion, production, and merchandising 
that much further out of the common- 
place. Get your monthly copy delivered 
to you at home or at your office — 
whichever you prefer. 


Use the handy coupon below to enter 
Vv your trial subscription today. 


TRY AR — You Risk Nothing! 





Advertising Requirements 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, III. 


Enter my trial subscription for l-year (12-issues) 
at $3. If I’m not 100% satisfied by money will 
be refunded. 

My Name . 

Company 


[] Home or 
["] Office ADDRESS 


0 $3 enclosed 0 Bill firm 0 Bill me 


See SESS SESE SESH VES ES ESTES ESSE SEES ESTES ESS SSEEESEEEES 





tive; Graham G. Berry, former senior 
writer, McCann-Erickson, has joined the 
copy staff, and SoundScriber Corp., New 
Haven, Conn., has appointed F&S&R as 
its agency. 


Rothbardt & Haas Advertising . . Chicago, 
has been named to handle advertising for 
Colson Corp., Elyria. O. manufacturer of 
industrial material handling equipment. 


Du Mond Hopper 


T. C. Du Mond. . former editor, Materials 
& Methods, has joined Richard La Fond 
Advertising, New York, as technical di 


~t 
recior, 


L. C. Hopper . . former advertising man 
ager, Elwell-Parker Electric Co., has been 
named vice-president, Carpenter Adver- 
tising Co., Cleveland. He is secretary of 
the Cleveland chapter of the National In- 
dustrial Advertisers Assn. 


Ray Waters . . former advertising assist- 
ant, Barrett Div., Allied Chemical & Dye 
Corp., has joined F. P. Walther, Jr. & As- 
sociates, Boston, as staff publicity writer. 


Randolph Associates . . Wellesley, Mass., 
has the following new accounts: Raffi & 
Swanson, Wilmington, Mass. producer of 
industrial finishes and adhesives, and Ray 
bond Electronics, Newton Highlands, Mass. 
maker of high frequency edge gluing ma- 


chines. 


The Buchen Co. . . Chicago, will handle 
advertising for Victor Chemical Works, 
Chicago, beginning July Ist. The present 
agency is Russell M. Seeds Co. 


Charles L. Rumrill & Co. . . Rochester, 
N.Y., has been appointed to handle adver- 
tising for Kordite Corp., Macedon, N.Y. 
manufacturer of polyethylene products, 
and division of Textron American. Feld- 
man-Lefler formerly handled the account. 


Richardson, Thomas & Bushman . . Phila- 
delphia, will handle advertising for Lenni 
Products, makers of slot insulators. 


M. P. Patten . . has resigned as president 
and chairman of the board of Patten 
Gille-Beltaire and has sold his interest in 
the Detroit agency to Frank H. Gille and 
Mrs. Beverly Beltaire. The agency will 
continue under the name Géille-Beltaire, 

Continued on page 150 


THIRD INTERNATIONAL 
AUTOMATION 
EXPOSITION 


Nov. 26 to 30 - New York Trade Show Building 


This year’s “show of the future” again includes: 


e Electronic Computer Clinic, and 
e Automatic Conveyor Clinic 


Write for exhibit and clinic information, and 
for free tickets to the Exposition, to: 


Third International Automation Exposition 
Richard Rimbach Associates, Management 
851 Ridge Avenue, Pittsburgh 12, Pa., U.S.A. 














William D. Nicholls 


New Central Manager of 
Transportation Supply News 


and Jobber Product News 


Covering Michigan, Ohio and 
Western Pennsylvania 


Resigning from the Detroit sales staff of McGraw-Hill’s Fleet Owner Magazine, William 
D. Nicholls is the new Central Manager for Stanley Publications, effective June 1. 


His office is in Detroit, Michigan—5S09 Stephenson Building, West Grand Blvd., and 
Cass Avenue. Phone: TRinity 5-4420. 


A graduate with a Bachelor of Arts degree from the University of Chicago, Mr. 
Nicholls at one time was on the advertising sales staff of Curtis Publishing. Previous 
to that he was in customer relations and advertising work for the Michigan Bell Tele- 
phone Company. Stanley advertisers and prospects will find his service and selling 
approach helpful. Let Bill Nicholls serve you. 


STANLEY PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 


431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. 
Phone: WAbash 2-0636 


Besides Chicago and Detroit ... Offices in | 
New York, Birmingham, Ala., Tulsa, los Angeles |: 
and San Francisco 


oa ON 


TSN is the only fleet product news tabloid, over | 
53,000 circulation. JPN is the only news tabloid 
for automotive wholesalers, over 40,000 circula- 
tion 
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BACON gets CLIPPINGS 


@ Make sure you get all published 
items about your or your client’s 
business each month. Bacon’s 
Clipping Bureau regularly clips over 
3,240 publications for over 1,000 
clients. Approximately 100,000 
clippings sent out per month, from 
business, farm and consumer pub- 
lications. An invaluable service to 
ad managers, agencies, publicity 
and public relations men, research- 
ers and others. Write for free 
booklet No. 55, “Magazine Clippings 
Aid Business.” 


Two new books to help you 
handle publicity more 
effectively 


BACON'S 1956 PUBLICITY CHECKER 


Coded by editors. Shows publicity 
used in 3,240 business, farm and 
consumer magazines in 99 market 
groups. Invaluable for making re- 
lease lists — assures sending each 
editor material desired. Spiral 
bound fabricoid, 6%" x 9/2” — 

256 pages. $15.00. Sent on approval. 


BACON'S ALL-NEW PUBLICITY HANDBOOK 


B How to plan publicity using 14 basic 
types. Help on release lists, writing, 
photos, budgeting and checking 

results. 37 illustrations, 6 case 

studies. 5%” x 84%4"— 128 pages. 
$2.00—Sent on approval. 

BACON'S CLIPPING BUREAU 

343 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 4, Illinois 


Here’s How to 


REALLY REACH 
Design 


Hale i lal-\-1e-er 


the O.E.M. MARKET 


A tailor-made mailing list 
that reaches 


19,284 
MEN BEHIND THE ORDERS 
in 8,500 
METAL WORKING PLANTS 


Design Engineers . . . Executives 
concerned with Design . . . Purchasing 
Agents. 


Hand picked by men who SELL them 
components. List has consistently 
pulled 60% more replies than other 
purchased lists. 





Standard rates, subject to advertising 
agency commission. 


WRITE for Free explanatory folder. 


THE METAL PRODUCTS SALES CO. 


| 1249 Farmington Ave., 
. West Hartford 7, Conn. 
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Agency changes. . 


Media changes. . 


Industrial Publishing Group. . 


Paul A. Meline . . 
litchcock 
Reinhold Publishing 


the 


Stuart Powell, Jr., 


Robert 


misiry 


John E. Date, Jr. . . former eastern sales 


Consulting Engineer . 


Irwin, { 


rn 


L. Voepel, 


Analyt 








ORD aE: 


may. i955 #5 








.. reaches 


5553 


POLICE 
CHIEFS 


OORT MUN ROLATRE FT CON RON OE RMR Le RCN 








men who actually B U Y 


The Police Equipment market in the U.S. is 
tremendouvs—and GROWING] Police Chiefs 
today are actual Purchasing Agents, buying 
Weapons, Communications, Uniforms, Tires, 
Gas, Clothing Accessories, Parking Meters, 
etc.—arming and equipping over 250,000 
cops and employees! To cover this field 
selectively and completely —to get your 
share of Police Business — TELL ‘em and 
SELL ‘em HERE. Get the full story TODAY! 


National Representative 


Wm. C. COoPP & Associates 


1475 Broadway, New York 36, N. Y 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago |, Ill 

















What's Your Copy Score? 


Now you can have the advantage of 
Starch Readership Reports on your ad- 
vertising in MACHINE and TOOL BLUE 
BOOK, the only pocket-size business 
publication selected by Daniel Starch 
and Staff for their authoritative reader- 
ship studies. This provides you with the 
facilities of a copy testing laboratory to 
help you arrive at the most productive 
copy appeals for selling your products 
to plant superintendents, works man- 
agers, master mechanics and chief en- 


gineers in the metalworking industries. 


Your BLUE BOOK representative will 
gladly give you more detailed informa- 
tion. Write us for name and address of 


our representative nearest you. 


Over 


46,000 


Copies Every Month 


Machine and Tool BLUE BOOK 


HITCHCOCK PUBLISHING CO. © WHEATON, ILLINOIS 








CREATE DRAMATIC 
gw Send for available Reprint of editorial features | LAYOUTS 


are offered here as a special 


e service to IM readers. Please | RENDER DIFFICULT ART, 
send number and name of SAVE VALUABLE TIME 
repri I ts article with exact amount in with the 
coins, stamps or check to: The | 
Editor, Industrial Marketing, 200 7 > ha ()- Graph 


Illinois St 
Sorry, we can’t handle credit Art production costs 
orders under $1. We'll be happy drop, output goes up, 
feature articles to bill you for larger sums with an Art-O- 
Graph. Render _ il- 
lustration; visualize 
layouts; “drop in" 
keyline elements; 
Leading agencies score 5.7% gain in business paper pages placed capture perspec- 
April, 1956. 25c¢ tives; match letter- § 


How to produce an effective employe manual ing! insure accura- 
by Herbert C. Rosenthal, March, 1956. 25¢ cy; fast scaling; 


of Industrial Marketing 





How to use (and how not to use) readership studies eliminate stats. No 
By J. Wesley Rosberg, March, 1956. 25¢ tracings! 


How to evaluate editorial content of business papers 10 Days FREE 
By Merle Kingman, March, 1956. 25c TRIAL—no obli- 
gation, 
Employe, customer relations get lift 

February, 1956. 10c 


Here’s what is happening to business paper advertising P 
By Angelo R. Venezian, December, iss 50c Write for 
folder! 
1956 . . boom year for industry. Advertiser's forecast. 

Januar y, 1956. 25 


How would you — an industrial advertising agency? 

December, 1955. 25 

Takes up no floor 

Catalogs . . how to distribute them for best results space — uses over- 

by Matthew A. Pavitt, December, 1955. 25c head ‘‘dead”’ space. 

9 a a - what can it do for industrial advertising? 
y J. A. Duvall, December, 1955. 10c > 


SIC and inquiries . . how to combine them to find new markets 


October, 1955. 10¢ Arr O-Graph Seovione on 


~ nn gs gg . an IM case study NGEL. INC 
ecember 2 

- /28 Wash. S. E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 
The Reynolds story .. . an IM case study 
October, 1955. 25¢ 


Three sins of business paper selling 
by Richard C. Christian, October, 1955. 25c 


Le Roi finds the farm is an industrial market 
by Glenn W. Graf, October, 1955. 1 


Your industry inventory can lead to a markets 
by Nathanie] R. Kidder, August, 1955. 25 


Film fantasy fights obsolete machinery 
August, 1955. 10c 


Distributor urges suppliers to use more Sc cayl pie 
Problems in industrial Marketing, August, 1955. Pacific Northwest 
ey story At ges -Belt Company and its marketing operations 
uly, ic 


Don’t snub small space ads . . they're bigger than you think erungent 
Copy Chasers, June, 1955. 25c 


ATI 


Put coupon at top of ad, inquiries boom at International 


When you want to sell prospects 
by Paul R. Busey, May, 1955. 10c ; west 


in the Pacific Northwest — 
advertise in the paper that gives 
them the news they want... 
the Portland Daily Journal of 
Commerce. 


—* 





How SIC can give you the cost per plant of reaching markets 
by Nathaniel R. Kidder, May, 1955. 35c 


ame s 
a A 


iy seme SES 
ae - 


How to know today how much you will sell tomorrow 
by Robert E. Randel, January, 1955. 35c Complete Business News 
How to get distributors excited about your product 
by Morris B. Rotman, February, 1955. 50c 


~~ 


For 61 years the Daily Journal 
of Commerce has built a reputa- 
tion among businessmen in Ore- 
gon, southern Washington, Idaho 
and northern California as the 
ene source of complete Pacific 
Northwest business news. 


How SIC can match ig with og markets . . fast 
by Kenneth L. Walters, February, 


What do you need most to be an advertising manager? 
by Robert G. Hill, November, 1954. 25c 


A portfolio of award- -winning industrial advertising campaigns 
ac4 


Rates are low. Send for sample 
September, 1954. 7 


copy — start selling this multi- 
million dollar market now. 
Which ad attracted more readers? 

A selection of Starch scored ads from Industrial Marketing's monthly feature. $1 


Sales Promotion ideas 
A selection from Industrial Marketing’s monthly department. 75c¢ 


How to know when to use manufacturers’ agents | Daily Seusvabofom merce 
by Thomas A. Staudt, Oct., 1952. 50c " 711 Southwest 14th Ave. 


A guide to better publicity 
by members of the Industrial Publicity Association, New York. 75c Portland 7, Oregon 


How to measure results of industrial advertising ; Working Tool of 
by William A. Marsteller, May, 1949. 25¢ Pacific Northwest Business 
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Your Journeyman... 


he'll reolly do @ Ajob for you 














MAGAZINE AT WORK 


JOB: More Sales through Journeyman Selling 
SITE: Page 96, May PHB 


PHB is the big magazine of aggressive contractor- 
businessmen. Here, spelled out for them, is PHB’s sug- 
gestion on getting more sales by exploiting one of their 
great strengths... customer confidence. Who besides the 
plumbing-heating contractor or his employees can get 
into a Texas oilman’s bathroom, or into a Hollywood 
actress’ powder room with no questions asked. 


Month-in, month-out features like these make PHB the 
acknowledged magazine of aggressive contractor-business- 
men... and every month, more plumbing, heating and 
air conditioning contractors (and the wholesalers who 
supply them) read it than either of the other full serv- 
ice magazines. 


PLUMBING & HEATING BUSINESS 





130 EAST 59th STREET + PLAZA 3-9177 + NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 





See The 1956 : 
Facts on MARKET DATA & 


69 INDUSTRIAL peer 
AND. TRADE INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETS MARKETING 
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“ marketing 


All of these marketing helps are 
available free. To get them, just 
circle the numbers of the items you 
want on the reply card on the yellow 
insert and drop the card in the mail. 
Industrial Marketing will pass your 
requests on to the publisher or sup- 
plier who offers the material. 


601/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Canadian publication 
analyzes its readers 
The Financial Post, Toronto, has issued 
nature of its nearly 
conducted by Gruneau 
survey reveals that in 
] close to eight 


unction in either 


function, buy- 
l attributes, such 
operty, life insurance 


community activity, 


602/Circle on Readers’ Service C 
Statistics on motor fuel 
consumption on farms 
Nearly 60% of all motor fuels used on 
rms during 1953 was consumed in the 
states which Capper’s Farmer, Topeka, 
calls Mid-Americx scording to a brochure 
1vailable fr : 
of Agriculture 
sonsumption for all 


liesel fuel, LP-gas 


603 /Circle 
More than just length, 
breadth and width needed 


Hartwig Displays, Milwaukee, has made 


n Readers 


available a booklet entitled ‘The Fourth 
[ n in Selling with Exhibits,”” which 
company’s functions in the 
displays. 

The fourth dimension, the booklet says, 

x “combination of impact, information 
and impulse. . ."’ Display factors discussed 
include motion, models, dioramas, presen- 
ions, training aids, charts and graphs, 


industrial exhibits. 





604/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Booklet of reprints summarizes 
trends in air conditioning 

A revised edition of “Air Conditioning 
the Home” has been published by Air 
Conditioning & Refrigeration News, Detroit. 
The 44-page book is composed entirely of 
reprints of leading stories that appeared 
in the weekly publication during the past 
few months. 

Included are sections on the air condi- 
tioning market, operating costs, unit sizes 
needed for proper operation under varying 
conditions, FHA requirements and a nine- 
page section on “How to Sell Air Condi- 
tioning.” Case histories of a number of 
successful dealer operations are also in- 
cluded. 


605/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Who buys for the nation’s 
fertilizer and pesticide makers? 

A 16-page booklet, analyzing purchas- 
ing policies of 1,500 fertilizer and pesticide 
manufacturers, has been issued by Farm 
Chemicals, Philadelphia. 

The number of people in each company 
influencing purchases, their titles and the 
location of their headquarters, as well as 
a listing of the companies responsible for 
the bulk of the buying in this $1.5 billion 
market, are included in the booklet. 


606/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Mechanization trends 


on Pennsylvania farms 

Highlights from a study .of the Pennsyl- 
vania farm petroleum market have been 
issued in a spiral-bound booklet of 36 
pages of charts by The Pennsylvania 
Farmer, Cleveland. Brand preferences for 
fuel, oil and grease, and the leading 
makes of tractors, trucks and farmer- 
owned automobiles are disclosed, as are 
facts about cooking equipment, water 
heaters and farm home heating equip- 
ment. 





ma 
aid 


® Send for these free selling tools 


607/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Facts and figures about 
owners of mobile homes 

Trailer Dealer, Chicago, has made avail 
able the results of a survey conducted in 
January 
among 500 families in the mobile home 
field. 

Taken during a national industry show 
held by the Mobile Homes Manufacturing 
Association, the study discloses results ob- 
tained both from those residing in mobile 
homes and from prospective owners, and 
information about wanted, 
moving patterns, appliances desired, room 
arrangements preferred, optional equip- 
ment and features 
sought. 


showing consumer preference 


gives sizes 


construction most 


Readers’ Service Dept. 


5606 


Please send me the following 
research and media data 


601 602 603 604 


rketing 
Ss 


re) 


= 
sasevee® 


od 


608/Circle on Readers’ Servic 
Die-cut folder describes, 
shows samples of new tabs 
A four-color e-cut folder, issued by 
Labelon , N. Y., de- 


scril and shows product samples of the 


‘ 
t 
Tape 
J 
' 


y’s new tabs for use on loose-leaf 


sheets. bound books 


compan 
and file folders. 
609/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
How do Starch readership 
surveys measure advertising? 

A 26-page booklet, “Brief Outline of the 
yue of the Starch 
forth 


Scope, Method and Techn 


5. ~ 


Business Publication Studies,” 


sets 


details of how the service performs its 
functions. Issued by Daniel Starch & Staff, 
Mamaroneck, N. Y., the booklet discusses 


Continued on next page 
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COMPANY 





609 610 611 612 





PRODUCTS SOLD 





613 614 615 616 





ADDRESS 
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CiTY & ZONE 


*Note inquiries for items listed not 


serviced beyond Sept. 15, 


No 
Postage Stamp 
Necessary 
If Mailed in the 
United States 








BUSINESS REPLY CARD 
First Class Permit No. 95, See. 94.9 P. L. & B. Chicage, Il. 








Readers’ Service Dept. 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
200 East [linois St., Chicago 11, IIL 


1956 





MARKETING AIDS.. 


continued from previous page 


scope, sample used, interviewing tech- 
niques, tabulation and computing of re- 
sults, type of reports issued, etc. 

The brochure is concerned solely with 
the service's business publication reader- 


ship program. 


610/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Air conditioning book 
issues new market-media file 
Based on the recommended outline of 
NIAA, a 1956 morket and circulation fact 
file has been issued by Air Conditioning, 
Heating & Ventilating, New York. The new 
booklet, accompanied by a copy of the 
publication’s December, 1955, BPA pub- 
lisher’s statement, is enclosed in a perma- 
nent file folder for future additions. 


611/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Circulation analysis shows 
maintenance book distribution 

A pocket-size folder showing the break- 
down of the 56,479 circulation of Better 
Maintenance, Milwaukee, has been issued 
by that publication, which says it is the 


first national monthly “edited for 


slanted to” those who buy building 


tenance products 
buildings, 
and schools, 
tions covered within each 
gories. 


and lists types of organiza 


of those cate 


612/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
How the electrical contractor 


fits into marketing plans 
Booklet issued by Qualified 


poses and answ 


Contractor 


Washington, 
questions as how big is 
struction market? Where are 
purchasing influences? How m 


the electrical con 
the big major 
sh equi 


ment does the contractor buy? 


613/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 

What's the best read 

book in America? 
“The match book,’ 

dustry Information Bureau in a new bro 

chure detailing the 

techniques applicable in the use of ma 


says the Match In- 
various adve 


book advertising. 

The 
books 
purchase, 


booklet describes use of match 


in direct mail, point-of- 


couponing and dealer-imprint 


premium, 


No 
Postage Stamp 
Necessary 
If Mailed in the 
United States 





BUSINESS REPLY CARD 
First Class Permit No. 95. Sec. 34.9 P. L. & B. Chicago, Il. 








Readers’ Service Dept. 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
200 East Illinois St., Chicago 11, Il. 


Readers’ Service Dept. 
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Please send me the following 
research and media data... 


NAME 





TITLE 
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COMPANY 


606 607 608 
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PRODUCTS SOLD 
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*Note inquiries for items listed not 
serviced beyond Sept. 15, 1956 


well as in mass circulation 


ymple “cacaf 
eami su I 


Servi ce & Card 


614 $ 
Seacheuts and rene list 
for indexing catalogs 


An illustrated brochure, dealing with 
olorful indexing of cata- 
I r stock colors with 
been issued by 
Flushing, N. Y. 


ck list and speci- 
planning an 


615/c on Readers’ Service Card 
oak peemiban peeencnio 
packaged air conditioners 
A 72-page book available from Air 
Conditioning & Refrigeration News, Detroit, 


of articles appearing 
ive to merchandis- 


onditioning. 
into five sections 
Posionrtgveit in- 


itutional ar P li 1 applica 


tions and packaged heat pumps. 


616/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Monthly public relations 
news letter available 

"The Boles Public Relations Letter,” a 
published by Edmond D. 
ons organization, 
Jea and “how to” publication, sam- 
which are available for inspection. 


4-page monthly 


public relati 


617/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
How to sell Canada’s 
sas arts rrooagesg 

Canadian inter & Publisher, Toronto, 
offers an ht-page, two-color brochure 
setting for h iniormatior rbout the new 
of the Cana- 


equipment purchase plans 


m printing industry. 
618/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Techniques of successful 
direct mail advertising 

A 16-page, two-color booklet, issued by 
McGraw-Hill 
illustrates 
industrial direct 
Sections are included on 


the direct mail division of 


Publishing Co., describes and 


the tested techniques of 


irect mail objectives, opera- 


costs, etc. 








Media changes .. 
continued from p. 150 


and James Tym was named sales repre- 
sentative for Michigan, Indiana and West- 
ern Ohio. The company has opened a 
new office at 141 E. 44th St., N.Y. 


McCammon Lindsay 


Haywood Publishing Co. . . Chicago, has 
announced the following changes: Donald 
F. McCammon, former editor, Industrial 
Packaging, was named publishing direc- 
tor; W. A. Clabault, former sales repre- 
sentative, Electric Light & Power, was 
appointed eastern manager in New York 

r the company, and B. H. Dutton, former 
Eastern sales representative, Electric Light 
& Power, was named vice-president in 
charge of operations for Haywood and 
will work at the Lafayette, Ind. head- 
quarters. 


George C. Lindsay . . former editor of 
Mechanization, Mechannual, and Coal In- 
dustry Purchasing Manual, has joined 
Maclean-Hunter Publishing Corp., Chicago, 
as editor of Rock Products, and Joseph N. 
Bell, former director of public relations, 
Portland Cement Assn., has been ap- 
pointed to the newly created post of ce 
ment editor of the publication. 


Justin Hannon .. has been appointed 
West coast advertising representative in 
Los Angeles for Air Conditioning & Re- 
frigeration News, Detroit. 


William D. Nicholls . . formerly of the 
Detroit sales staff of Fleet Owner, has be- 
come central manager of Stanley Publica- 
tions, Chicago publisher of Transportation 
Supply News and Jobber Product News. 


He will work out of Detroit. 


New England Construction . . Lexington, 
Mass. has moved to 27 Muzzey St. 


Thomas M. Fallon, Jr. . . former central 
district manager, Mechanical Engineering, 
has joined Iron Age, Philadelphia, as 
Pittsburgh regional business manager. 


Walter L. Benz . . former principal of John 
T. Fosdick Associates, has joined Relyea 
Publishing Corp., New York, as publishing 


manager. 





more 
sales! 


What is a COMPANY-MADE 
film? It’s a Business Motion 


less Picture produced in entirety by 


the organization for which it is 
intended . . . a “DO-IT- 
YOURSELF” method of get- 


cost ! ting dynamic sales aids at low 


cost. Hundreds of industrial 
firms, big and small, are using 
with this inexpensive way to the 
smashing impact of screen sell- 


ing. YOU CAN TOO. 


company made 
films 


Send for our booklet telling you how. 
There will be no high-pressure TELE F I L M 
follow up. Address request to our [ew cone onares | 


Customer Relations Service. 


6039 HOLLYWOOD BLVD., HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIFORNIA 
A LEADING 16mm MOTION PICTURE TECHNICAL SERVICE SINCE 1938 


WEATING 


austria Heating 


asin 


ete COVERAGE 
of there 


¢ =? 
OD ee 


INDUSTRIAL HEATING 1400 Union Trust Building Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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from the DC-3 to the new Dt-8 
e Mmulti-billion” market-in-motion, and dominated 
by this one magazine with 91% coverage 


ocean cmmmoniange 


« . ” 
W orld’s largest aviation publishers . . . American Aviation 


17 E. 48th ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 1001 VERMONT AVE., N. W., WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 139 NORTH CLARK ST., 
CHICAGO 2, ILL. 509 STEPHENSON BLDG., DETROIT 2, MICH. 8943 WILSHIRE BLVD., BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF, 
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Like father, like son... Pioneer 
Donald W. Douglas, with Don 
W. Douglas, Jr., at the controls 
of a Super DC-3. 


The DC-3 has been everywhere, done everything, landed in every country that 
has an airstrip. Donald Douglas built the first one in 1935. Since then 11,000 
have come off the line. They’ve logged 150-million hours. 7,700 are still flying. 

In 1935, a DC-3 cost $110,000. Total investment over the years—quite a hunk 


of money. Add parts, engine changes, maintenance . . . wow! Lifeline to many a 


supplier, the DC-3 is a continuous market ... and grandpappy of a fleet of progeny, 
the Super DC-3, the DC-4, DC-6 and 6-B, the DC-7, and now the new DC-8... 
One DC-8, for instance, costs about $5,000,000. And in just the past six months 


from Douglas, as well as Lockheed and Boeing, the airlines have committed well 
over a billion dollars for jets and turboprops. Don’t you think you'd better get 
into this market with both feet? 

AMERICAN AVIATION delivers 5,572 readers for your advertising at Douglas, 


Lockheed and Boeing alone. It puts 11,717 
the 21 airframe builders who do the volume business. AMERICAN AVIATION 


copies right on buying target among 


delivers concentration where it counts clear across this integrated-interdependent 
industry .. . the airframe and engine manufacturers, component parts, the airlines 
and the military, business plane owners, air terminal management. 

The inescapable fact is . . . it takes just one magazine to deliver 91% coverage 
of this entire industry ... AMERICAN AVIATION. Set up date to see...“How to 
Increase Your Share of the $10-Billion Aviation Market.” 
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The harder you sell 
the easier they'll buy 
with this... = 


It works both ways too... 
the busier the reader, 


the more he'll benefit from the new 








Maritime Review & Yearbook—Here’s why... 


Look at Marine Engineering. Its recent merger with The 
Log has spawned a brand new magazine . . . a superior 
format, better balanced. editorial content, faster news 
coverage, deeper penetration of both engineering and 
operating subjects . . . a stronger, more dominant publica- 
tion for this newest of American growth markets. 


The Maritime Review and Yearbook . . . the 15th Annual 
. . will draw on the same editorial sinews that have done 
so much to augment the regular issues. The larger field 
and reporting staffs will inject new life into this already 
solid editorial service. Its scope will be broader, its pages 
more authoritative . . . the reader will benefit and so will 
the advertiser. 
This Year, shipping and shipbuilding are steaming full 
speed into an era of expansion, the likes of which marine 
sellers have never seen in peacetime. Right now plans are 
underway to wholly rebuild the active U. S. merchant 


fleet in 15 years, Plus naval construction, it’s a surging 
$18-20 billion market within the next decade. 


The Opportunity Is Here! With an alert eye on the market 
and your buyers’ needs, the ‘“Yearbook”’ will accent con- 
struction planning . . . with heavy emphasis on American 
Ship Designs for the Next Decade. Other sections dig into 
Distinctive Ships of the Past Year— Navy Shipbuilding 
Statistics—U. S. Private Shipbuilding Abroad— Principal 
U. S. Shipyards— Inland Waterways . . . plus 6 additional 
features covering other salient sectors of active industry 
interest. 


The Door’s Wide Open! Total “Yearbook” distribution 
(all-paid) will top regular issue’s 14,000 circulation .. . 
already largest of any marine publication. It will break 
just when buyers are starting to plan next year’s pur- 
chases . . . itll be read, remembered, referred to all during 
your heaviest selling season. You can’t afford to miss it! 
Closing date is July 16. 


Marine Engineering/Log (*«c-«5P) 


SIMMONS-BOARDMAN PUBLISHING CORP., 30 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 7,N. Y. 
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copy chasers 





The Engineer 


pressure! 
_ §.6. Iron 
can take it 








Fabrications 
to 
your 
specification 


WG Alten 8 Sons (TWTOM) Led - 9.0. Sen 4 - Princes find Tiptee - Safin 








Mond Nickel . . commonplace 


Allens of Tipton. . 


“modern-arty”’ 


British ads extremely 
naive, lack unity 


Haphazard layout, old fashioned type make 


for confusion. . but the copy has virtues 


= Any country that could produce 
literary genius such as Shakespeare, 
Churchill, Noel Coward, and who- 
ever authored the King James ver- 
sion, should reasonably be con- 
sidered a source of inspiration for 
anyone whose job is putting words 
to paper; so it may be profitable to 
examine what Englishmen are doing 
in that branch of composition known 
as advertising. 

We have in front of us a journal 
called The Engineer, a weekly maga- 
zine, somewhat oversize by our 
standards (a little shorter on both 
dimensions than Life), rather thick 


(144 pages of advertising solid front 
and back, 32 pages of editorial), 
priced at two shillings. 

First thing that strikes us about 
the advertising in The Engineer is 
the different format and typography. 
Most of the layouts are less con- 
trived than ours, yet there are few- 
er, than in our industrial publica- 
tions, of the type we call conven- 
tional: square-up picture, headline, 
three-column text and _ signature. 
Even their simplest layouts do not 
“hang together” the way ours do. 
They look as though they had been 
put together by scissors and paste- 


pik 


as inserted 





Se 


pot after the plates had been made 
and the type set, rather than care- 
fully proportioned to begin with. 

Type is often too large or too 
small in relation to the whole ad. 
Type spacing seems crude, as though 
no one took pains with this detail. 

Such generalizations do not apply 
across the board, of course, but the 
general impression is that of ama- 
teurishness in technique and a 
failure to get the most out of the 
virtues of the product. 


Not stuffy, at least . . The second 
thing that strikes us is that the 
stuffiness we expected is missing. 
There’s no air of superiority. A few 
manufacturers set up pedestals on 
which they climb, but there’s no- 
where nearly so much of this as 
you'll find in U. S. advertising. 
Much of the copy is of this type: 


Fabrications to Y 
We manufacture a wide range 
apparatus to the specificati 
every field of engineering whict 
Fabricated Steel Platework 


welded or riveted construction 


Our modern extensive shops can handle 


single pieces up to 10-tons -y lindrical 
Platework up to 5” thick and flat jobs of 
any thickness cc W 
undertake completely machine 

work when required, and 

heat treatment department 


Supervision 1S provi led 


This ad for Allens of Tipton (see 
illustration above) has a_ rather 
“modern-arty” layout, but what was 
“modern-arty” to us an advertising 
generation or so ago. Most layouts 
here are less pretentious. 

Now let’s run through the book, 
looking for characteristics. 

The Mond Nickel Co. (see the 
illustration above) uses the cover 
space to promote its S. G. Iron “for 
intricate pressure castings which are 
highly stressed in service.” Valves 
are used as an example. Most of the 
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In Every steelworks in which we have installed “Visco 
Fume Removal equipment, we have succeeded in 
getting rid of the noxious fumes liberated at arc 
furnaces during the melting and pouring of steel. One 
such installation is illustrated. This photo was 

taken in the casting shop of Messrs. Thos. Firth & John 
Brown Lid., and shows the hood above the open door 
of the furnace and the ducting through which the 
fumes are withdrawn. This portion of the works is now 
kept free from fumes and « healthy atmosphere 
preserved around the furnace. 

EQuALLy successful results have been obtained in 
aluminium works. In one plant, crane drivers were 
greatly troubled by the cloud of dense evil-smelling fumes 
given off during the hot-rolling of sheeis. Since “Visco 
Fume Removal equipment was installed, the shop 

has been entirely clear of fumes and the working 
conditions much improved 


Our technical department is at your service for advice, plans and 
estimates and we welcome your enquiries. Ask for “Modern Dust 
Collection and Fume Removal’ List No. 532 











ad is occupied by a valve on the 
flange of which stands a “little 
man” declaring (in a balloon), “Put 
on the pressure! S. G. Iron can take 
ag 

Copy doesn’t tell until the end 
what S. G. Iron is, but describes it 
as “much stronger than ordinary 
cast iron, and furthermore, it is 
ductile. On the other hand, the valu- 
able corrosion-resistance of or- 
It is 
said to be in “demand with engineers 


dinary cast iron is retained.” 


in many industries including ma- 
rine, mining, railway and road trans- 
port.” By our standards, a common- 
place ad. 


Not specific . . IFC has a Blaw 
Knox Ltd. ad which looks and reads 
very much like the U. S. product. 
Dominant element is a red area 
over which the text is printed. 
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Above it is a small sketch of a 
grader, out of which comes another 
balloon saying: “Graders may look 
much alike .. .” 

This sets the stage for what you 
might expect. Headline: “But judge 
the BK ‘Super-12’ on 
Copy from that start 
could have been predicted: “When 
r, think ahead. Two 
or three years’ punishing service in 


the field 


way overseas sites 


its proved 


performance.” 
choosing a grade 


especially on out-of-the- 
will reveal the 
true heart of a grader.” And so on: 
experience proves rugged de- 
sign... extra performance .. . has 
the stamina. Not a word of specific 
information. 
This is a discouraging 
start, but a half-page ad opposite 


pretty 


for Visco Engineering (see illustra- 
tion at left) is one of the very best 
Photo- 
furnace.” The 
tells the 


in the issue. No headline. 
graph of an “are 
copy is good—starts fast, 
story, stops. 

Next, in the odd English way of 
giving prominence to classified ads, 
come seven pages of “Public Ap- 
pointments” and “Situations Va- 
cant.” Then: 


A rooftop illustrates an ad for 
Colt (see illustration below). Head- 
“Critical temperature control 
followed in 
smaller required by 
the Dunlop Rubber Company.” Copy 
says that Dunlop’s consulted Colt, 
who made a survey and made a rec- 


line is 
and ventilation 
type by “was 


ommendation and Dunlop was so 
satisfied with the installation it or- 
dered another. 


Too dainty for locomotives . . 
A half-page on Brush Bagnall does 

lot of work in spite of some art 
dainty for 
“2 Brush 


shunting 


direction which is rather 
locomotive advertising. 
Bagnall _ Diesel-Electric 
Loces do the same work as 3 steam 
Locos and cost less to run!” 


The first ad encountered of a type 
we had expected is a half-page by 
Frederick Braby & Co. Ltd. Main 
illustration shows a roomful of some 
unidentified metal objects. Above it 
are drawings of a ruler, a pair of 
scissors and a nozzle. We don't 
know the significance of the nozzle, 
but the ruler 
plained by the line: 


and scissors are ex- 
“We have al- 
ways specialized in ‘tailor made’ 
metalwork to meet the specific needs 
of the Food Industry.” A headline, 
on a slant, interrupts the copy here: 
“Metalwork bespoke.” (Huh?) 
Then: “We should therefore be glad 
to quote for any equipment you re- 
quire in steel, copper and so 
forth. At the bottom: a list of all the 


“works” 


Dead pan copy . . But here’s a 
more indirect one (see illustration 
below). Half the page is a photo 
youngster unravelling a 
while his mother is balling 
“Re-planning for 


of a 
sweater 
the yarn. Title is 





Critical temperature 
control and ventilation. . . 


Duniop 
Rubber Company 

















for conatroctive advice on dismantling THOS. W. WARD LTD 


Lai f FFICE ALBION WORK SHEFFIELD 
- ae ae oan 
cS 1 Bretienham House, Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C2 














Future Development.” Says the 


copy, dead pan: 


It would be difficult to find a more apt 
analogy for constructive dismantling than 
that afforded by our photograph. Thriving 
industries, no less than growing lads, 
progressively need more and more room 
for expansion, and if out-grown, out-dated 
plant and equipment can be reconstructed 
to serve for another term of usefulness, 
then so much the better. 


Thos. W. Ward Ltd., it then ap- 
pears, “specialises (sic) in dis- 
mantling and site clearance, recon- 
struction and installation.” 

The fact that Veritys Ltd. has 
branches in various parts of Eng- 
land and Scotland is illustrated by 
a series of motors connected to a 
generator by wiring and to the cities 
(represented by pulleys) by belt 
drives. “You are coupled to Veritys 
Ltd.” is the copy. 

John Fowler & Co. Ltd. tells us 
that “Trade follows the Tractor” 
(see illustration below). 


Today it is these machines that lay the 
foundations of an expanding civilisation. 
It is the tractor which has helped to speed 
up schemes for irrigation and expanded 
the use of all forms of transport. Once the 
channels of communication are broadened, 


trade flows faster. 


There’s more of this, but never a 
word about what’s so good about the 
Fowler brand. 

Thomas Savery puts its message 


into first person (a man lighting his 
pipe is speaking): 

Oh, by the way, Joe, I've specified a 
Savery pump and motor unit on that new 
hydraulic job. 

We'll find it a big saving all round, par 
ticularly on assembly, and it's infinitely 
variable, so we shall save on control gear 
too. 

Apart from that, we know from 

perience that we can rely on them 


what they claim they'll do. 


Here’s a dilly. Life-size reproduc- 
tion of two cigars (see illustration 
below). “They look the same but 
.. -’ Then this copy: 


One is a cheap cigar t 

politeness, the other a 

be smoked with lingerin 
Crompton Parkinson 

Motors look the same as any 


proof lies in their performance. 


So what, son? .. The plug for 
Drayton Steam Traps is in the form 
of dialog: 
Got my Drayton-Armstrong 
Chief.” 

So what, Son.” 

"I can't quite see 
lever arrangement 
“Never mind, Son.” 
“How d'you mean 
it matter?’’ 

‘'Tisn't hov 

lad. It 

“What « 


a1ives 


That’s hardly Maugham, but we 
do catch a hint of The Forsyth Saga. 
Following this, but in much smaller 
type, comes a description of “what 
doesn’t matter”: 


A cross-section view with arrows 
and captions gives the “inside 
story”. 

Opposite this is an ad with a 
sketch of an old-fashioned auto- 
mobile and a photographed section 


of a pump (see illustration below). 





When your 28 Car was Delivered. 


at Silent cumming under a! 


GrORGE ANGUS & Co Ire 











look the same but... 


(Fompton Parkin 


; son 


S Smee one AON. a 


A good name for Electric Motors 


Trade follows the Tractor 


More earth moved faster by Challenger 


be FO.0 ER 


John Fowler & Co. (Leeds) Led, Leeds 10— A product of the Marshall Organisation 














Angus. . so what? 


>mpton Parkinson. . c 
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at’s the basic benefit you 
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from Penton’s million dollar census ? 


Our million dollar investment in the Penton 
Continuing Census is paying you big dividends. 


How? This is a Continuing Census. For 16 

years it has been combing the market daily for 

new plants. It is continuously catching the 

changes—checking on personnel turnover, 

product diversification and plant expansion 
‘ throughout this changing market. 


All of this gathering of information doesn’t 
help you one iota. It’s the way we use it 
that counts. 


You may assume your basic benefit from this 
million dollar census operation is the market 
research information you get—but that’s not 
it. Important and helpful as such data is to 
so many of our advertisers—that’s only a 
by-product of our census. 


What is the basic benefit you get from Penton’s 
Continuing Census? It is constantly effective 
coverage of your markets. We’re using our 
up-to-the-minute census findings constantly 
to be sure we’re reaching the right men in 
the right plants. 


That’s what you want. That’s what you get 
from each Penton publication to make your 
advertising more effective. 


nr EN F O N 


Publishing Company 


PENTON BUILDING « CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 
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COPY CHASERS.. 
continued from p. 157 
Angus MAAG Gears last 
careful manufacture ensures 


running under all conditions is 


The message breaks through. . 
The crane ad (J. H. Carruthers & 
Co., Ltd.) exhibits the type of layout 
and typography we have been ex- 
pecting to see — but there’s very 
little like this in the magazine. Looks 
nineteenth-century, but that may be 
in its favor in its own market, and 
we do think it’s easier to get at the 
message than in many ads you find 
in U.S. industrial media, where art 
directors have imagination 
than sense. 


more 


Simplest ad in the book is a sort 
of poster: 


SCRAP 
for 
COHEN’S 


COHEN’S 
for 
SCRAP 


There’s a big picture of a factory 
interior in Joseph Booth & Bros.’ 
ad. We like the copy: 


than four decades th 
cranes illustrated above have given tr 
free service at The Darlington Forge 
Each crane has a main hoist of 


and an auxiliary hoist of 20 tons. 


class condition and are capable 


many more } 


The first of several full-color pages 
is a painting of a giant forge. Just 
one line of words under it: “U.K. 
Agents, Aabacas Engineering Co. 
Ltd. Birkenhead, Cheshire.” This 
puzzled us, so we looked up the ad 
in the index, and it is attributed to 
“Hydraulik, G.m.b.H.” Lettered on 
the machine is “Hydraulik, Duis- 
burg.” Apparently a German com- 
pany and an example of German art. 

Ruston-Bucyrus (see below) has 
an odd pitch: 


equipment 

ised under such a wide 
conditions, and is subject tc 
which 


depend to a large 


virtually 


lopment upon informa- 


valuable contributor 
f the Ruston-Bucyrus 
user in the various 


quarrying, building 


the user? 
jevelopments 
new machine. Now 
such a problem, 
thought can > given to the question of 
replacement. | amber, in excavating 
equipment re not necessarily 


the best. 





The ORIGIN 


of strength 


in 
HIDURAX 
HIDUREL 
HIDURIT 











Experience research 
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Well, that may be the Empire way. 
The Langley Alloys ad is interest- 
ing (see illustration below). Copy: 


Rolled bar owes its strength to the uniform 
grain structure produced by the rolling 
process. The two photomicrographs, taken 
in longitudinal and transverse planes, 
clearly show this uniformity in a specimen 


of Hidurax | bar. 


The Shoflo ad is interesting, too. 
The main copy reads: 
You don’t need second-sight when a 
Shoflo’ is in the line. 
Where circulating water systems are con- 
cerned, for radiators, condensers, liquid 
vats, oil coolers, radio transmitting equip- 
ment and the like, a ‘Shoflo’ Indicator is 
the perfect answer when you've got to tell 
first sight whether the coolant is flow- 
ing or not. 


Copy in the box explains how it 
works: 


A whirling ball under the toughened glass 
dome indicates passage of clear or trans- 
lucent liquids at flows as low as 4 g.p.h., 


pressures up to 100 p.s.i. 


Either Atlas Copco is related, in- 
ternationally, to some U.S. con- 
equipment company or 
they’ve been admiring some of the 
construction equipment ads we've 
commented on, admiringly, in this 
space lately. 


struction 


It’s an editorial-format spread, re- 
lating, in news style with photos 
and captions, how Atlas Copco Rock 
Drills have helped out on “Tunnel 
Construction in Peru for Pan- 
American Highway.” 


Cockburns Ltd. gets in and out 
fast with its description of its steam 
valve: 

Streamline formation of chest allows re- 
juced valve orifice, with minimum pres- 
sure-drop characteristic. This design per 
mits a valve of reduced size and weight. 
Lids are | L~4 pen position — no 

readily accessible for 


verhaul. 


To illustrate its assertion that “By 
linking an A.E.C. Industrial Diesel 
Engine with a Macfarlane Magnicon 
Alternator, an efficient source is 
assured ‘wherever power is needed’,” 
Macfarlane Engineering Co. uses a 
sketch of a glass of cognac and a cup 
of coffee. 





Sound copy . . Wilkinson Rubber 
Linatex Ltd. has “little men” 
climbing over a ball mill, but the 
copy is as sound as you'll find in 
any language (see _ illustration 
at right): 

The incredibly tough walls of these ball 
mills made from rings of 95% pure natural 
Linatex rubber under compression — are 
abrasion resistant to a degree that no 
known alloy of metal can match. The Lina- 
tex ball mill is non-absorbent, corrosion 
resistant, and light to handle. It is also 
endowed with the major drum virtue of 
comparatively quiet operation. Grinding is 
between ball and ball (no grinding takes 
place between ball and drum casing), is 
faster and finer — and a ball mill that can 
be profitably employed grinding tungsten 
carbide will lower production costs and 
virtually eliminate maintenance hold-ups 
over a wide range of other materials. Our 
Resident Engineer for your district will be 
pleased to.explain which particular type 
of Linatex ball mill might help solve your 
problem. He will gladly arrange a test 
grind on your own materials at our Cam- 
berley laboratories. 


Laid out on an open book (thus 
justifying the headline, “A Tale of 
Two Tubes”) are two tubes “with 
the same surface area” (see illustra- 
tion above). They are both %” 
bore, both 18 s.w.g., and both have 
the same external surface area, but 
one is plain and 9” long, and the 
other is finned and 1” long. 
“Integron”, the tube with the inte- 
gral fin, “can save space and make 
for more compact and economical 
heat exchanger design.” 

One of the few cases of the stuffi- 
ness we expected to find (we think 
now that American ads are more 
often pompous than those in “The 
Engineer”): 

If you count quality... 

You can count on Wharton 
In this machine age an overhead crane 
frequently lifts and handles a single load 
f a value far in excess of its own cost. 
Absolute confidence in the quality and de- 
pendability of the crane is therefore essen- 
tial. A Wharton crane is quality controlled 
at every stage from design to finished 
assembly. 

Puck-ish humor is apparent in 
this quarter-page ad. One end of a 
coupling wears a top hat, the other 
a bridal veil. Headline (here it 
comes) is “With this ring . . .” Copy 
completes the thought: “...a Wade 
Coupling makes a perfect union.” 

The United Steel Structural Co., 





‘Al LINATEX 
makes round 
Ball Mill performance... 


SAY THE HEN WHO GRIND 





TUNGSTEN CARBIDE 





5p 











TWO jin. BORE COPPER TUBES 
both 18 s.w.g —both with the same external surface area 
but the plain tube is 9 inches long, the ‘Integron’ High-Fin tube is 1 inch long 


the tube with the integral fin 


UP TO THE MINUTE IN METHOD 











. Integron. . 


Ltd. ad is not necessarily typically 
British. You'll see many like it in 
U.S. metal-processing and fabricat- 
ing publications. 

Thompson & Southwick specialise 
(sic) in castings. They “enjoy doing 
things on a grand scale.” That is, 
“When it comes to tackling Big Jobs 
in a really Big Way, we have both 
the facilities and the experience to 
offer an unparalleled service.” This 
little message is illustrated by a 
drawing of an ostrich and an egg on 
a scale. 

Avica Equipment Ltd. makes bel- 
lows assemblies which “allow for 
expansion and contraction of duct- 
ing under wide temperature and 
pressure variations.” 

The headline, “When expansion is 
inevitable” is illustrated by a sketch 
of a fat man eating. 

U. S. cigarette advertising comes 
to mind when Electrical Power En- 
gineering Co. uses a_ blind-folded 
man to lecture the readers on 
“Buying Blind”: 
are like 


Motors many 


things. You can't judge their efficiency by 
looking at them because you can't 

into them. In short — you and all our 
present customers buy by repute. Our 
reputation for both standard and special 
motors is something of which we're ex 


tremely proud. 


Silence in Operation 
By special design and manufacturing 
techniques, the noise emission from Har- 


land Water-Cooled Motors has been re- 


istified . . Osk 


Here’s another stuffy one (illus- 
tration above): 


many years as 


f inders, 


Illustration is an owl, and the 
headline is “100 Years Old in Wis- 
dom.” 

And those are the ads which at- 
tracted our special notice as we 
scanned through “The Engineer.” 

By and large: layouts primitive, 
by our standards, not particularly 
functional, but seldom as complex 
as our “professional” art directors 
like to make them; typography old- 
fashioned (but not necessarily so in 
English eyes 
so); copy not so stuffy as we had 


or perhaps desirably 
expected; not so cases of 
detailed 
and testimonials; a high incidence 


many 
exposition, case histories 
of a form of cuteness we would con- 
sider most naive and even undig- 
nified; a minimum of what we 
would call “hard sell.” 

We think a good U.S. “industrial” 
agency could do a good job in Brit- 
ain, provided it left its art director 
at home. 


Cay Clauere 
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ALWAYS ON THE JOB! 


Was your salesman there... 
when this purchase was made? 


Few salesmen are around at 2:00 a.m. 
But oil field operations are continuous, 
fast moving, night and day. Breakdowns 
are costly. To get rapid service from the 
nearest supplier, other oil men do just 
what the tool pusher pictured here is 
doing. They order from the COMPOSITE 
CATALOG. It’s always there, at the right 
place at the right time, 24 hours a day! 

The COMPOSITE CATALOG is a bound 
file of 5,300 pages of catalog data from 
500 equipment-service companies. Its 
12,500 distribution goes to key points, 


COMPOSITE CATALOG 


GULF PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Houston (19), 3301 Buffalo Drive, JAckson 9-4301 

New York (17), 250 Park Avenue, YUkon 6-6558 

Chicago (4), 332 S. Michigan Avenue, WAbash 2-9330 

Cleveland (15), 1010 Euclid Avenue, MAin 1-3295 

Tulsa (3), Hunt Building, Diamond 3-1844 

Dallas (1), 518 Santa Fe Bidg., PRospect 7344 

Los Angeles, W. W. Wilson Building, Huntington Park, LUdlow 7-1219 
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representing 98% of the drilling- 
production industry’s buying power. For 
25 years it has been the source book for 
oil field purchases. If you sell to the oil 
drilling-producing industry you must have 
a catalog. And that cataiog filed in the 
COMPOSITE CATALOG will act asa full time 
salesman for you. 


Write today for full information, in- 
cluding new booklet on How to Prepare 
Industrial Catalog Copy. Contact nearest 
branch office listed below. 


of Oil Field Equip- 


ment, 


Services 





LETTERS 


to the editor 





Takes issue with article 
on industrial films 


= I thoroughly enjoyed your special 
section on industrial films in your 
March issue. However, I cannot but 
take some issue with Mr. Rowe’s 
article on effective industrial films. 

In categorizing the types of in- 
dustrial films, I feel that he has left 
out the most important, or at least 
the most widely used type of indus- 
trial film; the straight “sales” film. 
We have produced over 100 films of 
this type in the last 30 years. They 
are used, of course, in sales training, 
but are designed principally for 
showing by salesmen to individual 
customers. 

In the construction machinery 
business, such films are among the 
most important sales tools available. 

Also, I cannot agree that an “en- 
gineer does not have to see the prod- 
uct operating under each condition.” 
Our field experience leads us to be- 
lieve that at least civil engineers 
want you to put your money where 
your mouth is in the matter of say- 
ing and showing what your product 
will do. 

Finally, I agree that an inexperi- 
enced writer could hardly hope to 
write an Academy Award winning 
screen play. But . . I do not agree 
that a creditable script for narration 
cannot be written by a tyro. I as- 
sume, of course, that writing ex- 
perience or ability is present in the 
individual. 

Here in Aurora, we have Thor 
Power Tool, Pines Engineering, 
Austin-Western and ourselves 
all of us turning out our own scripts 
and we have done so from the out- 
set. From our own experience, we 
have never had so much trouble as 
with three scripts turned out for us 
by one of the leaders in the movie 
producing field. They simply did 
not have the “feel” of our product, 
nor of our markets, and the number 
of re-writes were beyond counting. 

All of the foregoing is, I assure 
you, well-meant and I recognize that 


I am only expressing an individual 
opinion, as was Mr. Rowe. 

I am principally pleased that your 
magazine has afforded this extensive 
treatment to the subject of indus- 
trial films. It is a tremendous field 
and daily more and more companies 
are finding its usefulness. 

R. W. RICHARDSON 

Motion Picture Supervisor, 

Barber-Greene Co., Aurora, III. 


Peterman ‘lays it on line’ 
on motivation research 


s I have been interested in watch- 
ing the “new look” you have been 
giving INDUSTRIAL MARKETING during 
the last few issues. Congratulations. 

To me, however, what goes into 
the book is even more important 
than how does the look. 
When it comes to this point, I want 
to thank you for the splendid article 
on motivation research beginning on 
page 45 of the April issue, written 
by Dr. Jack N. Peterman. To me, 
this is one of the best articles I have 
read on this subject. Dr. Peterman 
obviously had no axe to grind. He 
just answered the questions and 
“laid it on the line.” I thoroughly 
enjoyed his article. 


format 


G. LEROY KEMP 
Kemp Research Organization, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


[Since writing this letter, Mr. Kemp 
died of a heart attack at the age of 
53. He died May 15.—Ed. } 


Says definition of marketing 
confuses flowers with roses 


= In regard to the question, what 
is the difference between “distribu- 
tion” and “marketing,” raised by 
Professor McVey (IM, Mar., p. 12), 
“Distribution is making products 
physically available. Marketing is 
making products wanted by the 
consumer.” 

We hesitate to call 
expert semasiologists but since the 
*teens have urged for exactness in 
on page 166 


ourselves 


rn. a 
Continued 


( Remember... 


CEP 
is the “grow 
00k in the 
owing CPI 


In 1955 
Chemical Engineering Progress 
led the field 
with 17.3% 
advertising gain! 


17.3% gain to 874 pa 


N 








16% gain to 3001 pages | 


CW 

1,5% gain to 3530 pages | 
| 

CP | 

No change at 2583 pages | 


CE 


j Negligible change 
} at 4118 pages 


T&EC 


14.7% lass to 1082 pages 


i 
| 


CEP continues to deliver 
more Engineers per dollar 
than any other publication 
in the field! 


Chemical 
Engineering 
® Progress 


Published exclusively for Chemical Engineers 
by American Institute of Chemical Engineers 
25 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


the engineer is educated 
to specify and buy! 


seers 
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If you wish to reach the 


coal trade use 


NEW YORK 
Whitehall Bidg. 


CHICAGO 
Manhettan Bidg. 


for over 70 years the leading 
journal of the coal industry 











ASST. SALES MGR. 


opportunity with aggressive, estab- 
lished Union County mfr. of industrial products 
sold to metalworking field. Diversified exp. in 
industrial marketing & in Advtg & Sales Prom 
required. Must be self-starter, able to create & 
execute details. Some travel with field men 
Follow thru on creative projects-liaison with ad 
agency. N.J. resident or must relocate. Salary 
open, commensurate with ability & exp. Resume 
to Box 523, Industrial Marketing, 200 E. Illinois 
St., Chicago 11, Ill 


Challenging 











Case Histories 
on products in use 


Photographic and reporting 
assignments covered throughout 
North and South America 
for advertising, editorial or 
research purposes 


ng SERVICE 
ARK 2,,NEW JERSEY 


phone 
MArket 2-3966 


or write 


sicktes “Zavo- 


38 PARK PLACE * NE 





different 
because it is a 
specialized 
magazine serving 
the specialized 
needs of a big 
specialized field.. 
send for market 
& . story, sample copy 


HAYWOOD PUBLISHING CO. 


\ 22 E. HURON ST. 
- CHICAGO 11, ILL. 








MEDIA AND MARKET FACTS 


FOR BUILDING YOUR 1956 
SCHEDULES 


. see the hundreds of pages of 
data covering 69 primary markets 
— specifications, rates and circula- 
tions of the 2,400 business papers 
serving U. S. and Canadian industry 
— and the factual presentations of 
200 leading publishing organizations 

. in your 


1956 INDUSTRIAL MARKET DATA & 
DIRECTORY NUMBER 
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LETTERS .. 


continued from p. 165 


It’s 
same 


word interpretation. 


speak the 


business 
essential we all 
language. 

The American Marketing Asso- 
ciation, in recommending “that dis- 
tribution be regarded and used as 
synonymous with marketing,” 
those who call all 


re- 
minds us of 
flowers roses. 

Even our dictionary notes a dif- 
ference. 

“Distribute: To divide among two 
or more. 

“Market: To expose for sale or to 
sell.” 

The tools of the distributor are 
railroads and trucks, warehousemen, 
expediters and shipping and receiv- 
ing clerks. The tools of the market- 
er are newspapers, magazines and 
TV, assisted by hucksters, window 
dressers and salesmen. 

Good distribution to the consumer 
level — such as point of purchase 
display near a cash register — can 
do much to simplify the marketing 
function. 

Good marketing — creating a con- 
sumer demand — can force the acti- 
vation of the distribution function. 

Some overlapping is indicated. It 
is so in fields. Who makes 
the hole through a wall for a pipe? 
Plumber or carpenter? Strikes have 
resulted because of opinion differ- 
ences. 


many 


ERIC HOWLETT 
Director, Institute of Buyology 
& Sellosophy, Huntington, N.Y. 


IM reader (deadpan type) has 
new approach to inquiries 


#® Your April “News” note about 
the complaint that business papers 
are pulling too many inquiries called 
to mind an experience that still gives 
me quite a chuckle. 

Some months ago I was called on 
by one of those dignified sincere 
young space behalf of a 
journal we advertise in. He made 
quite a point of the numerous re- 
quests for new literature his book 
had produced for us. 


reps in 


Deadpanning, I pointed out more 


had resulted from news _ releases 


than from our ads; adding that I 
believed his publisher was all wrong 
in his way of doing business and 


that he should charge for the news 
releases and run the ads free. 

After listening to his painstaking, 
six-minute explanation cf why this 
just couldn’t be done, I decided that 
the joke was on me. 

F. G. WEBER 

Sales Promotion Manager, Will 

Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 


Sees IM cartoon as 
spur to salesmen 


# I would like permission to re- 
produce the cartoon that appeared 
en page 102 of your December issue. 
It would be used only in a sales 
promotion guide which is distrib- 
uted to our sales force, as well as 
executives in the organization. The 
total printing of this publication is 
under 500. 
SIDNEY J. JACKSON 
Assistant Sales Promotion 
Manager, Ciba Pharmaceutical 
Products, Summit, N. J. 
[Permission granted.—Kd. | 


NIAA has largely failed 
in elevating admen . . Putman 


# I don’t think there is any ques- 
tion but what Bill Crelley has put 
his finger on a very real need (IM, 
April, p. 65). 

What can be done? That, it seems 
to me, depends on how free NIAA 
really is to take advantage of its 
opportunities, to tie in sales and top 
management executives. 

As you know, our awards have 
been predicated, from the start, on 
the thesis that to be strong, indus- 
trial advertising must be raised to 
full acceptance by sales and top 
management. Anything less places 
it in a very weak position. 

It is my observation — based on 
more than thirty years as member 
and close contact with NIAA — that 
the association has largely failed in 
this mission. And as long as NIAA 
can be used as a “football” — to 
suit the conveniences of publishers 
— it can hardly be expected to at- 
tain its full stature, to achieve its 
full possibilities. 

I hope that what Bill Crelley has 
started may bear fruit. * 

RUSSELL L, PUTMAN 

President, Putman Publishing 

Co., Chicago. 
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Why Market Research Is Vital 


The continued prosperity of the United States is due 
primarily to the constant development of new and 
better products. Industrial research is going ahead at a 
rapid pace, and the manufacturer who is not attempting 
constantly to improve his products and broaden his 
markets is the exception to the rule. 

Because industrial research is constantly turning up 
new products or important improvements in old ones, 
the job of marketing them immediately raises many im- 
portant questions, all of which have to be answered 
correctly if the contributions of research are to be 
worth while. 

Among these questions are: Where and in what mar- 
kets can the new product be sold? What is the potential 
sales volume which can reasonably be developed in two, 
three or five years? What is the competition which the 
new or improved product will encounter? What is the 
optimum price range of the line which will be offered? 
Who are the key buying influences? What kind of sales 
and distribution organization will be necessary to bring 
the product to the attention of prospective buyers and 
users? How much advertising and sales promotion will 
be needed for its successful introduction? How large an 
investment shall we have to make not only in produc- 
tion and warehousing, but also in sales and promotion 
facilities? 

There are other questions which are closely related 
to those already cataloged, but it is obvious from even 
a cursory study of the subject that full-fledged market 
research is needed to supply the answers and give a 
manufacturer a clear picture of both the potentials and 
—_—— the difficulties which will 


a await the introduction of 
imOUSTRIAL t-TT} 
& 


a new product, no matter 
4@tet year 





how good it may be or 
how well it seems to 
serve industry’s needs. 

It is a well-known 
fact that 
spending far more for in- 
dustrial research than 


industry is 


MARKET DATA and fam 
MNTEAAMN EE | for marketing research, 


which endeavors to de- 
fine both markets and 
marketing procedures. 
Thus industry is asking 
the latter to set up pro- 
grams of selling with 
perhaps inadequate 
knowledge of both markets and marketing meth- 
ods. It is fairly obvious that help is needed if the 


Next in sight 
- . a valuable aid 


in market research 
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transition from the industrial laboratory to practical 
application in industry is to be made quickly, effectively 
and economically. 

Market research is a well-recognized function, and 
most successful companies have assigned the function 
to qualified people. But if this department is not sup- 
plied with adequate funds and personnel for thorough 
study of all the problems for which clear and definite 
answers are needed, sales and merchandising activities 
set up to develop markets and promote sales will be 
seriously handicapped. Mistakes will be made which will 
be costly in direct expense, and even more costly in 
lost time and competitive disadvantage. 

Helping market research is one of the primary ob- 
jectives of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING in the annual publi- 
cation of the Market Data & Directory Number. The 
1957 issue will appear June 25, and its purpose is to 
lighten the task of market research directors, as well as 
advertising and sales managers, by providing basic 
market statistics for all industrial fields, as well as 
sources to which one may turn for more detailed 
analyses of these markets. Thus we believe that the 
Market Data Book, which has served the industrial 
marketing field since 1921, will continue to provide a 
time-saving service which will enable research to be 
pinpointed to areas where original study is needed. 

Market research people, among both manufacturing 
companies and advertising agencies, have been among 
the most enthusiastic users of the Annual, and have 
shown both by their comments and the use to which 
they put this 500-page volume that it is serving an im- 
portant purpose in providing basic general information 
regarding industrial markets. It enables them quickly 
to proceed to the study of the more specific problems 
which are confronted in the introduction of every new 
product. 

These executives are carrying a heavy load, and they 
need all the help which can be supplied in providing 
essential and useful information. But most of all they 
need the support of management in the recognition of 
the importance of this function, which is a direct 
corollary of industrial research. It should be regarded 
as a necessary and accepted complement to the prod- 
uct development work which is going on in the indus- 
trial laboratories of the country on a continuous and ex- 
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G. D. Crain Jr. 
Publisher 


panding basis. 








If you sell through industrial distributors, remember 


this:the more your distributor salesmen ‘on , know 


pote En CS 


* about your company, its policies 0, and its products 
the more time they are going to spend selling 
your products to industrial buyers,the more sales 
they are going to make for you. Sx 


Industrial 
Distribution 


PE 
oo 
Industrial Distribution i reaches the 


largest audience (i) of industrial distributor 
esmen ever assembled. Keep your distributor 
esmen selling your products by advertising in 








Where are 
industrial 


Also available: Free wall map, 22” x 35", showing 
major industrial counties, manufacturing employment 
of each state, and major industries within each state. 


Mill & Factory’s Industrial Market Analysis and wall 
map were prepared as a service to industry... 
are offered free to interested industrial sales 
executives. Here’s information you need...up-to- 
date, easy to use. 


markets ? 


“Well worth the study of any 
sales manager interested in 
today’s industrial markets.” 


—The Sales Executive 


MILL & FACTORY, A Conover-Mast Publication 
205 East 42nd Street 

New York 17, N. Y. 

(J Please send INDUSTRIAL MARKET ANALYSIS 


[] Please send wall map 
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